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HOME  AND  NATIVE  LAND 

I would  like  to  thank  you  for  your 
article  “Our  Home  and  Native 
Land”  by  Fr.  Joe  Curcio,  S.F.M. 

It  is  so  very  encouraging  to  find 
an  explanation  of  the  situation  of 
the  First  Peoples  of  this  land  that 
is  as  accurate,  honest  and  compre- 
hensive as  that  one  was.  The  igno- 
rance, apathy  and  indifference  of 
many  of  us  non-natives  is  the  key 
which  locks  Aboriginal  Peoples 
within  the  bars  of  prejudice, 
oppression  and  genocide  in  which 
we  engage  them.  A clear  view  of 
the  Native/non-Native  problems  is 
essential  for  us  to  unlock  these 
peoples  for  the  right  to  exist  as 
Dene,  Lil’wat,  Shuswap,  Cree  or 
whatever  their  nationality  is. 

Mary  Anne  Clarke, 
Vancouver,  B.  C. 


PRIORITY  OF  LABOUR 

I do  not  think  that  Laborem 
exercens  is  brilliant.  I believe 
that  the  key  to  solving  the  present 
world  crisis  is  to  move  out  of  a 
hierarchical  way  of  thinking. 

I see  this  as  the  key,  because  I 
don’t  believe  that  the  real  crisis  is 
an  economic  one,  but  rather  a rela- 
tional one:  how  we  decide  to  relate 
to  ourselves,  among  ourselves,  and 
particularly  how  men  and  women 
relate  to  each  other. 

The  papal  analysis  goes  part 
way.  It  suggests  collegiality  (dia- 
logue between  labour  and  man- 
agement) within  an  hierarchical 
order,  (labour  over  capital).  It  mir- 
rors the  present  Church  solution: 
collegiality  within  hierarchy.  The 
solution  is  not  workable  enough. 

Paula  Durham, 
Peterborough,  Ontario. 
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This  past  year  when  I was 
researching  the  Social  Teachings 
of  the  Church  for  an  audio-visual, 
someone  suggested  that  I look  up 
the  April  1977  edition  of  your  mag- 
azine. What  I found  was  one  of  the 
most  enlightening  popularized 
versions  of  the  social  encyclicals; 
and  now  Scarboro  Missions  has 
become  one  of  the  staples  of  my 
literary  diet.  In  fact,  in  the  March 
1983  edition,  I found  that  the 
article  “Our  Home  and  Native 
Land”  by  Joe  Curcio,  was  one  of 
the  most  helpful  pieces  I’ve  seen 
on  the  Native  situation.  This 
May’s  “The  Priority  of  Labour” 
was  excellent  too. 

So  I send  my  thanks  for  speaking 
so  clearly  for  all  the  millions  of 
voiceless  and  for  offering  support 
and  insight  to  all  those  engaged  in 
the  work  of  the  just  and  peaceable 
Kingdom. 

Fr.  Keith  Heiberg 
Wynard,  Saskatchewan. 
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PREPARATION  FOR  SERVICE 


September  is  here.  Classes  have  begun.  Many 
parents  are  accompanying  young,  apprehensive 
and  perhaps  frightened  children  to  places  of  learning. 

As  Christians  we  are  called  to  be  conscious  of  our 
neighbour,  and  that  means  an  awareness  that  many 
children  in  our  world  don’t  have  the  opportunities 
available  to  us  in  Canada.  While  some  schools  in  our 
country  are  concerned  about  the  number  of  com- 
puters available  for  teaching,  others  in  the  Third 
World  don’t  have  chalk  or  blackboards,  let  alone  text- 
books. With  over  60%  of  the  world’s  students,  the 
Third  World  has  only  11.6%  of  the  world’s  education 
budget. 

Education  is  both  a right  and  an  obligation.  Each 
person  has  the  right  to  develop  to  his  or  her  full 
human  potential  and  that  means  talents  and  gifts. 
The  obligation  is  to  place  those  talents  and  gifts  at 
the  service  of  others,  and  especially  the  poor. 

“It  was  he  who  ‘gave  gifts  to  mankind’:  he 
appointed  some  to  be  apostles, others  to  be  prophets, 
others  to  be  evangelists,  others  to  be  pastors  and 
teachers.  He  did  this  to  prepare  all  God’s  people  for 


the  work  of  Christian  service,  in  order  to  build  up  the 
Body  of  Christ.”  (Eph.  4:11,  12.) 

As  Scarboro  missionaries  we  have  a role  as  educa- 
tors in  the  Church,  and  especially  in  the  home 
Church  in  Canada. 

We  are  called  to  remind  people  of  the  universality  of 
our  Church  and  that,  “both  Christ  and  the  Church 
which  bears  witness  to  him,  transcend  the  distinction 
of  race  and  nationality.”  (Ad  Gentes  #8) 

Faithful  to  the  Decree  on  the  Missionary  Activity  of 
the  Church  of  Vatican  II  we  publish  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions, “so  that  each  and  every  one  of  the  Christian 
faithful  might  be  well  acquainted  with  the  present 
state  of  the  Church  in  the  world  and  might  hear  the 
voice  of  the  multitude  crying  ‘help  us’.”  (Acts  16:9) 
(#36) 

We  know  that  the  Word  of  God  has  been  addressed 
to  all  of  us  and  that  ours  is  a calling  to  Christian 
service.  Hopefully  education  in  Canada,  in  both  the 
family  and  at  school,  prepares  people  for  service  in 
building  the  Kingdom,  a Kingdom  that  has  neither 
provincial  nor  national  boundaries.  • 


QUINLIVAN-HALL 

May  I add  my  ‘Amen’  and 
‘Bravo’  to  the  letter  from  Mr.  W. 
Quinlivan-Hall  (June  1983).  He 
not  only  expressed  what  I feel  but 
he  did  it  in  a kind  and  gentle  man- 
ner. I suspect  the  opposing  views 
are  being  expressed  by  what  politi- 
cal pundits  would  refer  to  as  the 
‘young  Turks’  of  the  Church.  The 
Church  is  quite  different  from 
when  I was  young,  but  I do  not  for 
one  moment  think  of  it  as  better.  In 
the  final  analysis,  one  can  do  no 
better  than  his  best  as  he  sees  it 
with  the  equipment  that  God  gave 
him. 

F.M.  Kirby, 
Belleville,  Ontario. 

My  comments  on  “ANOTHER 
VIEW”  by  Mr.  Quinlivan-Hall 
(June  issue)  will  certainly  be 
inadequate. 

Here  is  a quotation  from  his  last 
paragraph:  “And  of  all  the  charity 


and  service  which  one  can  fulfill 
for  one’s  neighbour,  none  can  take 
precedence  over  concern  for  the 
salvation  of  his  immortal  soul.”  I 
agree  wholeheartedly  BUT: 

How  can  one  speak  convincingly 
of  God’s  love  to  those  who  are 
starved,  naked,  illiterate  and 
oppressed?  The  fact  that  these  con- 
ditions prevail  in  countries  where 
the  ruling  authority  is  Christian 
(?)  just  make  it  that  much  more 
difficult  to  explain  God’s  love. 

I am  totally  opposed  to  violence 
in  all  its  forms.  As  a Catholic,  I 
believe  that  every  human  being  is 
a part  of  my  family.  Were  I to  see 
violence  done  to  some  person  in 
my  home,  would  I not  act  to  save  a 
loved  one?  And  if  my  action  were 
violent,  how  would  God  judge  me? 
I cannot  answer  this  question. 

From  Mr.  Quinlivan-Hall’s  let- 
ter, I conclude  that  he  is  a well- 
educated  person  and  a serious 
thinker  and  that  he  enjoys  the  ben- 
efits of  living  in  a “Western”  soci- 


ety. I do  not  have  his  qualifi- 
cations, but  I often  reflect  on  the 
fact  that  the  advantages  we  enjoy 
are  the  result  of  the  plunder  and 
oppression  of  helpless  people  by 
the  empires  of  previous  genera- 
tions. I am  not  responsible  for  the 
sins  of  the  past,  but  I certainly 
believe  that  I should  make 
amends.  Prayer  comes  first  but  I 
cannot  stop  there. 

Veronica  Maguire, 
Montreal,  Quebec. 

EDITORIAL,  JUNE  1983 

War,  abortion,  poverty,  prejudice 
and  indifference;  never  before  in 
history  have  we  seen  more  of 
these. 

What  is  going  wrong  with  reli- 
gion? Why  are  young  people  not 
taking  up  the  challenge  as  in  prior 
years?  Does  the  religious  message 
need  to  be  changed? 

Pat  Wadden, 
St.  John’s,  Newfoundland. 


If  hat’s  New  in  Mission? 


Fr.  Clair  Yaeck,  SFM. 


Missionaries  come  in  all  shapes, 
sizes  and  colours.  Some  are 
women;  some  are  men.  Some  are 
“Religious”;  some  are  lay.  And 
some  are  like  Scarboro:  secular 
priests  in  a mission  society 
accountable  to  Rome’s  missionary 
office,  the  Sacred  Congregation  for 
the  Evangelization  of  Peoples. 

At  present  there  are  fifteen  such 
societies  in  the  Church,  whose 
leaders  once  in  a while  get 
together  to  compare  notes  and 


study  questions  about  the  mission 
of  the  Church  (see  box).  I had  the 
privilege  of  representing  Scarboro 
at  the  latest  such  meeting  in  Rome 
in  March.  I would  like  to  share 
with  you  some  of  the  things  we 
discussed  about  “new”  missionary 
endeavours. 

Some  years  ago  Maryknoll 
decided  to  go  into  new  ventures  in 
several  countries  where  they  had 
not  previously  worked.  One  group 
went  to  Nepal.  In  Nepal  it  is  a 
crime  to  proselytize  or  to  be  bap- 
tized a Christian.  Some  people 
have  received  baptism,  served 
their  prison  term  and  then  gone 


out  to  preach  the  Gospel  publicly 
saying:  “I’ve  already  served  my 
term.  What  can  you  do  to  me 
now?”  The  Maryknoll  people  had 
to  find  something  that  would  not 
obviously  be  against  the  law  of  the 
land.  They  found  a great  need  for 
the  care  of  the  retarded  and  illiter- 
ate and  worked  out  a system  of 
home  care  rather  than  institu- 
tional care  that  the  people  could 
carry  on  without  heavy  foreign 
funding.  They  were  instrumental 
in  bringing  in  two  groups  of  Sisters 
from  India  to  help  in  the  work. 

Bangladesh  was  another  coun- 
try to  which  they  went.  The  things 
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THE  PONTIFICAL  MISSION  SOCIETIES  OF  SECULAR  PRIESTS 


NAME  HEADQUARTERS  INITIALS 

Society  of  African  Missions 

ROME 

SMA 

Missionary  Society  of 

IMMENSEE, 

SMB 

Bethlehem 

SWITZERLAND 

St.  Columban’s  Missionary 

DUBLIN, 

SSC 

Society 

IRELAND 

Missioneros  de  Guadalupe 

MEXICO  CITY, 
MEXICO 

MG 

Maryknoll  Fathers  and 

MARYKNOLL, 

MM 

Brothers 

N.Y.,  U.S.A. 

Pontificio  Institute  Missioni 

ROME 

PIME 

Estere  (Milan  Foreign  Missions) 

St.  Joseph’s  Missionary 

MILL  HILL, 

MHM 

Society  (Mill  Hill) 

LONDON,  ENGLAND 

Missions  Etrangeres  de  Paris 

PARIS,  FRANCE 

MEP 

St.  Patrick’s  Missionary 

KILTEGAN, 

SPM 

Society  (Kiltegan 

IRELAND 

Missionaries) 

Societe  des  Missions  Entrangeres 

VILLE  DE  LAVAL, 

PME  or 

(Point  Viau  Fathers) 

QUEBEC 

MEQ 

Sociedade  Missionaria  Portuguesa 

LISBON, 

SMP 

Instituto  Espanol  de  Missiones 

MADRID,  SPAIN 

IEME 

Extranjeras  (Burgos  Fathers) 

Missionari  d’Africa  (The  White 

ROME 

WF  or 

Fathers) 

PA 

Instituto  de  Misioneros 

MEDELLIN, 

MXY 

Extranjeras  de  Yarumal 

COLOMBIA 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 

SCARBOROUGH, 

SFM 

Society 

CANADA 

Fr.  Clair  Yaeck,  S.F.M.  is  from  Walker- 
ton,  Ontario.  He  served  for  many  years 
in  Japan  and  is  presently  the  Vicar- 
General  of  the  Society. 


that  impressed  me  about  this 
group  was  that  the  youngest  was 
45  years  of  age.  They  ran  into  some 
opposition  from  the  local  Church 
because  they  didn’t  want  to  work 
out  of  a parish  context.  They  went 
to  live  in  a totally  Muslim  village 
giving  service  to  the  poorest  peo- 
ple. They  took  farm  workers’ 
places  in  the  fields.  If  a person  was 
sick  and  couldn’t  work  in  the  fields 
he  or  she  would  lose  the  equivalent 
of  a day’s  wage.  The  priests  worked 
for  them.  They  helped  the  sick  to 
get  to  hospital  or  medical  clinics  — 
country  people  who  would  be  mys- 
tified by  the  bureaucratic  proce- 
dures involved  in  getting  medical 
care.  Of  course  in  their  daily  life 
the  priests  had  continual  religious 
dialogue  with  the  people  — who 
are  you?  why  are  you  here?  what 
do  you  believe?  how  do  you  pray? 
etc.  etc. 

Three  years  ago  the  diocese 
assessed  their  work  and  there  was 
a complete  reversal  of  the  previous 
local  Church  opposition  to  their 
work.  They  overwhelmingly 
approved  what  the  Maryknollers 
were  doing. 

As  of  March,  Maryknoll  had 
eight  people  in  Rome  taking 
Islamic  studies.  I asked  Father 
Noonan  the  Superior  General, 
where  he  could  possibly  find  eight 


people  all  at  one  time  for  a new 
venture.  He  said  that  five  of  them 
were  seminarians  who  had  taken 
their  overseas  training  in  the  Mid- 
East.  When  ready,  these  mission- 
aries will  go  either  to  Egypt  or  the 
Sudan. 

Maryknoll  reported  on  other 
groups  but  I will  leave  you  with 
just  these  three  examples. 

Paris  Foreign  Missions,  the 
“grand-daddy”  of  all  the  mission 
societies,  didn’t  mention  any  team 
projects  but  gave  the  example  of 
one  priest  working  in  Korea. 
Again,  the  local  Church  wanted 
him  in  a parish  but  he  was  teach- 
ing French  in  a university  and  he 
wanted  to  reach  out  to  prisoners 
and  TB  patients.  In  his  work  he 
involved  his  French  students,  giv- 
ing them  a chance  to  share  in  a 
loving  service  to  prisoners  and  the 


sick  before  or  while  talking  to 
them  about  the  Gospel  message. 
Cardinal  Kim  is  so  impressed  with 
his  work  that  he  drops  in  to  spend 
a day  with  him  once  in  a while,  as 
do  some  other  Korean  priests. 

The  Columbans  have  prepared  a 
team  that  will  eventually  reach  12 
in  number  to  work  in  Pakistan. 
They  have  opted  to  work  with  the 
native  peoples  but  they  will  give 
some  attention  to  local  Catholics 
and  to  dialogue  with  Muslims  as 
well. 

Switzerland’s  Bethlehem  Fathers 
told  us  that  from  now  on  all  new 
commitments  they  accept  will 
involve  integral  teams  of  one 
priest  with  several  lay  mission- 
aries. They  have  entered  into  an 
interesting  arrangment  with  the 
Guadalupe  missionaries  from 
Mexico  whereby  Guadalupe  will 
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Manobo  really  accept  Gary 
because  he  really  respects  them 
and  he  wants  to  do  his  best  to 
ensure  that  when  they  do  become 
Christian  they  will  be  Manobo 
Christians  and  not  semi-Cebuano- 
Philippine  Christians. 

To  get  back  to  the  Rome  meeting, 
the  Burgos  Fathers  (Spain) 
reported  about  the  results  of  one  of 
their  priests  assigned  to  the 
Dominican  Republic.  He  went  to 
Nicaragua  to  assist  with  the  liter- 
acy campaign  after  the  Somoza 
government  was  over-thrown. 
When  this  work  ended  he  wanted 
to  go  back  to  Nicaragua  and  now 
Burgos  priests  assigned  to  Peru 
and  Brazil  have  joined  him  to  work 
in  the  diocese  of  Esteli  in  Nicara- 
gua, an  area  that  is  not  opposed  to 
the  Sandanista  regime  but  sill 
critical  of  it. 

I mentioned  to  the  group  about 
our  endeavours  in  Chiapas,  Mex- 
ico and  the  influence  one  of  our  lay 
missionaries,  Ron  MacDonnell, 
has  had  on  the  pastoral  team 
working  with  the  Tzotzil  Indians. 
Ron  is  a gifted  linguist  and  has 
been  able  to  learn  the  language 
well  enough  to  teach  it  to  others. 
This  has  been  a real  push  to  the 
local  Sisters  and  priests  on  the 
Tzotsil  team  to  make  serious 
efforts  to  work  at  the  language 
whereas  previously  they  had  just 
presumed  that  the  Indians  would 
communicate  with  them  in  Span- 
ish. Ron  is  now  planning  to  go  on 
for  the  priesthood  but  he  will 
maintain  his  ties  with  the  pastoral 
team  while  going  to  the  seminary. 

What  all  these  things  say  to  me 
is  that  missionary  work  is  not  a 
one-track  strategy.  It  runs  on 
many  tracks  at  the  same  time. 
Sometimes  these  tracks  run  paral- 
lel, some  times  they  cross.  Some- 
times everything  runs  smoothly, 
sometimes  there  are  derailments 
and  crashes  or  the  engine  just  runs 
out  of  steam.  But  the  work  goes  on 
nevertheless  and  we  trust  in  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  who 
“leads  us  in  ways  everlasting.”* 


Fr.  Clair  Yaeck 
(Scar  boro) 

Fr.  Robert  Day 
(White  Fathers) 

Fr.  Joseph  Hardy 
(African  Missions) 
Fr.  Jean-Louis  Martin 
( Quebec) 


supply  the  lay  people  for  teams  to 
go  to  various  countries. 

Our  fellow  Canadians  from  Que- 
bec shared  with  us  the  experience 
of  four  of  their  priests  in  Minandao 
in  the  Philippines  who  took  up 
work  with  three  groups  of  native 
peoples  who  have  been  pushed 
back  into  the  hills  by  Philippine 
settlers.  They  lived  with  the  peo- 
ple, learned  their  languages,  com- 
piled simple  grammars  and 
collections  of  local  proverbs,  trans- 
lated parts  of  the  Bible  and  helped 
the  people  to  secure  their  human 
rights  and  legal  rights.  Part  of 
their  work  also  was  to  help  the 
people  realize  their  own  cultural 
values,  their  own  value  as  distinct 
peoples  so  they  can  face  the  domi- 
nant Philippine  culture  with  a 
greater  sense  of  identity. 

Scarboro  people  are  trying  to  do 


Penny  McCabe,  Scarboro 
Lay  Missionary  in 
Chiapas,  Mexico. 


similar  things  in  Bukidnon 
(Malaybalay  diocese).  Gary  Saul- 
nier,  one  of  our  lay  missionaries, 
has  been  living  in  a village  of 
native  people,  the  Manobo.  He 
cooperates  with  the  people  in 
developing  appropriate  technol- 
ogy, in  building  their  own  school, 
in  reflecting  with  them  on  the 
Scriptures.  Gary  has  written  a 
book  on  herbal  medicine  in 
Cebuano,  the  language  of  the 
southern  Philippines  and  it  is  now 
in  its  second  printing  of  5,000  cop- 
ies. With  the  encouragement  of 
the  well-known  Fr.  Rene  Fumo- 
leau,  O.M.I.  who  has  done  so  much 
work  with  native  peoples  of  the 
Canadian  north,  Gary  is  recording 
the  folk  songs  and  music  of  the 
people  and  their  folklore  and  tak- 
ing photos  of  whatever  is  signifi- 
cant for  them  as  a people.  The 
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Fr.  John  Craig  Strang,  SFM. 


Fr.  Roland  Roberts,  SFM 


Fifty  Years 
of  Service 
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Jt  is  both  a blessed  and  memora- 
ble occasion  when  we  celebrate  the 
golden  anniversary  of  a signifi- 
cant event.  Such  is  the  case  this 
month  as  we  join  with  two  of  our 
senior  members  in  celebrating  50 
years  of  service  as  priests. 

Father  John  Craig  Strang  was 
born  in  St.  John’s  Newfoundland, 
on  August  23,  1909.  He  received 
his  early  education  at  St.  Patrick’s 
Hall  and  St.  Bonaventure’s  Col- 
lege in  St.  John’s.  After  several 
years  of  study  at  our  Seminary  in 
Scarborough,  Father  Craig  was 
ordained  to  the  Priesthood  by 
Archbishop  E.P.  Roche  in  the 
Cathedral,  St.  John’s,  Newfound- 
land on  September  21, 1933. 

Father  Strang  went  to  China  in 
1934.  After  studying  the  language 
at  Lishui,  Chekiang,  China,  he 
held  posts  in  Tsingtien  and  Pihu. 
After  being  held  under  house 
arrest  by  the  Communists  in 
Lishui  from  1950  till  1952,  he 
returned  to  Canada.  Following  a 


stint  on  the  Society’s  Promotion 
Department,  Father  Craig  was 
missioned  to  the  Bahama  Islands 
in  1954.  Until  1969  he  spent  most 
of  those  years  as  a Pastor  on  the 
Island  of  Eleuthera.  Since  his 
return  to  Canada  in  1969  he  has 
been  doing  parochial  work  in  his 
home  province  of  Newfoundland. 

Father  Roland  Roberts  was  born 
in  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  on 
September  18,  1905.  Before  enter- 
ing St.  Francis  Xavier  Seminary, 
he  received  his  education  at  St. 
Lewis  College,  Victoria,  B.C.,  and 
at  the  Toronto  Central  Technical 
School.  He  was  ordained  to  the 
Priesthood  by  Bishop  Gerald  Mur- 
ray, C.Ss.R.,  in  St.  Andrew’s 
Cathedral,  Victoria,  B.C.,  on  Sep- 
tember 23, 1933.  Father  Roberts  is 
the  first  priest  from  Western  Can- 
ada to  be  ordained  for  our  Society. 
During  1935,  he  was  appointed  to 
our  Chinese  Mission  in  Vancouver, 
B.C.  That  same  year,  he  was 
named  National  Director  of  the 


Pontifical  Association  of  the  Holy 
Childhood,  a post  he  held  until 
1950  when  he  became  responsible 
for  the  Promotion  Department  of 
the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Soci- 
ety. Continuing  in  this  position 
until  1961,  he  also  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Society’s  General 
Council  from  1955  to  1959.  In 
1962,  Father  “Rollie”  went  to  the 
Island  of  St.  Vincent  in  the  Lesser 
Antilles  where  he  was  named  Pas- 
tor of  St.  Benedict’s  Parish  in 
Georgetown.  Father  “Rollie” 
answered  a very  special  need  in 
the  Georgetown  area  by  establish- 
ing a Day  Care  Centre  and  an 
Infant  Hospital.  He  is  presently 
the  Vicar-General  and  Episcopal 
Vicar  of  the  Island  of  St.  Vincent. 

To  Fr.  Craig  and  Fr.  Rollie  we 
extend  our  congratulations  and 
pray  that  the  lord  will  continue  to 
bless  them.* 
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Justice  or 
ofHwrnn 
Rights 
is  for 
‘them’ Communism 


Indian  market  in  Peru 


(Bishop  Alb ano  Quinn) 

translated  by 

Fr.  John  Gault,  SFM. 


In  order  to  understand  more 
clearly  the  task  of  the  Church 
in  Latin  America,  in  a society  in 
which:  “the  rich  become  richer  at 
the  expense  of  the  poor  becoming 
poorer;”  and  in  order  to  defend  the 
Church  against  accusations  of  agi- 
tation, especially  on  the  part  of  for- 
eign priests  and  religious,  we 
reproduce  the  most  important 
parts  of  an  interview  which  was 
published  in  the  Diario  de  Marka 
(4-3-83)  about  the  situation  in 
Peru.  The  interview  was  given  by  a 
Canadian  priest  who  is  a national- 
ized Peruvian:  Most  Rev.  Albano 
Quinn,  Bishop  of  Sicuani,  Peru. 

What  do  you  think  is  the  real 
reason  behind  the  President’s 


attack  on  the  Church?  Some 
seem  to  think  that  he  is  trying 
to  place  particular  importance 
on  a recent  document  made 
public  by  the  episcopal  confer- 
ence and  interprets  it  as  being 
against  the  government . . . 

Everyone  is  asking  the  same 
question:  Why  did  the  President, 
knowing  that  the  Bishops  were 
gathered  for  their  annual  confer- 
ence, choose  this  particular 
moment  to  attack?  I just  do  not 
understand  his  motivation.  The 
only  reason  that  occurs  to  me  is 
that  this  has  been  in  the  plotting 
stage  for  some  time  due  to  events 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  country, 
at  least  in  the  area  around  Cuzco, 


where  certain  elements  of  the  rul- 
ing party  have  been  preparing 
something,  accusing  the  priests 
and  sisters,  especially  those  who 
are  foreigners,  of  interfering  in 
politics.  Of  course,  their  under- 
standing of  politics  is  Marxist,  so 
that  any  group  that  seeks  change, 
speaks  of  justice  or  of  human 
rights  is  Communist  — subversive. 

Many  Catholics  in  some  areas 
confuse  the  Church’s  new  task 
with  Communism . . . 

Nowadays,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid 
this  confusion.  I think  one  must 
consider  the  interests  created  by 
certain  social  groups  who  seek  to 
entrench  themselves  in  power  or 
who  do  not  want  to  change  the 
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present  structures,  a change 
which  many  think  necessary  in 
order  to  establish  an  authentic 
democracy  and  the  full  participa- 
tion of  all  the  citizens  who  make 
up  the  Peruvian  family  and  in 
order  to  assure  justice,  respect  for 
human  rights  and  for  the  dignity 
of  the  person.  But  those  who  pres- 
ently exercise  political  power,  with 
certain  exceptions,  of  course, 
because  we  are  speaking  in  gen- 
eral terms,  are  persons  who  are 
defending  their  own  selfish  inter- 
ests. Any  change,  as  far  as  these 
people  are  concerned,  would  mean 
the  loss  of  everything  which  guar- 
antees their  privileged  position. 

Then,  it  is  these  priviledged 
persons  who  are  denouncing 
the  priests  and  religious? 

We  must  be  realistic.  These  are 
the  people  who  control  the  means 
of  social  communication.  They 
themselves  or  local  functionaries 
are  associated  with  many  depu- 
ties, senators  and  functionaries  of 
the  central  power.  They  are  the 
reporters  who  send  information  to 
Lima,  and  to  the  newspapers, 
which  depend  on  their  ideological 
line,  pick  up  this  information  and 
publish  it.  We  have  experienced 
this  in  the  past. 

Unfortunately,  these  elements 
do  not  realize  that  we  Christians 
are  also  committed  — to  justice,  to 
the  dignity  of  the  person,  to 
human  rights,  just  as  stated  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  Republic,  the 
Civil  Code.  For  them,  this  is  sub- 
version. It  is  to  prepare  the  way  for 
terrorism.  All  this  makes  me 
believe  that  the  cry  of  Commu- 
nism is  nothing  more  than  a front 
to  cover  up  many  things,  to 
frighten  those  who  want  nothing 
to  do  with  Communism,  but  who 
know  how  to  respect  those  who  do. 

One  thing  which  seems  to 
give  credence  to  the  accusation 
that  the  Church  is  compromis- 
ing itself  with  Marxism  is  the 
fact  that  the  progressive  news- 
papers, as  well  as  those  of  the 
government  opposition,  are 
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defending  the  new  task  of  the 
Church. 

I believe  this  is  absolutely  false. 
Unfortunately,  some  circles  here 
seek  to  satanize  the  left,  as  if  all 
leftists  were  terrorists,  as  if  all 
were  Marxists.  There  is  a left 
which  is  not  Marxist.  The  Church 
itself  is  neither  left  nor  right.  The 
Church  has  a different  function  in 
society.  It  is  quite  true  that  some  of 
the  demands  made  by  the  Church 
and  by  some  groups  of  pastoral 
agents  coincide  with  certain  aims 
of  the  leftist  groups. 

I do  not  think  that  the  left  has 
any  monopoly  on  the  word  justice 
nor  any  monopoly  on  the  defence  of 
human  rights,  the  dignity  of  the 
human  person.  Those  of  us  who 
consider  ourselves  to  be  Christian 
are  also  committed  to  the  defence 
of  human  dignity,  cost  what  it  may. 
This  is  in  no  way  terrorism  nor 
subversion. 

We  have  no  fear  of  honest  jour- 
nalistic reporting,  of  an  honour- 
able journalism  which  seeks  the 
truth  without  trying  to  manipu- 


late us  or  the  Church,  in  order  to 
obtain  political  favour.  A high 
standard  of  journalism  recognizes 
the  truth  in  all  this. 

Finally,  Your  Excellency,  it  is 
said  that  foreign  priests  bring 
with  them  an  ideology  which  is 
strange  to  our  way  of  life.  This 
causes  some  to  doubt  the  sin- 
cerity of  this  Christian  assist- 
ance. They  claim  that  he  has 
political  intentions. 

Well,  I can  speak  as  a foreigner 
and  a nationalized  Peruvian.  I 
have  spent  thirty-three  years  in 
Peru.  I assure  you  that  I came  here 
with  no  other  intention  than  to 
help  the  Peruvian  people  as  a 
priest  and  to  serve  the  Church  in 
Peru.  I am  certain  that  the  vast 
majority  of  foreign  priests  came 
here  with  the  same  good  inten- 
tions. 

We  have  left  our  families,  our 
native  lands  where  we  could  have 
lived  in  comfort,  without  the  need 
to  learn  a new  language  and  differ- 
ent customs.  What  happens  is  that 


when  foreigners  come  here  and  see 
the  horrible  social  problems,  the 
distinctions  which  exist,  the  mis- 
ery, the  lack  of  recourse,  the  lack  of 
opportunity  for  one  to  better  his 
situation,  to  be  practically  con- 
demned to  live  in  absolute  poverty, 
this  is  what  causes  many  of  us  to 
despair.  In  other  countries  it  is 
much  easier  to  better  one’s  living 
conditions.  There,  even  if  one  is 
poor,  he  knows  that  his  children 
will  be  able  to  achieve  much  more. 

I am  referring  to  something  of  an 
official  nature.  There  is  a differ- 
ence between  what  is  necessary  in 
order  to  live  and  what  a worker 
can  earn  by  working  eight  hours  a 
day  and  not  be  able  to  free  himself 
from  poverty.  That  is  what  makes 
one  despair.  As  a result,  many  of 
those  who  come  from  other  parts  of 
the  world  experience  the  despera- 
tion of  the  Peruvian  people  and 
this  is  what  inspires  them  to  speak 
out  vehemently,  not  out  of  political 
intentions  nor  for  ideological  rea- 
sons but  simply  to  help  the  poor 
and  oppressed.* 


Paddy  Carr,  a Columban  seminarian  during  overseas 
training  in  Peru. 


Bishop  Alb ano  Quinn  atJuli,  Peru. 
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If  you  make  My  Word  yoer  home  you  will 
Indeed  lie  My  Disciples.’ 


(Jn.  8:31) 


Fr.  Terry  Gallagher,  SFM. 

Seven  hundred  years  before  Christ,  from  the  heart  of 
a Jewish  people  now  firmly  settled  in  the  “Promised 
Land”,  there  arose  a great  prophet,  Isaiah.  His  people,  the 
people  of  Yahweh,  once  tribal  peoples  used  as  slave  labor- 
ers in  Egypt,  after  years  of  struggle  and  generations  of 
journeying  and  decades  and  decades  of  warring  to  estab- 
lish themselves  in  a new  land,  could  remember  now  with 
pride,  the  era  of  David  and  Solomon.  Yahweh,  the  God  of 
Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob  had  made  them  a people,  His 
People,  and  the  symbol  of  God-with-them  was  there  in  the 
Great  Temple  in  Jerusalem,  made  in  the  reign  of  Solomon. 

It  was  in  this  Temple  that  Isaiah  experienced  the  Holi- 
ness of  God. 

“WHAT  A WRETCHED  STATE  I AM  IN!  I AM  LOST, 
FOR  I AM  A MAN  OF  UNCLEAN  LIPS  AND  I LIVE 
AMONG  A PEOPLE  OF  UNCLEAN  LIPS  AND  MY 
EYES  HAVE  LOOKED  AT  THE  KING  YAHWEH 
SABAOTH.”  (Isaiah  6:5) 

Swept  up  in  this  personal  experience  of  the  living  God, 
Isaiah  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  saying: 

“WHOM  SHALL  I SEND?  WHO  WILL  BE  OUR  MES- 
SENGER?” (Isaiah  6:8)  and  spontaneously  generously,  he 
responded:  “HERE  I AM,  SEND  ME!”  (Isaiah  6:9). 

For  the  next  40  years,  through  the  reign  of  several  kings 
in  both  Israel  and  Judah,  Isaiah  called  on  the  leaders  of 
God’s  people  to  renewed  trust  in  God  and  challenged  their 
foreign  policies  of  seeking  security  through  treaties  or 
alliances  with  Assyria  on  one  hand,  and  Egypt  on  the 
other.  This  was  the  East- West  conflict  of  his  time. 

His  stance  was  truly  subversive  and  critical  of  govern- 
ment policy  when  he  prophesied  the  fall  of  both  Israel  and 
Judah  and  their  being  invaded  and  destroyed,  not  because 
he  was  an  agent  of  Assyria  or  Egypt,  but  because  he  spoke 
the  relevant  challenging  word  of  God  to  his  people  in  the 
reality  of  their  situation. 

They  no  longer  trusted  in  God,  but  trusted  in  the  mili- 
tary might  of  their  powerful  neighbor  and,  from  King  to 
smallest  citizen,  had  turned  from  God: 

“WHERE  SHALL  I STRIKE  YOU  NEXT  SINCE  YOU 
HEAP  ONE  BETRAYAL  ON  ANOTHER?  THE  WHOLE 
HEAD  IS  SICK,  THE  WHOLE  HEART  GROWN  FAINT 
FROM  THE  SOLE  OF  THE  FOOT  TO  THE  HEAD 
THERE  IS  NOT  A SOUND  SPOT.”  (Isaiah  1:5,  6) 

There  is  a familiar  ring  for  Canadians  who  read  of  gov- 
ernment and  industrial  intrigue  in  our  national  papers  as 
we  hear  Isaiah  cry  out:  “ ALL  ARE  GREEDY  FOR 
PROFIT  AND  CHASE  AFTER  BRIBES.  THEY  SHOW 
NO  JUSTICE  TO  THE  ORPHAN.  THE  CAUSE  OF  THE 
WIDOW  IS  NEVER  HEARD.”  (Isaiah  1:23) 


We  are  brought  right  home  in  the  ploys  of  the  great 
Development  Companies  and  the  builders  of  luxury  hous- 
ing, hotels  and  government  offices  where  rental  housing 
for  the  poor  and  the  unemployed  once  stood,  reading 
Isaiah’s  warning:  “WOE  TO  THOSE  WHO  ADD  HOUSE 
TO  HOUSE  AND  JOIN  FIELD  TO  FIELD  UNTIL 
EVERYWHERE  BELONGS  TO  THEM  AND  THEY  ARE 
THE  SOLE  INHABITANTS  OF  THE  LAND.”  (Isaiah  5:8- 
9) 

For  Isaiah  there  was  no  real  worship  of  God  or  fidelity  to 
His  Law  unless  there  was  justice  between  men  and  women 
in  their  relationships,  be  they  social,  economical  or  politi- 
cal: 

“WHAT  ARE  YOUR  ENDLESS  SACRIFICES  TO  ME 
(here  we  Catholics  could  insert  “SUNDAY  EUCHA- 
RISTS”) . . . BRING  ME  YOUR  WORTHLESS  GIFTS  NO 
MORE  (and  thinking  of  our  ADVENTS,  CHRISTMASES, 
LENTS  AND  EASTERS)  I CANNOT  ENDURE  FESTI- 
VAL AND  SOLEMNITY,  YOUR  NEW  MOONS  AND 
YOUR  PILGRIMAGES  I HATE  WITH  ALL  MY  SOUL.” 
(Isaiah  1:11-14) 

Isaiah  exhorted  his  people  to  change  their  ways  of  relat- 
ing to  one  another  so  that  God  could  dwell  again  among 
them:  TAKE  YOUR  WRONG-DOING  OUT  OF  MY 
SIGHT;  CEASE  TO  DO  EVIL  (Unfair  Rent  Increases); 
LEARN  TO  DO  GOOD  (New  Technology  for  the  Benefit  of 
All);  SEARCH  FOR  JUSTICE  (Right  to  work  for  the 
Unemployed);  HELP  THE  OPPRESSED  (Peoples  of  the 
Third  World);  BE  JUST  TO  THE  ORPHAN  (The  Unborn); 
PLEAD  FOR  THE  WIDOW  (Single  Parent,  Mothers  on 
Welfare).  (Isaiah  1:16-17) 

And  as  we  Canadians  live  in  this  nuclear  age,  unconsult- 
ed by  our  Government  in  the  decision  to  test  the  CRUISE 
MISSILE  in  Alberta  and  step  closer  to  the  possibility  of  a 
global  nuclear  holocaust,  Isaiah’s  call  to  conversion  and  a 
non-violent  lifestyle  hits  home  like  new:  “HE  WILL 
WIELD  AUTHORITY  OVER  THE  NATIONS,  AND 
ADJUDICATE  BETWEEN  MANY  PEOPLES:  THESE 
WILL  HAMMER  THEIR  SWORDS  INTO  PLOUGH- 
SHARES, THEIR  SPEARS  INTO  SICKLES,  NATION 
WILL  NOT  LIFT  SWORD  AGAINST  NATION;  THERE 
WILL  BE  NO  MORE  TRAINING  FOR  WAR.”  (Isaiah  2:4- 
5) 

These  words  of  Isaiah  we  have  reflected  on  together  in 
this  article  speak  of  the  “mission”  of  Isaiah,  a prophet  who 
challenged  the  lifestyle  and  values  of  his  people. 

More  than  in  his  time,  our  world  and  our  nation,  Canada 
needs  men  and  women  imbued  with  that  spirit  of  Isaiah  to 
stand  up,  to  speak  out  and  to  live  the  mission. 

“WHOM  SHALL  I SEND?  WHO  WILL  BE  OUR  MES- 
SENGER?” (Isaiah  6:8)» 
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Scriptural 

Inflection 

“Teach  a child  how  he  should 
live,  and  he  will  remember  it 
all  his  life.”  Prov.  22:6. 


“If  you  listen  to  advice  and 
are  willing  to  learn,  one  day 
you  will  be  wise.”  Prov.  19:20. 
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“Never  forget  these  commands 
that  I am  giving  you  today. 
Teach  them  to  your  children.” 
Deut.  6:6,  7a. 


“My  brothers:  I myself  feel 
sure  that  you  are  full  of  good- 
ness, that  you  have  all 
knowledge,  and  that  you  are 
able  to  teach  one  another.” 
Rom.  15:14. 
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“Permit  me,  then,  to  commend  to  your  special  pastoral  attention  the  urgency  of  making  your  faithful 
aware  of  the  Church’s  social  doctrine.”  Pope  John  Paul  II,  January  28,  1979 


“Christ  did  not  remain  indifferent  in  the  face  of  this 
vast  and  demanding  imperative  of  social  morality. 
Neither  could  the  Church.  In  the  spirit  of  the  Church, 
which  is  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  supported  by  its 
ample,  solid  teaching,  let  us  get  back  to  work  in  this 
field. 

Here  I must  once  again  emphasize  that  the 
Church’s  concern  is  for  the  whole  human  being. 

Thus  an  indispensable  condition  for  a just  economic 
system  is  that  it  foster  the  growth  and  spread  of 
public  education  and  culture.  The  juster  an  economy 
is,  the  deeper  will  be  its  cultural  awareness.” 

Pope  John  Paul  II, 
Opening  Address  III,  1. 

Ill  General  Conference  of  Latin 
American  Bishops,  1979. 

“Man  has  the  natural  right  ...  to  receive  a good 
general  education,  and  a technical  or  professional 
training  consistent  with  the  degree  of  educational 
development  in  his  own  country.  Furthermore,  a sys- 
tem must  be  devised  for  affording  gifted  members  of 
society  the  opportunity  of  engaging  in  more  advanced 
studies,  with  a view  to  occupying,  as  far  as  possible, 
positions  of  responsibility  in  society  in  keeping  with 
their  natural  talent  and  acquired  skill.” 

John  XXIII: 
Encyclical  Pacem  in  Terris,  13, 1963. 

“Ten  years  ago,  describing  true  human  progress  in 
his  encyclical  Populorum  Progressio,  Paul  VI 
appealed  for  universal  solidarity  among  mankind. 
This  solidarity  must  allow  all  peoples  to  develop  their 
full  personality  as  individuals  and  as  groups.  Such 
integral  development  calls  for  self-reliant  peoples 
who  will  be  the  artisans  of  their  own  development, 
whose  concern  will  be  to  build  their  solidarity,  put- 
ting into  it  the  best  of  themselves.  Different  models  of 
society  can  be  built  from  Gospel  values  of  love,  justice 
and  equality;  but  no  social  order  built  without  these 
values  can  meet  fully  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  all 
mankind.” 

A Society  to  be  Transformed. 

Catholic  Bishops  of  Canada,  1977. 


“The  method  of  education  very  frequently  still  in 
use  today  encourages  narrow  individualism.  Part  of 
the  human  family  lives  immersed  in  a mentality 
which  exalts  possessions.  The  school  and  the  com- 
munications media,  which  are  often  obstructed  by 
the  established  order,  allow  the  formation  only  of  the 
man  desired  by  that  order,  that  is  to  say  man  in  its 
image,  not  a new  man  but  a copy  of  man  as  he  is. 

But  education  demands  a renewal  of  heart,  a 
renewal  based  on  the  recognition  of  sin  in  its  individ- 
ual and  social  manifestations.  It  will  also  educate  a 
truly  and  entirely  human  way  of  life  in  justice,  love 
and  simplicity.” 

Synod  of  Bishops,  Rome,  1971. 

“It  can  even  be  affirmed  that  economic  growth 
depends  in  the  very  first  place  upon  social  progress; 
thus  basic  education  is  the  primary  object  of  any  plan 
of  development.  Indeed  hunger  for  education  is  no 
less  debasing  than  hunger  for  food;  an  illiterate  is  a 
person  with  an  undernourished  mind.  To  be  able  to 
read  and  write,  to  acquire  a professional  formation, 
means  to  recover  confidence  in  oneself  and  to  discover 
that  we  can  progress  along  with  others.” 

Populorum  Progressio,  Paul  VI,  1967. 

“Efforts  should  be  made  ...  to  give  priority  in  the 
educational  field  to  the  many  poor  segments  of  our 
population  who  are  materially  and  culturally 
marginalized.  By  way  of  preference,  the  educational 
services  and  resources  of  the  Church  should  be 
geared  toward  them,  with  the  agreement  of  the  Ordi- 
nary of  the  area. 

To  combine  literacy  training  of  marginal  groups 
with  educational  activities  that  will  help  them  to 
communicate  effectively;  to  take  cognizance  of  their 
rights  and  duties;  to  understand  the  situation  in 
which  they  are  living  and  its  causes;  to  organize 
effectively  in  the  fields  of  civil  life,  labour,  politics  and 
government  power;  and  hence  to  participate  fully  in 
the  decision-making  processes  that  affect  them.” 

Ill  General  Conference  of  Latin 
American  Bishops,  Puebla, 
Mexico,  January  1979.  (1043.5) 
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Graphs  courtesy  of  New  Internationalist. 


Enrolment  Boom  . . . 

The  1960s  and  early  70s  were  the  great  boom  years  in 
education.  By  1978  over  60%  of  Third  World  primary  age 
children  and  nearly  40  per  cent  of  secondary  age  were  in 
school.  In  the  developed  countries  in  the  same  year  nearly 
95%  of  all  primary  age  children  were  in  school  and  over 
90%  of  all  secondary  age. 

Total  number  of  students  as  a percentage  of  age  group 
(1960-79) 

Post- 

Primary  Secondary  Secondary 

School  School  School 

Country*  1960  1979  1960  1979  1960  1979 

POOR  WORLD 


Tanzania 

25 

104 

2 

4 

- 

1 

Mozambique 

48 

107 

2 

9 

- 

psSSs 

Senegal 

27 

42 

3 

10 

1 

2 

Zimbabwe 

96 

104 

6 

15 

W — ' 

- 

Nigeria 

36 

79 

4 

10 

- 

1 

Bangladesh 

47 

65 

8 

25 

1 

2 

India 

61 

78 

20 

27 

3 

8 

Sri  Lanka 

95 

98 

27 

53 

1 

1 

Philippines 

95 

98 

26 

63 

13 

27 

Malaysia 

96 

93 

19 

52 

1 

3 

Bolivia 

64 

82 

12 

35 

4 

13 

Peru 

83 

112 

15 

50 

4 

17 

Guatemala 

45 

69 

7 

15 

2 

6 

Cuba 

109 

112 

14 

71 

3 

19 

Costa  Rica 

96 

107 

21 

48 

5 

24 

Brazil 

95 

89 

1 1 

32 

2 

1 1 

Mexico 

80 

124 

1 1 

45 

3 

12 

Chile 

109 

119 

24 

55 

4 

12 

Argentina 

98 

110 

23 

56 

1 1 

22 

Jordan 

77 

102 

25 

74 

1 

- 

Iraq 

65 

120 

19 

56 

2 

9 

Saudi  Arabia 

12 

64 

2 

31 

- 

7 

Kuwait 

117 

99 

37 

74 

- 

12 

RICH  WORLD 

New  Zealand 

108 

107 

73 

81 

13 

29 

Australia 

103 

1 1 1 

51 

86 

13 

26 

UK 

92 

105 

66 

83 

9 

20 

USA 

118 

98 

86 

97 

32 

56 

Canada 

107 

102 

46 

89 

16 

37 

Japan 

103 

101 

74 

90 

10 

29 

USSR 

100 

101 

49 

104 

1 1 

21 

‘ For  countries  with  universal  primary  education  gross  enrolment  ratios 
may  exceed  100%  because  some  pupils  may  be  below  or  above  the 
official  primary  school  age. 


The  War  of  the  Words 

The  most  important  battle  in  development  is  the  fight  against  illiteracy.  Over  the  last 
three  decades  poor  countries  have  greatly  reduced  the  percentage  of  illiterates.  By 
1980  the  figure  was  29%  and  it  could  fall  to  26%  by  1990,  according  to  UNESCO. 
Nevertheless,  the  800  million  illiterates  in  1980  could  increase  to  over  950  million  by 
the  year  2000.  The  burden  of  illiteracy  falls  hardest  on  the  poorest  and  most 
disadvantaged  groups,  landless  rural  peasants,  women  and  slum  dwellers. 


402 

millions 


The  estimated  number  of  illiterates  over  15  years,  in  1980 
(China,  North  Korea  and  Vietnam  are  not  included) 
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“Everyone  has  the  right  to  education.  Education  shall  be 
free,  at  least  in  the  elementary  and  fundamental  stages. 
Elementary  education  shall  be  compulsory.  Technical  and 
professional  education  shall  be  made  generally  available 
and  higher  education  shall  be  equally  accessible  to  all  on 
the  basis  of  merit. 

Education  shall  be  directed  to  the  full  development  of  the 
human  personality  and  to  the  strengthening  of  respect  for 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms.  It  shall  promote 
understanding,  tolerance  and  friendship  among  all 
nations,  racial  or  religious  groups,  and  shall  further  the 
activities  of  the  United  Nations  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace. 

Parents  have  a prior  right  to  choose  the  kind  of  education 
that  shall  be  given  to  their  children. 

ARTICLE  26 

Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
approved  December  10, 1948  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 


Fr.  John  Gault,  S.F.M.  from 
Cornwall,  Ontario  served  in 
mission  for  many  years  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  He  is 
presently  working  in  the  Mission 
Information  Department  at  our 
Headquarters. 

On  September  10th  of  this 
year,  we  celebrate  the  400th 
anniversary  of  Fr.  Matteo  Ricci’s 
entrance  into  the  Middle  Kingdom 
or  the  country  known  to  us  as 
China.  It  is  a significant  date  in 
the  history  of  Christian  missions. 


Fr.  John  Gault,  SFM. 


Through  Ricci,  the  modern  Chi- 
nese Church  was  established  and 
cultural  relations  between  Eng- 
land and  China  began  to  develop. 

While  Ricci  was  studying  in 
Rome  to  become  a Jesuit  priest,  he 
volunteered  for  the  mission  of  the 
Far  East.  This  area  of  the  world 
had  been  assigned  to  Portugal  by 
papal  decree.  Hence,  all  mission- 
aries working  in  those  countries 
owed  their  allegiance  to  the  King 
of  Portugal.  In  1577,  Ricci  made 
his  way  to  Portugal  to  await  pas- 
sage to  Goa,  a Portuguese  enclave 
on  the  western  coast  of  India. 
Ricci,  along  with  his  friend 
Michele  Ruggieri  and  a number  of 
other  Jesuit  missionaries  were 
granted  a farewell  audience  with 


the  young  King  of  Portugal,  before 
setting  out  on  their  long  and  dan- 
gerous voyage. 

They  arrived  in  Goa  several 
months  later  where  they  soon 
became  disenchanted  with  the 
famous  Christian  centre  of  the 
Indies.  The  Archdiocese  of  Goa 
extended  from  Mozambique  to 
Japan.  Ricci  and  Ruggieri  discov- 
ered that  the  European  authori- 
ties tried  to  force  on  the  natives 
the  Faith  which  they  did  not  prac- 
tise. They  learned  that  all  Hindu 
temples  on  the  Goan  island  had 
been  destroyed  and  that  a law 
existed  which  forbade  a Christian 
to  keep  a non-Christian  in  his 
employ.  Hence,  in  order  to  make  a 
livelihood,  thousands  of  natives 
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had  to  accept  a religion  they  did 
not  understand.  As  Ricci  and  Rug- 
gieri  discovered  more  and  more 
European  abuses,  they  readily 
understood  why  Francis  Xavier 
had  abandoned  the  Portuguese 
area  of  influence  and  made  his  way 
to  Japan  where  the  horrors  of 
European  authorities  could  not 
destroy  his  work  as  a missionary  of 
Christ. 

Allesandro  Valignano,  the 
Jesuit  visitator  in  the  Orient,  dur- 
ing his  visit  to  Goa  in  1575, 
instructed  those  under  him  that 
conversions  should  not  be  forced. 
He  insisted  that  charity  was  to  be 
the  primary  means  by  which  the 
natives  were  to  be  led  to  Christ. 
These  simple  notions  were  to  grad- 
ually blossom  forth  as  a whole  new 
outlook  to  missionary  method. 
After  all,  the  basic  revelation  by 
Christ  was  the  love,  mercy  and  for- 
giveness of  the  Father,  inviting  us 
to  respond  to  His  love.  Love  calls 
forth  a loving  response.  If  that 
response  is  not  free  then  it  is  not  a 
loving  response.  Thus,  God’s  plan 
is  frustrated.  Yes,  frustrated  by 
those  whom  God  called  through 
Baptism  to  be  witnesses  to  His  love 
for  all  mankind. 

Valignano,  an  Italian  Jesuit, 
was  a man  of  rare  intellectual  and 
spiritual  gifts.  Upon  arriving  in 
Macao,  the  most  distant  outreach 
of  Portuguese  influence  in  the  Ori- 
ent, Fr.  Valignano  experienced, 
once  again,  a narrow-minded 
Europeanism.  Although  this 
small  Portuguese  enclave  on  the 
southern  coast  of  China  was  com- 
pletely isolated  from  the  Western 
World  and  although  its  presence 
was  simply  tolerated  by  the  Chi- 
nese authorities  for  the  purposes 
of  trade,  the  Portuguese  minority 
in  Macao  had  the  arrogance  to 
insist  that  all  Chinse  converts  in 
the  settlement  be  forced  to  adopt 
Portuguese  names,  clothing  and 
customs.  It  was  tantamount  to  say- 
ing that  Christianity  could  be 
expressed  only  through  European 
culture.  Valignano  saw  the  error  of 


trying  to  graft  the  European  cul- 
tural expression  of  Christianity 
onto  the  ancient  and  self-sufficient 
Chinese  culture.  Christ  Himself 
had  spoken  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
as  leaven  and  Valignano  was 
determined  that  the  Good  News 
would  be  introduced  into  the  Mid- 
dle Kingdom  as  such.  He  visioned 
Christ  as  entering  this  Oriental 
milieu  in  a meek  and  humble  way 
and  through  the  normal  process  of 
evolution  bring  about  a transfor- 
mation from  within. 

Hence,  Valignano  wanted  each 
missionary  to  learn  to  read,  write 
and  speak  the  Chinese  language 
as  well  as  acquire  a thorough 
understanding  of  the  culture. 
More  than  simple  knowledge,  he 
wanted  the  priests  to  adopt  the 
customs  of  the  land. 

Father  Valignano  chose  Rug- 
gieri  and  Ricci  to  begin  putting 
into  effect  his  overall  plan  for  the 
conversion  of  China.  He  arranged 
for  the  two  to  live  apart  from  the 
Jesuit  community  in  Macao  so 
that  they  could  prepare  them- 
selves for  their  future  work  with- 
out interference  from  those  who 
had  very  different  views  about 
missionary  methods.  They  were  to 
dedicate  themselves  wholeheart- 
edly to  studying  the  language  and 
to  obtaining  all  possible  informa- 
tion about  the  history,  culture  and 
customs  of  the  Middle  Kingdom. 
Valignano,  himself,  spent  time 
with  them  explaining  his  ideas  on 
the  missionary  method  of  adapta- 
tion. Because  of  his  own  experi- 
ence in  Japan,  he  urged  his 
proteges  to  seek  the  respect  and 
friendship  of  the  ruling  class. 

However,  in  spite  of  Valignano’s 
high  hopes  and  plans,  the  doors  of 
the  Celestial  Kingdom  remained 


Kunming:  Silhouetted  against  the 
mountains  that  surround  Kumming  on 
all  sides,  a lake  boat,  sail  hoisted  high, 
enters  the  canal  that  runs  through  the 
centre  of  Kunming. 
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Marble  bridge  near  Peking 


closed  and  well  guarded.  They 
would  yield  only  to  the  gentle  pres- 
sure of  those  who  understood  the 
feelings,  needs  and  experience  of 
the  Chinese  people. 

After  some  frustrating  efforts, 
the  doors  opened  cautiously  for 
Ruggieri  and  Ricci.  Due  to  the 
influence  of  a friendly  Chinese 
viceroy,  they  were  granted  permis- 
sion to  take  up  residence  in  the 
city  of  Chaoch’ing,  the  capital  of 
Kwangtung  province,  situated  on 
the  West  river,  not  far  from  Can- 
ton. They  arrived  in  the  city  on 
September  10,  1583  — a truly 
memorable  date  in  the  history  of 
Christian  missions.  The  friendly 
viceroy  donated  property  and  they 
immediately  set  to  work  building 
the  first  Christian  centre  in  the 
interior  of  this  vast  country. 

Valignano  had  learned  in  Japan 
that  the  people  held  the  Buddhist 
monks  in  high  esteem  and  advised 
Ruggieri  and  Ricci  to  adopt  the 
garb  of  these  holy  men  of  the  Ori- 
ent. It  was  hoped  that  in  this  way 
they  would  be  more  acceptable  to 
the  Chinese  who  had  received 
Buddhism  from  India.  Street 


Nanking  street  scene 


preaching  was  not  acceptable  in 
China  and  the  new  missionaries 
began  to  realize  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Middle  Kingdom  could 
be  led  to  Christ  only  by  the  exam- 
ple of  a good  life  and  by  means  of 
books. 

Eventually,  Ricci’s  companion, 
Pompilio  (Michele)  Ruggieri, 
returned  to  Europe.  After  nine 
years,  he  was  still  far  from  fluent 
in  Chinese.  It  was  decided  that  he 
should  return  to  the  West  where  he 
could  educate  his  fellow-Europe- 
ans  in  Chinese  matters  and  obtain 
funds  for  the  Jesuit  project  in  the 
Middle  Kingdom.  Other  Jesuits 
joined  Ricci  in  his  efforts  but  he 
always  remained  the  real  source  of 
animation.  Over  the  years,  he 
made  his  way  north  from  one  city 
to  another  until  he  eventually 
arrived  in  Peking,  the  centre  of  the 
Empire  and  the  throne  of  the 
Emperor. 

LI  MA-TOU 

In  the  city  of  Shiuhing,  Ricci 
decided  to  build  his  new  centre 
Chinese  style,  for  fear  of  being 
accused  of  building  a Portuguese 
fortress  if  he  built  it  after  the 
European  fashion.  In  that  city, 
both  he  and  his  new  companion, 
Antonio  de  Almeida,  contracted 
malaria.  Almeida  died  but  Ricci 
recovered  and  continued  the  work 
to  which  he  had  dedicated  his  life. 

By  this  time,  Ricci  realized  that 
Buddhist  monks  were  not  highly 
respected  but  that  the  scholar 
class  enjoyed  prestige.  So,  he  dis- 


carded the  Buddhist  garb  for  that 
of  the  student.  Ricci  and  his  Jesuit 
companions  were  well  versed  in 
astronomy,  mathematics  and 
mechanics.  Another  important 
change  came  about  when  Ricci 
was  named  superior  of  the  Jesuit 
missions  in  China  and  became 
independent  of  Portuguese  influ- 
ence in  Macao.  The  Chinese 
authorities  always  feared  the  Por- 
tuguese presence  in  that  enclave, 
as  well  as  the  Spanish  stronghold 
in  the  Philippines. 

Perhaps  Ricci’s  most  influential 
convert  was  a distinguished  offi- 
cial by  the  name  of  Hsu  Kuang- 
ch’i.  It  was  Hsu’s  daughter  who 
became  a truly  dedicated  Chris- 
tian and  did  much  to  spread  the 
message  of  Christ.  It  is  said  that 
she  taught  the  Gospel  story  to  pro- 
fessional storytellers  in  order  to 
bring  the  Good  News  to  the 
masses,  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Eventually,  by  way  of  the  south- 
ern capital,  Nanking,  Ricci 
obtained  permission  in  1601  to 
establish  a residence  in  Peking. 
This  fact  fulfilled  his  long-cher- 
ished dream.  It  had  taken  sixteen 
years  to  accomplish  this.  Now,  his 
great  desire  was  to  meet  the 
Emperor. 

Acceptance  by  the  Emperor  had 
the  desired  effect.  Doors  began 
opening  in  other  parts  of  the 
Empire.  Ricci  and  his  companions 
were  savouring  success  after  long 
years  of  persevering  effort.  As 
more  Jesuits  entered  the  country, 
plans  began  to  develop  to  open  a 
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Seminary  in  Macao  for  the  train- 
ing of  native  clergy. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Ricci  had 
profoundly  impressed  the  Chi- 
nese. On  the  other  hand,  through 
Ricci’s  writings  the  imagination  of 
Europe  was  fired  by  every  bit  of 
information  about  the  vast  Celes- 
tial Empire  of  the  Far  East.  Euro- 
peans began  to  idealize  the  culture 
of  China  and  Chinese  thought 
began  to  influence  Europe  far 
more  than  European  thought 
would  ever  influence  China. 
Indeed,  it  is  true  as  the  New  Cath- 
olic Encyclopedia  states  that 
Father  Matteo  Ricci  was  an  “emi- 
nent missionary  scientist,  founder 
of  the  modern  Chinese  Church  and 
pioneer  of  cultural  relations 
between  Europe  and  China.”  Ricci 
did  more  than  anyone  else  to  adapt 
Christianity  to  the  ancient  culture 
and  environment  of  the  Orient. 
After  spending  more  than  a quar- 
ter of  a century  in  China,  Ricci 
concluded  that  Chinese  converts 
should  be  permitted  to  carry  out 
their  two  customary  practices,  the 
veneration  of  the  deceased  mem- 
bers of  their  families  and  also  the 
veneration  of  Confucius,  the  great 
Chinese  philosopher.  The  decision 
led  to  one  of  the  most  difficult  con- 
troversies in  the  history  of  the 
Church. 

However,  Matteo  Ricci  (Li  Matou 
in  Chinese)  died  before  the  contro- 
versy reached  its  height.  On  the 
evening  of  May  11,  1610,  as  the 
sun  slowly  sank  behind  Peking’s 
western  gate,  Ricci  surrendered 
his  spirit  to  the  Eternal  Father. 
The  Emperor  himself  granted  a 
place  of  burial  on  the  outskirts  of 
Peking.  The  funeral  services  fol- 
lowed as  closely  as  possible  the 
native  customs,  in  conformity 
with  Ricci’s  own  policy  of  conform- 
ing as  far  as  possible  with  Chinese 
culture.  His  missionary  method 
had  never  been  one  of  antagonism 
but  rather  one  of  reconciliation. 
Even  in  death,  he  was  able  to  carry 
out  his  most  cherished  convic- 
tions. • 


Spirit  of 
Scarboro 

Fr.  Roger  Brennan,  SFM. 

"V^^hen  a person  becomes  a 
member  of  the  Scarboro  For- 
eign Mission  Society  he  becomes 
part  of  a group  which  may  be  com- 
pared in  some  ways  to  a family.  We 
have  a history  and  a unique  char- 
acter which  has  been  moulded  over 
the  years  by  the  experiences  and 
personalities  which  have  been 
part  of  the  Society.  We  have  our 
favourite  characters  in  the  Society 
and  anecdotes  to  go  with  them. 
Each  person  becomes  a part  of  this, 
but  also  brings  his  or  her  special 
gifts  to  the  Society. 

The  fourth  section  in  our  Consti- 
tutions regarding  the  Spirit  of  the 
Society,  tries  to  address  this  real- 
ity. We  are  reminded  that  we  must 
try  to  live  as  a community  with 
special  attention  to  certain  charac- 
teristics which  should  be  found  in 
Scarboro  as  Christians  and  as  mis- 
sionaries. We  are  urged  to  use  our 
individual  gifts  to  encourage  and 
support  one  another  in  an  effort  to 
respond  even  more  generously  to 
the  Gospel  and  our  own  Constitu- 
tions. 

Specifically  the  areas  mentioned 
are:  simplicity  of  life,  hospitality, 
dialogue  and  mutual  concern. 

It  is  Christ  himself  who  calls  all 
Christians  to  simplicity  of  life.  He 
challenges  us  to  keep  our  priori- 
ties straight,  to  discipline  our 
desire  for  luxuries  and  the  power 
of  wealth,  to  respect  the  earth  and 
its  resources  for  which  we  are  co- 
responsible  and  to  be  concerned 
about  the  distribution  of  the  goods 
of  the  earth  with  all  of  our  brothers 
and  sisters.  In  our  affluent  society 


it  is  so  easy  to  become  confused 
and  seduced  by  the  infinite  variety 
of  invitations  to  consume  beyond 
what  we  could  ever  need  or  have  a 
right  to.  In  a Society  like  Scarboro, 
working  as  we  do  with  so  many 
who  often  don’t  have  even  the 
essentials  for  human  existence,  it 
is  important  that  we  reflect  and 
challenge  one  another  on  the  way 
we  live  and  how  we  use  the  goods 
made  available  to  us. 

As  missionaries,  we  are  constant 
receivers  of  hospitality  from  peo- 
ple in  the  countries  in  which  we 
work.  It  is  natural  therefore  that  a 
concern  for  hospitality  should  be  a 
special  hallmark  of  the  Society.  St. 
Paul  reminds  us  that  this  should 
be  a characteristic  of  all  Chris- 
tians, “make  hospitality  your  spe- 
cial care.”  (Rom.  12:13). 

Finally,  we  are  to  encourage  dia- 
logue and  mutual  concern  among 
the  members.  We  know  how  impor- 
tant these  qualities  are  in  a family 
and  they  are  no  less  important  for 
a Society  like  Scarboro.  It  is 
through  dialogue  that  we  are  able 
to  share  the  riches  of  our  insight 
and  experience  with  one  another. 
Through  dialogue  we  maintain  a 
sense  of  unity,  of  being  part  of  the 
Society  and  its  decisions. 

Our  former  Constitutions  saw  as 
part  of  the  general  purpose  of  the 
Society,  the  sanctification  of  its 
members.  This  theme  is  main- 
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tained  in  our  expression  of  mutual 
concern.  All  of  us  need  the  loving 
concern  of  other  people.  This  is 
especially  true  when  as  Scarboro 
members,  we  find  ourselves  in  for- 
eign lands,  far  from  familiar  peo- 
ple and  customs,  or  when  we  must 
take  a position  in  opposition  to  cer- 
tain trends  in  our  own  country  or 
situations  in  another  country.  It 
can  be  very  lonely  trying  to  wit- 
ness to  values  of  the  Gospel,  and 
the  support  of  someone  who  under- 
stands what  we  are  trying  to  do  or 
say  can  be  the  strengthening  fac- 
tor which  enables  us  to  continue. 

We  have  then  in  this  section  an 
attempt  to  describe  some  impor- 
tant characteristics  of  Scarboro  as 
a Society  of  Christian  mission- 
aries trying  to  support  one 
another  in  an  ever  more  explicit 
witness  to  Christ  and  his  Gospel.  • 


that 

never  ends 


Over  the  years  many  friends  of 
Scarboro  have  generously  helped 
Scarboro  missionaries  in  their 
apostolate  by  remembering  us  in 
their  wills. 

If  you  would  like  more  information 
on  wills,  please  write  to: 

Fr.  Basil  Kirby,  S.F.M., 
do  Scarboro  Missions, 

2685  Kingston  Road, 
Scarborough,  Ontario. 

M1M  1M4 

Our  legal  title  is: 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society, 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarborough,  Ont.  M1M  1M4 


C eremony 


On  the  feast  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
in  the  Chapel  at  our  Scarboro 
headquarters,  a simple  but  beauti- 
ful ceremony  was  held  for  six 
departing  Scarboro  missionaries. 

After  the  Communion  of  the 
Mass,  the  Superior  General,  Fr. 
Kenneth  MacAulay,  SFM,  gave 
the  missionary  mandate  in  the 
name  of  the  Society  to  Fr.  Dan 
Generalli,  Fr.  Dan  O’Hanley  and 
Margaret  Keogh.  He  also  con- 
firmed the  renewal  of  overseas 
commitments  of  Fathers  Gary 
McDonald,  Tom  O’Toole  and  Paul 
Ouellette. 

Fathers  Dan  Generalli  of  the 
Diocese  of  Syracuse  and  Father 
Dan  O’Hanley  of  the  Diocese  of 
Charlottetown  committed  them- 
selves as  associate  members  of 
Scarboro  for  the  next  five  years. 
Both  have  been  assigned  to  the 
Diocese  of  Itacoatiara,  Brazil. 

Margaret  Keogh,  a native  of 
Ottawa,  has  been  assigned  to  the 
island  of  St.  Vincent  in  the  Carib- 
bean. She  will  work  with  the  Scar- 
boro team  there  while  continuing 
as  a student  in  the  formation  pro- 
gram. 

Having  served  in  Canada  in 
administrative  positions  during 
the  last  number  of  years,  three 
Scarboro  priests  renewed  their 
commitment  to  serve  in  mission 
outside  of  Canada.  Fr.  Gary 
McDonald  will  be  returning  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  Fr.  Tom 


O’Toole  to  Japan.  Fr.  Paul  Ouel- 
lette has  been  assigned  to  Peru 
and  will  join  the  Scarboro  team 
working  at  Christ,  Light  of  the 
World  parish  in  Lima. 

Fr.  Terry  O’Sullivan  in  his  hom- 
ily reminded  us  that,  “we  go 
because  Jesus  tells  us  to  go.  Our 
experience  tells  us  over  and  over 
again  that  we  don’t  have  all  the 
answers.  We  go  to  learn,  to  be 
evangelized,  to  participate  in  a 
dialogue  about  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  As  foreigners  we  have  differ- 
ent points  of  reference  and  hence  we 
hope  to  enrich  and  be  enriched  as 
we  share  our  faith  with  other  peo- 
ples. We  go  as  people  who  believe, 
who  have  faith  in  the  Kingdom, 
faith  in  the  Jesus  who  says,  “Go!” 

Hence,  as  we  send  Dan  O’Han- 
ley, Marg  Keogh  and  Dan  Gen- 
narelli  for  the  first  time  and  renew 
Gary  McDonald’s,  Tom  O’Toole’s 
and  Paul  Ouellette’s  commitment 
to  mission,  we  ask  that  the  Spirit 
of  God  give  them  the  gift  of  hear- 
ing, that  they  might  perceive  and 
understand  the  cry  of  their  people; 
the  gift  of  touch,  that  they  might 
be  able  to  reach  out  and  walk  with 
their  people  as  partners;  the  gift  of 
speech,  that  the  Word  of  God  be 
always  in  their  mouth  as  they  dia- 
logue and  search  together  with 
their  people  for  that  Kingdom  that 
Jesus  started  so  long  ago  and  has 
charged  us  to  spread.  • 
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Fr.  Dan  Generally  BRAZIL 


Margaret  Keogh,  ST.  VINCENT 


Fr.  Gary  McDonald,  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 


Fr.  Dan  O’Hanley,  BRAZIL 


Fr.  Tom  O’Toole,  JAPAN 


Fr.  Paul  Ouellette,  PERU 
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HELDER  CAMARA 

Honoured  hj  Buddhists 

Editor’s  Note:  The  following  account  is  provided  by  UCA  News  of  Hong  Kong. 


Archbishop  Helder  Camara  of 
Brazil  arrived  in  Japan  on 
April  7 of  this  year  to  receive  the 
peace  prize  of  the  Niwano  Peace 
Foundation  and  to  attend  a confer- 
ence of  religious  leaders  in  Kyoto 
on  April  17. 

The  archbishop  addressed  about 
50  representatives  of  the  Shinto, 
Buddhist  and  Christian  faiths. 
Bishop  Raymond  Kenichi  Tanaka 
of  Kyoto  and  four  priests  repre- 
sented the  Catholic  Church. 

Archbishop  Camara’s  last  visit 
to  Kyoto  had  been  in  1970,  when 
he  co-chaired  the  First  World  Con- 
ference on  Religion  and  Peace. 

In  his  address,  Archbishop  Cam- 
ara said  there  were  encouraging 
signs  of  cooperation  and  harmony 
among  the  religions  of  the  world, 
but  that  a greater  effort  was 
needed  towards  unity  in  the  face  of 
problems  from  science,  society  and 
religion. 

“I  believe  that  love  and  spiritual 


strength  can  overcome  hate  and 
greed.  I believe  we  should  stand 
with  the  poor  and  the  oppressed 
against  their  rich  oppressors,”  the 
archbishop  of  Recife  said. 

The  archbishop  finally  called  for 
the  building  of  a university  in 
Japan,  where  there  could  be  edu- 
cation for  peace  to  liberate  people 
from  poverty  and  oppression. 

Asked  later  on  how  he  felt  about 
receiving  the  Niwano  Peace 
Award,  the  archbishop  replied, 
“For  me,  its  importance  lies  not 
with  myself  as  an  individual.  It 
signifies  the  truth  that  all  men  are 
brothers  in  the  ecumenical  spirit 
of  Vatican  II.” 

“The  Niwano  group  is  a Bud- 
dhist organization  and  yet  its 
members  did  not  hesitate  to  honor 
a Christian,  a Catholic  bishop. 
This  action  gives  me  much  hope, 
showing  that  we  can  truly  cooper- 
ate,” he  said. 

On  being  asked  how  the  Japa- 


nese Church  could  best  serve 
Asian  society,  the  archbishop  said, 
“Even  though  Japanese  Catholics 
are  a small  minority,  if  they  really 
live  what  they  believe,  they  will 
radiate  the  presence  of  Christ  for 
the  rest  of  Asia  to  see.” 

“It  is  up  to  Christians  and  other 
religious  groups  to  work  together 
and  show  by  their  actions  as  well 
as  their  words  that  people  and 
their  cultures  are  more  important 
than  machines  and  technology,” 
he  added. 

“By  lives  of  faith  and  love  they 
must  give  witness  to  the  fact  that 
human  beings  are  at  their  best 
when  they  live  as  brothers,  not  as 
egoists  who  oppress  others,  caus- 
ing injustice  and  the  destruction  of 
peace,”  Archbishop  Camara 
added.  • 


MORIARTY,  Edward,  SFM,  1914  - 1983. 


Rev.  Edward  Moriarty,  SFM, 
one  of  the  senior  members  of 
the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Soci- 
ety, passed  away  at  Providence 
Villa  Hospital,  Toronto,  on  July 
11. 

After  completing  his  studies  at 


St.  Francis  Xavier  Seminary  in 
Scarborough,  Father  Ed  was 
ordained  on  August  24,  1936,  in 
the  place  of  his  birth,  Harbour 
Grace,  Nfld. 

In  1938,  he  was  assigned  to 
Lishui,  China,  where  he  worked 
until  his  assignment  as  Pastor  of 
the  Chinese  Mission  in  Toronto 
1940.  Three  years  later,  in  1943, 
he  was  made  Pastor  of  the  Chinese 
Catholic  Centre  in  Vancouver. 

In  1946  he  was  returned  to 
Lishui,  China,  where  he  remained 
until  1952,  at  which  time  he  and 
other  Scarboro  missionaries  were 
expelled  from  that  country. 

On  October  27,  1953  he  was 


assigned  to  the  then  British  Gui- 
ana, now  Guyana,  as  the  first 
Regional  Superior  of  Scarboro 
Missionaries.  In  1958  he  left  Brit- 
ish Guiana  to  assume  duties  on 
the  island  of  St.  Vincent,  where  he 
remained  until  1962. 

During  the  last  number  of  years, 
Father  Ed  has  assisted  in  the  pas- 
toral work  in  many  parishes  both 
in  Ontario  and  in  his  native  New- 
foundland. His  many  friends 
remember  him  as  a man  of  deep 
faith  and  cheerful  disposition.  The 
Mass  of  the  Resurrection  was  cele- 
brated on  July  13  at  10:30  a.m.  at 
the  headquarters  of  the  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society.  • 
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Fr.  Robert  Hymus,  S.F.M.  is  a native  of  Toronto,  Ontario. 
Fr.  Bob  was  first  assigned  to  the  Dominican  Republic  in 
March  of 1943  and  is  presently  in  the  town  ofMatanzas. 

SIMON  FELIX 


Idid  not  know  him  very  well.  He  was  an  old 
man  living  with  a married  daughter  and  her  family, 
as  well  as  another  invalid  daughter.  They  had  come  to 
Arroyo  Hondo  in  my  parish  as  refugees  after  losing  their 
home  in  a hurricane  up  in  the  mountains  of  San  Jose  de 
Ocoa. 

I had  visited  them  from  time  to  time  because  of  their 
need  for  help,  and  a person  in  Canada  had  helped  them 
as  part  of  an  assistance  program.  It  was  only  ten  dollars 
a month,  but  it  did  buy  some  rice,  some  sugar,  some 
washing  soap  and  cooking  oil.  So  I visited  old  Simon 
from  month  to  month,  until  one  day  the  daughter  said  he 
was  not  very  well. 

I entered  the  little  cottage  to  find  Simon  quietly  lying 
on  an  old  rusty  bed  with  its  tattered  mattress  and  cov- 
ered with  a clean  sheet.  He  received  the  blessing  of  oil  for 
the  sick  and  blessed  himself  for  the  absolution  of  sins. 
He  could  no  longer  talk,  but  formed  a few  prayer  words 
with  his  lips.  Shortly  afterwards  he  died. 

The  custom  in  this  country  is  burial  the  same  day  as 
death.  Simon  was  buried  in  the  local  cemetary  called  El 


Campo  Santo.  On  the  ninth  day  I celebrated  Mass  in  St. 
Theresa’s  chapel  for  the  repose  of  Simon.  There  were 
only  a few  people  in  the  church;  some  members  of  the 
family  and  a sprinkling  of  friends.  It  was  all  so  common- 
place! 

Yet  as  I was  finishing  the  Mass  a thought  came  to  me 
and  a feeling  took  over  me.  The  best  way  I can  describe  it 
is  like  a fading  golden  ray  of  sunshine  lighting  up  for  a 
few  brief  instants  a picture  on  the  wall  and  quietly 
passing  along.  Old  Simon  in  all  his  poverty;  his  unimpor- 
tance in  worldly  affairs,  his  worn  clothes  hanging  on  a 
nail  in  the  wall  — all  this  faded  out  and  there  came  a 
peacefulness,  a quiet  dignity,  a complete  real  change  in 
the  man. 

And  it  came  to  me  in  full  light  of  understanding.  Not 
all  the  money  in  this  world,  not  all  the  publicity  of  civic 
importance  could  ever  replace  the  quiet,  peaceful  spirit- 
ual richness  of  Simon  Felix  in  his  new  life. 

His  name  said  it  all  — Simon  (Peter)  and  Felix  (Felic- 
ity). Yes,  there  is  something  in  a name,  and  in  a man 
touched  by  grace.  • 

Fr.  Robert  Hymus,  SFM. 


Remember.... 


YOU  CAN  HELP  US 


* By  letting  us  know  in  advance  of  a 
change  in  your  address. 


Scarboro  Missions, 
2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarborough, 
Ontario. 

M1M  1M4 


* By  giving  a gift  subscription  of  Scarboro 
Missions  to  a friend.  The  rate  is  $5  per 
year. 

* By  renewing  your  subscription  to  Scar- 
boro Missions. 


To  do  any  of  the  above  please  fill  out  the 
coupon  and  send  it  to  us.  Your  name  and 
present  address  will  be  on  the  other  side. 

j ~[  Gift  Subscription  Q Renewal 
j | Change  of  Address 


NAME 

ADDRESS : 

CITY/TOWN PROV./CODE 


Fr.  Roger  Brennan,  S.F.M., 
c/o  Scarboro  Missions, 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarboro,  Ont.  M1M  1M4 

I am  considering  a mission  commitment  and 
would  like  more  information  about: 


Priesthood  Lay  Missionary 


NAME ' - ' "•*- 

ADDRESS;- 

TOWN/CITY ' CODE 


THEY  PULLED  THE  BOATS  UP 
ON  THE  BEACH. 

God  calls  whom  He  wishes  out  of  the  free  initia- 
tive of  His  love.  But  He  also  wishes  to  call  through 
us.  This  is  how  the  Lord  Jesus  acted.  It  was 
Andrew  who  brought  to  Him  his  brother,  Peter. 
Jesus  called  Philip  who  called  Nathaniel. 

We,  the  members  of  Scarboro  Missions  in  turn 
invite  you  to  join  with  us  and  continue  the  work 
begun  by  Jesus. 

If  you  are  considering  your  future  and  feel  that 
you  may  be  called  to  dedicate  your  life  in  mission, 
please  write  to  us. 


Ss 


OCTOBER  -1983 
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COVER  Leyte,  Philippines 


UNNECESSARY  POMP? 

The  following  is  a reply  to  the 
letter  written  by  Teresa  M.  Quinn 
(July-August,  1983  issue)  in 
which  she  decries  the  lack  of  sim- 
plicity in  Catholic  worship. 

Dear  Teresa,  was  not  Mary 
(Bethany)  extravagant  when  she 
anointed  Jesus  with  a pound  of 
costly  perfume  made  from  genuine 
aromatic  nard?  Or  Nicodemus 
when  he  brought  rich  spices  for 
Jesus’  burial?  Or  the  astrologers 
from  the  east  when  they  presented 
precious  gifts  to  the  Christ  Child? 

My  point  is:  there  is  a middle 
road  to  follow  re  allocating  funds 
for  religious  celebrations  and 
buildings  and  helping  the  poor. 

Judith  G.  Cole, 
Hampton,  Ontario. 


Re  ‘Unnecessary  Pomp’  (July- 
Aug.  83),  Teresa  M.  Quinn’s  pom- 
pous and  false  reference  to  so- 
called  Catholic  prelate’s  bent  on 
impressing  ignorant  masses:  Ms. 
Quinn  sets  out  so  many  bitter, 
false  and  ignorant  remarks  re  that 
which  she  claims  is  an  “appeal  to 
senses.”. . .It  is  clear  that  Quinn 
knows  little  of  human  nature  and 
philosophy.  In  case  Teresa  Quinn 
matures  let  us  keep  a little  pomp 

Mrs.  Kelly  Gallagher, 
Toronto,  Ontario. 

PRAYER  FOR  CANADA 

First,  I would  like  to  say  that  I 
enjoy  your  magazine  and  think 
that  it  plays  a valuable  service  in 
provoking  discussion  on  issues  of 
social  justice.  I would  like  to  offer 
a comment  however,  on  the  ‘Prayer 
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for  Canada’  published  in  the  July / 
August  1983  issue. 

I do  not  know  if  this  prayer  is 
something  official,  issued  from  the 
Vatican  or  simply  composed  by 
someone  on  your  staff.  Some 
minor  rewording,  however,  would 
make  the  prayer  applicable  to  both 
halves  of  Canadian  society,  female 
as  well  as  male.  Might  I suggest 
that  the  fourth  and  fifth  sentences 
be  revised  in  something  like  the 
following  manner. 

“Lord  grant  us  faith  to  see  all 
people  as  your  children,  our 
brothers  and  sisters.  Make  us 
aware  of  our  kinship  in  Christ 
despite  our  great  differences  of 
culture.  . .” 

In  our  society,  ideas  are  con- 
veyed principally  by  language, 
and  instances  of  sexist  language 
will  encourage  the  continuation  of 
sexist  ideas.  I believe  that  the 
Catholic  church  should  be  in  the 
forefront  of  the  movement  towards 


Recently,  a newsletter  arrived  from  the  Missions 
Office  of  the  Canadian  Bishops.  It  contained  the 
following  thought -provoking  statements: 

— the  World  Health  Organization  spent  around  $83 
million  over  ten  years  to  eradicate  smallpox 
around  the  world.  That  amount  is  less  than  two 
hours  of  global  military  expenditure. 

— To  eradicate  malaria  — the  killer  disease  that 
claims  the  lives  of  one  million  children  every  year 
— some  $500  million  are  needed.  That  amount  is 
less  than  half  of  what  is  spent  every  day  for  mili- 
tary purposes. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  amount  to  be  spent  on 
arms  in  the  next  five  years  is  equivalent  to  spending 
$2  million  a day  since  the  birth  of  Jesus,  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  until  now. 

One  cannot  help  but  reflect  and  conclude  that  we 
have  our  priorities  wrong.  Both  people  and  statistics 
are  crying  out  for  a reordering  of  those  priorities. 
The  Brandt  Commission  was  completely  correct 


when  in  1980  it  observed  that  “the  build-up  of  arms 
in  large  parts  of  the  Third  World  itself  causes  grow- 
ing instability  and  undermines  development.  More 
arms  do  not  make  men  safe,  only  poorer.” 

As  well,  in  many  instances  in  the  Third  World  arms 
purchased  and/or  given  by  the  suppliers  of  arms  are 
used  to  maintain  very  repressive  regimes.  The  rights 
of  people  are  trampled  upon  and  usually  those  who 
suffer  the  most  are  the  very  poor.  As  Pope  John 
XXIII  observed  in  his  encyclical,  Mater  et  Magistra, 
“the  energies  of  man  and  the  resources  of  nature  are 
very  widely  directed  by  peoples  to  destruction  rather 
than  to  the  advantage  of  the  human  family.”  (#204) 
In  this  edition  we  reproduce  the  full  text  of  the 
recent  Pastoral  Letter  of  the  Catholic  Bishops  of  the 
Philippines,  a nation  that  in  the  last  ten  years  has 
witnessed  increased  militarization  and  as  the 
Bishops  point  out,  “the  torture  and  murder  of 
citizens  simply  because  they  are  of  a different  politi- 
cal persuasion  from  that  of  present  or  would  be 
power-holders;  the  silencing  of  people,  the  suppres- 
sion of  media,  merely  because  they  speak  the  truth  of 
our  national  situation.”* 


equality  for  women.  The  Church 
can  assist  in  making  women  feel 
welcomed  as  full  and  equal  mem- 
bers of  the  faith  by  revision  of  the 
language  of  prayers  and  liturgy. 

I am  sure  you  will  pay  more  at- 
tention to  this  matter  in  the 
future. 

Marian  Lips, 
Ottawa,  Ontario. 

GROWING  PERSONALLY 

In  a recent  issue,  a reader  asked 
for  practical  suggestions  for 
“growing  personally”  in  terms  of 
social  justice.  I would  like  to  offer 
one  resource  which  I have  found 
very  helpful.  This  is  “Latinamer- 
ica  Press”,  a weekly  Christian 
newsletter,  published  in  Lima, 
Peru,  which  I have  subscribed  to 
for  several  years. 

As  a North  American  business- 
man, I often  feel  culturally  and 
physically  very  distant  from  much 
of  the  profound  change  occurring 


today  in  Christianity,  particularly 
within  the  grassroots  communi- 
ties throughout  Latin  America. 
“Latinamerica  Press”  is  one  way 
to  bridge  this  gap.  It  reports  on 
talks  and  activities  of  leading 
theologians  and  lay  people  such  as 
Dom  Helder  Camara,  Fernando 
Cardenal,  Gabriela  O’Connor,  and 
Gustavo  Gutierrez.  As  I write  this 
letter,  I have  just  read  an  article 
by  Gutierrez  who  states  “What  ac- 
tually motivates  us  is  faith,  faith 
in  the  Lord,  expressed  in  love  of 
our  brothers  and  sisters,  especially 
the  poorest  and  most  abandoned. 
That,  I would  say,  is  the  beauty  of 
the  Church  in  Latin  America 
today.  In  spite  of  the  many  prob- 
lems we  face,  the  Latin  American 
Church  has  never  lived  a more  pro- 
found, or  beautiful  or  exciting  mo- 
ment. Something  is  happening  on 
this  continent  today,  and  while  it 
may  appear  insignificant,  it  is 
bringing  the  Church  closer  to  the 


Lord.” 

The  newsletter  is  brief  yet 
leaves  you  with  the  feeling  that 
you  are  witnessing  a major  trans- 
formation of  our  Christian  Church 
— from  a body  which  has  too  often 
been  concerned  only  with  personal 
salvation,  to  one  which  is  con- 
cerned with  the  whole  community 
of  God,  having  a deep  sense  of 
faith  and  justice. 

In  contrast,  I certainly  find  sad 
the  number  of  “letters  to  the  edi- 
tor” which  Scarboro  receives,  sug- 
gesting it  is  part  of  some  Marxist 
plot.  These  letters  remind  me  of 
the  Biblical  quote  which  speaks  of 
“those  who  have  eyes  to  see  and 
do  not  see;  those  who  have  ears  to 
hear  and  do  not  hear.” 

For  anyone  interested  in  the  ad- 
dress of  “Latinamerica  Press”  — 
it  is  Apartado  5594,  Lima  100, 
Peru. 

David  Walsh, 
Toronto,  Ontario. 


Bishop  Vicente  Ataviado  of  the  diocese  of  Maasin  in  the  Philippines. 


Editor’s  Note 

1982  was  a year  of  mounting 
Church-State  tensions  in  the 
Philippines.  One  of  the  main 
sources  of  tension  is  government 
by  Presidential  Proclamation. 

In  November  of  1982,  Proclama- 
tion 2242  decreed  the  yearly  obser- 
vance of  National  Bible  Week 
beginning  with  the  last  Sunday  in 
November.  The  theme  for  the  week 
was  ‘ Read  the  Bible  for  Peace'. 

The  Catholic  Bishops  did  not 
miss  the  opportunity  to  respond 
when  three  months  later,  on  the 
first  Sunday  of  Lent  1983,  they 
published  their  Pastoral  Letter  en- 
titled A Dialogue  for  Peace. 


PEACE  be  with  you. 

Our  greeting  is  a blessing,  a 
prayer,  a hope  that  the  Peace  of 
Christ  may  indeed  become  a real- 
ity for  all  of  us.  For  today  in  the 
Philippines  we  live  in  deep  con- 
flicts, in  all  too  glaring  an  absence 
of  peace.  We  greet  you  also  in 
these  words  as  our  solemn  affirma- 
tion for  the  need  to  dialogue  for 
peace. 

We,  pastors  and  flock,  have  the 
sacred  trust  from  Christ  to  preach 
His  peace,  to  strive  to  effect  His 
peace,  in  the  concrete  world  of  our 
day-to-day  life.  But  what  does  the 
Peace  of  Christ  mean  for  the  con- 


flictive  issues  that  today  threaten 
to  ruin  us  as  a people?  What 
should  we  be  doing  as  bearers  and 
doers  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  as  ef- 
fective agents  of  His  Peace? 

OUR  MISSION.  Our  basic  mis- 
sion as  Church  is  to  proclaim  in 
word  and  deed  the  good  news  of 
salvation  in  Christ,  in  season  and 
out  of  season.  And  it  is  most  fit- 
ting that  we  remind  ourselves  of 
the  fact  in  this  Jubilee  Year,  the 
1950th  anniversary  of  our  Lord’s 
redeeming  death  and  resurrection. 
In  the  fulfillment  of  our  mission, 
we  need  no  reminder  of  the  truth 
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that  Christ,  as  Vatican  II  puts  it, 
“gave  His  Church  no  proper  mis- 
sion in  the  political,  economic  or 
social  order,”  (GS  No.  42)  and 
hence  it  cannot  and  should  not  be 
“identified  with  any  political  com- 
munity, nor  bound  by  ties  to  any 
political  system”  but  is  “the  sign 
and  the  safeguard  of  the  transcen- 
dental dimension  of  the  human 
person”  (GS  No.  70). 

The  purpose  Christ  has  set 
before  His  Church  is  a religious 
one.  But  “out  of  this  religious  mis- 
sion itself  comes  a function,  a 
light,  and  an  energy  which  can 
serve  to  structure  and  consolidate 
the  human  community  according 
to  the  divine  law”  (GS  No.  42). 

It  is  this  structuring,  this  con- 
solidating of  our  society  according 
to  the  divine  law  that  is  our  con- 
cern here.  For  it  is  precisely  this 
aspect  of  our  mission  that  is  at  the 
root  of  our  current  problems  with 
government. 

OUR  PRESENT  SITUATION. 
At  our  annual  conference  in 
Baguio  last  month,  we,  your  Pas- 
tors, took  a hard  look  at  our  diffi- 
culties with  government,  at  the 
reasons  behind  them.  It  is  not  our 
intent  to  detail  them  all  here.  But 
in  our  reflecting  together,  we  came 
to  the  clear  conclusion  that  we 
should  speak  our  minds  out  on  our 
present  problems,  firstly,  on  the 
arrest  and  detention  of  priests, 
religious  and  Church  workers  in 
our  social  action  programmes,  and 
secondly,  on  the  deeper  issues  that 
undergird  the  action  of  the  mili- 
tary against  the  Church. 

1.  Arrests  and  Detentions. 

Over  the  past  half  year,  a number 
of  priests,  sisters  and  lay  workers 
have  been  arrested  or  put  on  an  ar- 
rest list  of  charges  of  rebellion  and 
subversion.  We  make  no  judge- 
ment whether  these  Church  people 
are  indeed  guilty  or  innocent  of  the 
charges  against  them.  But  this 
much  we  can  say: 

(a)  We  have  in  the  recent  past  re- 
jected violence  as  an  effective 


human  and  Christian  solution  to 
the  problem  of  communities  and 
nations.  We  still  do.  Criminal  acts 
can  in  no  way  be  justified  as  the 
way  to  liberation.  If  these  priests, 
religious  and  lay  workers  are 
guilty  of  these  and  similar  criminal 
acts  of  which  they  are  accused,  let 
them  suffer  the  consequences  of 
their  acts.  We  do  not  exempt  them 
from  the  ordinary  demands  of  law 
merely  because  they  work  for  the 
Church. 

(b)  Individual  and  groups  of 
Bishops  have  repeatedly  called  the 
attention  of  the  proper  civil  and 
military  authorities  on  instances 
of  arrest  and  detention  with  dis- 
regard for  due  process.  We  ask, 
therefore,  that  in  the  case  of  arrest 
and  detention  of  these  Church’s 
personnel  as  in  any  other,  strict 
adherence  to  due  process  be  fully 
observed.  Let  them  be  charged 
and  tried  in  open  court,  not  de- 
clared guilty,  treated  as  guilty, 
from  mere  suspicion. 


(c)  We  also  ask  that  all  their 
rights,  human  and  civil,  be  re- 
spected at  all  times;  that  they 
should  not  be  tortured  or  mal- 
treated while  under  detention. 

(d)  And  finally,  we  ask  for  an  im- 
mediate review  of  the  present  legal 
definition  of  subversion,  and  more 
importantly,  once  a reasonable 
understanding  is  arrived  at,  a con- 
sistent and  strict  implementation 
be  followed. 

2.  The  Deeper  Issues.  Important 
as  it  may  be,  this  issue  of  arrest 
and  detention  is  merely  one  of  the 
many  symptoms  of  deeper  issues 
that  touch  closely  both  govern- 
ment and  Church.  These  are  the 
issues  of  poverty  and  develop- 
ment, and  the  issue  of  dissent 
from  unjust  laws  and  from  the 
policies  and  practices  of  govern- 
ment. 

(a)  Poverty.  Poverty  is  the  eco- 
nomic condition  of  life  in  which  the 
vast  majority  of  our  people  live. 
Notwithstanding  attempts  at  alle- 


“Poverty  is  the  economic  condition  of  life  in  which 


the  vast  majority  of  our  people  live."  Credit:  J.  Beckman. 
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“ Individual  and  groups  of  Bishops  have  repeatedly  called  the  attention  of  the 
proper  civil  and  military  authorities  on  instances  of  arrest  and  detention  with 
disregard  for  due  process." 


viation,  it  continues  to  grow  more 
deeply.  The  structures  built  into 
the  social  system  are  at  the  root  of 
this  recalcitrance  to  change  for  the 
better. 

The  government  has  initiated  a 
massive  programme  of  economic 
development  aimed  at  correcting 
problems  of  poverty.  But  a number 
of  its  key  developmental  priorities, 
like  heavy  reliance  on  multination- 
als and  its  favouring  of  their  needs 
over  those  of  the  people;  its  atten- 
tion to  tourist  facilities  and  serv- 
ices, like  lavish  film  festivals, 
over  the  services  it  can  and  should 
provide  to  rural  areas,  do  not  ap- 
pear to  lessen  the  number  of  our 
poor  which  is  growing  daily  — 
their  destitution  more  acute. 

Economic  corruption,  both  in 
the  area  of  public  administration 
and  in  the  area  of  private  business, 
is  a major,  though  not  the  only, 
cause  of  the  growing  poverty  of 
our  people,  because  such  corrup- 
tion not  only  deprives  the  poor  of 
benefits  due  them,  but  also  height- 


ens their  already  much  battered 
sense  of  justice. 

(b)  Dissent.  Legitimate  dissent 
is  all  too  easily  construed  in  the 
government  we  have  as  rebellion 
and  treason,  as  subversion  in  its 
conveniently  amorphous  defini- 
tion. Yet,  there  are  many  aspects 
of  the  current  political  system 
that  invite  the  dissent  of  the  ordi- 
nary citizen.  For  one,  the  injus- 
tices and  the  corruption  we  noted 
above  in  the  developmental  poli- 
cies and  programmes  of  the 
government;  for  another,  the 
increasing  militarization  of  the 
country,  either  for  national  secur- 
ity purposes  or  for  enforcing 
socio-economic  projects  which 
sometimes  are  questionable  and 
doubtful  as  to  their  wisdom. 

Insurgency  --  counter-militari- 
zation — is  the  response  of 
segments  of  Philippine  society 
that  despair  of  any  possibility  of 
righting  such  wrongs  as  we  have 
just  described.  Other  groups  feel 
that  they  cannot  obtain  the  reins 


of  power  for  themselves  save 
through  violence. 

REFLECTIONS.  Are  the  issues 
we  speak  of  above  purely  of  a poli- 
tical nature  so  that  we  can  say,  as 
the  government  claims,  that  they 
are  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
Church’s  concerns?  Or  do  they  fall 
under  our  stated  task  of  structur- 
ing and  consolidating  our  society 
according  to  the  divine  law? 

The  fact  is  that  these  issues  are 
not  merely  and  narrowly  political 
problems.  They  do  fall  under  the 
religious  mission  of  the  Church  for 
the  simple  reason  that  there  is  a 
way  of  working  for  development, 
there  is  a way  of  dissenting  from 
unjust  laws,  a way  that  is  either  in 
accordance  with  or,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  contravention  of  the  law 
of  the  Gospel.  It  is  a Gospel  which 
includes  working  for  justice  as  a 
“constitutive  element”  of  our 
preaching  (Cf.  Bishops’  Synod  of 
1971). 

We  are  only  too  aware  that  the 
specifics  of  action  for  development 
and  justice  according  to  the 
Gospel  will  always  be  a problem  in 
any  Church  community  and, 
hence,  a matter  of  continual  and 
constant  faith-discernment.  But 
whatever  those  specifics  are,  they 
have  to  be  worked  out  within  the 
general  parameters  set  by  the 
Gospel  of  truth  and  charity;  of 
respect  for  human  dignity  and 
rights;  of  sharing  and  concern  for 
the  common  good  (Cf.  GS  26,  27, 
29,  41);  of  freedom  and  responsi- 
bility. 

Hence,  we  will  have  to  reprobate 
any  action  or  programme  that 
runs  counter  to  the  primary  values 
of  the  Gospel:  the  torture  and 
murder  of  citizens  simply  because 
they  are  of  a different  political  per- 
suasion from  that  of  present  or 
would-be  powerholders;  the  silence 
of  people,  the  suppression  of 
media,  merely  because  they  speak 
the  truth  of  our  national  situation; 
the  increasing  use  of  arms  and  vio- 
lence, both  by  forces  on  the  right 
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and  on  the  left,  in  the  pursuit  of 
their  ends  of  power;  and  closer  to 
home,  the  use  of  Church  funds,  the 
manipulation  of  Church  pro- 
grammes, for  the  political  pur- 
poses of  ideological  groups. 

OUR  RESPONSE.  In  the  light 
of  the  saving  mission  of  the 
Church,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
address  ourselves  to  all  who  are 
concerned  with  the  problems  that 
threaten  the  very  foundation  of 
the  peace  and  security  which 
Christ  desires  we  all  share  and 
enjoy.  (We  are  coming  out  with 
pastoral  guidelines  and  instruc- 
tions for  our  priests,  religious  and 
lay  workers  on  the  matter.) 

1.  We  call  on  our  people,  men 
and  women  of  faith:  You  are  en- 
gaged in  the  task  of  perfecting  the 
society  in  which  we  live  (EN,  73). 
No  society  can  long  stand  and  suc- 
ceed without  the  earnest  coopera- 
tion of  all  its  members.  By  the 
Gospel  you  have  received,  you  are 
mandated  to  obey  the  laws  of  the 
land  in  so  far  as  these  are  truly 
just  and  conducive  to  the  attain- 
ment of  peace  in  the  community. 
In  your  living  of  Christ’s  Gospel, 
you  correct  and  transform  the 
secular  order.  Hence,  you  must  be 
ever  vigilant  in  safeguarding  your 
God-given  rights,  not  allowing 
anyone  to  trample  upon  them 
(AWG,  2).  For  these  rights  spring 
from  your  dignity  as  human  beings 
and  as  children  of  the  Father,  and 
they  must  be  the  basis  of  our 
peace,  of  our  action  for  peace. 

2.  We  call  on  our  priests  and  reli- 
gious: We  are  to  be  exemplars  in 
Christian  leadership,  charity  and 
service,  drawing  strength  and 
direction  from  the  life,  word  and 
service  of  the  Lord,  as  we  give  ex- 
pression to  our  own  social  aposto- 
late. 

In  our  service  to  our  people,  in 
the  social  apostolate,  especially, 
we  must  take  into  careful  consider- 
ation the  social  teachings  of  the 
Church.  If  there  is  anything  clear 
in  their  thrust,  it  is  that  every  pas- 


toral effort  must  lead  people  to 
Christ;  every  pastoral  action  must 
be  truly  ecclesial,  stemming  from 
faith,  building  up  the  community 
of  believers. 

We  take  a clear  “preferential  op- 
tion’’ for  the  poor,  supporting 
them  in  their  assertion  of  their 
common  dignity,  in  their  defense 
of  their  rights,  especially  when 
these  are  violated  by  the  powerful. 
But  let  our  action  be  always  in  line 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel;  let  it 
lead  to  love,  not  hatred;  to  forgive- 
ness, not  violence. 

Tb  this  end,  we  must  not  allow 
ourselves  to  be  used,  in  our  action 
for  justice  by  political  ideologies  of 
any  colour  that,  in  theory  and 
practice,  deny  the  Transcendent 
any  place  in  human  living,  and 
subordinate  human  freedom  and 
dignity  to  their  all-consuming 
drive  for  power. 

And  finally,  let  us  seriously  take 
heart  what  Pope  John  Paul  II  said 
at  Puebla,  Mexico,  in  1979  and 
repeated  to  us  in  Manila  in  1981: 
“You  are  priests  and  religious;  you 
are  not  social  or  political  leaders  or 
officials  of  temporal  power.  . .Let 
us  not  be  under  the  illusion  that 
we  are  serving  the  Gospel  if  we 
dilute  our  charism  through  an 
exaggerated  interest  in  the  wide 
field  of  temporal  problems.’’ 

3.  We  call  on  our  government 
officials  and  the  military;  You  are 
the  avowed  guardians  of  peace  and 
order,  the  enforcers  of  law  and  jus- 
tice. In  the  interest  of  the  people, 
whom  we  must  all  serve,  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  you 
seek  out,  in  all  possible  objectivity, 
the  root  causes  of  the  social  distur- 
bances of  our  time  and  apply  genu- 
ine remedies  to  them,  not  mere 
promises  and  palliatives  of  empty 
propaganda. 

In  so  complex  a society  like 
ours,  dissent,  when  legitimate, 
should  be  treated  as  a healthy  indi- 
cator of  the  people’s  commitment 
to  the  grand  task  of  nation-build- 
ing and,  therefore,  should  not  be 
readily  interpreted  as  subversion 


on  the  part  of  those  who  act 
according  to  their  constitutional 
freedom.  In  the  spirit  of  brother- 
hood, we  ask  you  to  accept  a cer- 
tain pluralism  of  positions  in  the 
way  our  people  strive  for  justice 
according  to  their  faith.  If  real 
public  opinion  is  to  be  formed  only 
in  a free  market  of  ideas,  the  pro- 
cess cannot  take  place  adequately 
without  the  government’s  respect, 
in  its  restrained  use  of  power  and 
authority,  for  freedom  of  speech 
and  the  means  of  communication. 

In  the  interest  of  peace  and  jus- 
tice, of  true  prosperity,  let  us  work 
together  for  full  human  develop- 
ment, which  in  the  words  of  Pope 
Paul  VI,  “in  order  to  be  authentic, 
must  be  complete  and  integral’’ 
and  must  promote  the  good  of 
every  man  and  of  the  whole  man” 
(Populorum  Progressio,  no.  14). 

4.  Finally,  we  wish  to  address  a 
reminder  to  ourselves,  Bishops  of 
the  Church:  We  reiterate  our  con- 
stant need  for  conversion.  We 
renew  our  commitment  to  put  our- 
selves more  intensely  at  the  ser- 
vice of  our  people  and  we  do  so  in 
the  strong  faith  that  out  of  the 
darkness  of  conflict,  we  will,  with 
God’s  help,  generate  the  light  that 
will  guide  us  in  our  tasks  for  peace. 
Through  word  and  examples,  may 
we  lead  our  people  along  the  path 
of  peace  to  the  Lord  of  Peace. 

In  the  tender  compassion  of  our 
God 

The  dawn  from  on  high  shall 
break  upon  us, 

to  shine  on  those  who  dwell  in 
darkness 

and  the  shadow  of  death, 

and  to  guide  our  feet  into  the 
way  of  peace.  (Lk  1,  78-79) 

To  all  of  you,  we  impart  our  pas- 
toral blessing. 

For  the  Catholic  Bishops’  Con- 
ference of  the  Philippines: 
(Sgd.)  Antonio  Li.  Mabutas,  D.D. 

Archbishop  of  Davao 
President 

February  20,  1983 
First  Sunday  of  Lent 
Manila. 
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Shallow  Graves 


Edited  by  Fr.  J.  Lynch,  SFM. 


The  following  account  is  taken 
from  an  audio-visual  program  of 
the  same  name  written  by  Fr.  Vin- 
cent Busch,  a Colomban  mission- 
ary. The  account  is  presented 
because  it  can  be  documented. 
Horrible  events  similar  to  those 
presented  here  are  still  occurring 
in  parts  of  the  Philippines  and  for 
that  reason  the  bishops  issued 
their  Pastoral  Letter,  a Dialogue 
for  Peace. 

On  May  17th,  1980,  a funeral 
procession  walked  the  streets 
of  Kabankalan,  Negros  Occidental 
in  the  Philippines.  Thousands  of 
people  including  Bishop  Antonio 
Fortich  and  80  priests  who  had 
concelebrated  the  Mass,  followed 
the  two  small  coffins  to  the  ceme- 
tery. Those  people  representing 
the  Christian  communities  of 
Kabankalan  were  paying  homage 
to  two  of  their  slain  leaders,  Alex 
Garsales  and  Herman  Moleta. 

Just  a few  weeks  earlier,  one  of 
those  men,  Alex,  was  chosen  to 
represent  Christ  during  a Holy 
Week  Passion  play.  During  the 
play  Alex  accepted  the  challenge 
of  the  Gospel  with  these  words.  “I, 
Alex  Garsales  of  barrio  Tan-awan 


promise  faithfully  to  continue  to 
teach  the  people,  I offer  myself  to 
defend  the  poor  and  the  oppressed 
and  to  stand  for  my  brothers  who 
are  falsely  condemned.  I offer  my 
life  so  that  peace  will  prevail  here 
in  Tan-awan.  I will  bear  all  suffer- 
ings so  that  you  will  not  be  cowed 
by  threats.  I have  experienced 
many  sufferings,  yet  I was  not 
shaken  or  discouraged.  You  made 
me  Christ  who  suffered  in  the  past 
so  that  everyone  would  have 
faith.” 

A week  after  the  drama,  men  in 
military  uniform  drove  their  wea- 
pons carrier  to  the  crossing  below 
Tan-awan.  They  took  Alex  and 
Herman  away  from  their  families 
shortly  before  midnight.  It  was 
the  last  time  their  families  saw 
them. 

Weeks  later  their  bound  bodies 
were  found  in  a shallow  grave  in  a 
cornfield.  Bishop  Fortich  explains 
how  they  were  discovered.  ‘‘A 
farmer  was  grazing  his  water  buf- 


falo near  the  barrio  of  Tan-awan 
when  suddenly  the  water  buffalo 
got  stuck  in  some  soft  ground.  The 
farmer  couldn’t  get  him  out,  so  he 
ran  for  help.  When  the  others  ar- 
rived they  could  smell  the  stench 
in  the  air.  They  proceeded  to  dig 
up  the  soft  earth  and  discovered 
the  bodies  of  Alex  and  Herman. 
That  water  buffalo  was  God’s  way 
of  showing  the  members  of  the 
Christian  communities  where  then- 
leaders  were  buried.  It  was  God’s 
way  of  showing  that  human  life  is 
sacred.” 

The  funeral  of  Alex  and  Herman 
demonstrated  the  unity  of  the 
Christian  communities  with  their 
bishop.  The  people  of  Kabankalan 
were  filled  with  grief  as  they  dis- 
cussed among  themselves  who 
were  the  people  responsible  for  the 
deaths  of  these  innocent  men.  All 
they  ever  did  was  proclaim  the 
Word  of  God.  In  his  homily  Bis- 
hop Fortich  noted  that,  “the 
deaths  of  these  men  are  a sign  of 
grace.  What  the  Lord  said  is  true 
— ‘No  servant  is  greater  than  his 
master’.  We  know  that  Jesus  was 
nailed  to  the  cross  because  he  pro- 
claimed the  Good  News,  so  we  also 
must  expect  to  be  persecuted  if  we 
live  according  to  the  Gospel.” 

The  deaths  of  Alex  and  Herman 
showed  the  struggle  for  justice  of 
the  Christian  communities  of 
Negros.  Negros  is  the  foremost 
sugar-producing  region  of  the  Phil- 
ippines. The  people  who  work  the 
cane  fields  have  little  to  show  for 
their  work.  Their  families  barely 
survive  while  the  fruit  of  their  la- 
bour goes  into  the  hands  of  only  a 
few.  In  the  mountain  areas  small 
farmers  go  deeper  into  debt  be- 
cause their  produce  does  not  cover 
the  cost  of  basic  needs.  It  is  with 
prayer  and  planning  that  Chris- 


Alex  Garsales  was  chosen  to  represent  Christ  during  a Holy  Week  passion 
play. 


“ Beloved  Holy  Father,  we  and  the  Christian  community  of  barrio  Tan-awan  offer  our  husbands  to  the  Church." 


tian  communities  try  to  support 
each  other  and  solve  their  prob- 
lems. 

Bishop  Fortich  observes  that, 
“my  diocese  of  Negros  is  on  the 
verge  of  a social  volcanic  explo- 
sion.” Because  of  that  situation 
and  in  support  of  the  poor  and 
their  struggle  Bishop  Fortich  in- 
vited Pope  John  Paul  II  to  visit 
Negros. 

The  Pope  accepted  the  invita- 
tion of  Bishop  Fortich  and  on  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1981,  he  spoke  to  the 
people  of  Negros.  “There  are  in 
today’s  world  too  many  situations 
of  injustice.  Injustice  reigns  when 


some  nations  accumulate  riches 
and  live  in  abundance  while  other 
nations  cannot  offer  the  majority 
of  people  the  basic  necessities.  In- 
justice reigns  when  within  the 
same  society  some  groups  hold 
most  of  the  wealth  and  power 
while  large  strata  of  the  popula- 
tion cannot  decently  provide  for 
the  livelihood  of  their  families 
even  through  long  hours  of  back- 
breaking labour  in  factories  and  in 
the  fields.  Injustice  reigns  when 
the  laws  of  economic  growth  and 
even  greater  profit  determine 
social  relations,  leaving  in  poverty 
and  destitution  those  who  have 


only  the  work  of  their  hands  to  of- 
fer. Being  aware  of  such  situa- 
tions, the  Church  will  not  hesitate 
to  take  up  the  cause  of  the  poor 
and  to  become  the  voice  of  those 
who  are  not  listened  to  when  they 
speak  up,  not  to  demand  charity 
but  to  ask  for  justice.  . .Yes!  the 
preference  for  the  poor  is  a Chris- 
tian preference!” 

Alex  and  Herman  died  in  the 
struggle  to  change  the  unjust 
situations  that  the  Pope  spoke 
about.  To  honour  the  sacrifice  of 
their  husbands  Magdalina  Moleta 
and  Levita  Garsales  presented  the 
Pope  with  a cross.  On  that  cross 
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was  written:  “Beloved  Holy 
Father,  we  and  the  Christian  com- 
munity of  barrio  Tan-awan  offer 
our  husbands  to  the  Church.  They 
were  martyred  for  justice  and 
truth.” 

Though  supported  by  the  Pope’s 
visit  the  people  of  Tan-awan  con- 
tinue to  live  in  fear  as  the  widow  of 
Herman  Moleta  tells  us.  “We  who 
live  in  remote  areas  live  in  con- 
stant fear  now  of  those  who  enter 
our  homes  to  kill.  They  even  cut 
the  heads  off  some  people.  When 
night  comes  and  we  start  prepar- 
ing for  supper,  we  lock  all  the 
doors.  If  someone  calls  from  out- 
side, we  don’t  answer.  This  is  the 
terror  we  have  to  live  with  now.” 

At  a Church-Military  liaison 
meeting  in  Hinobaan  in  September 
1981,  Bishop  Fortich  encouraged 
his  people  to  speak  about  then- 
fears  and  their  experiences.  The 


people  spoke  of  torture  as  in  the 
case  of  Mrs.  Rudy  del  Carmen 
speaking  to  her  husband.  “First 
they  took  off  all  his  clothes.  When 
he  was  completely  naked  they 
used  pliers  on  his  testicles  and 
threw  gasoline  in  his  eyes.  They 
poured  gasoline  on  his  feet  and  set 
it  on  fire.”  A neighbour  continued, 
“I  saw  the  dead  body  of  Rudy,  the 
wound  on  the  head,  on  the  chest, 
on  the  shoulder  and  on  the  thigh. 
Then  they  told  me  to  wrap  the 
body  in  a sack.  I myself  did  the 
wrapping  of  the  body  of  Rudy. 
After  that  the  military  helped  me 
to  carry  the  body  to  the  jeep  be- 
cause it  was  too  heavy  for  me.  We 
placed  the  body  in  the  jeep  and 
covered  it  with  leaves.  After  that  I 
asked  for  permission  to  go  home. 
They  warned  me  not  to  tell  any- 
one, especially  the  priest.” 

They  spoke  of  their  fear  and  that 


because  of  their  fear  people  are 
evacuating  their  homes.  They  left 
their  places  of  livelihood  where 
their  rice  was  ready  for  harvesting 
and  corn  which  was  already  stored. 
Some  had  to  leave  behind  then- 
farm  animals  to  die. 

They  told  of  harrassment  of  the 
Christian  community  and  its 
leaders.  “I  am  a mother  with  ten 
children.  I live  in  barrio  Kadal- 
ugan.  I ’m  terribly  frightened  with 
the  things  going  on  in  our  barrio. 
For  a long  time  our  place  had  been 
peaceful  and  then  suddenly  its  full 
of  turmoil  because  of  what  the 
military  are  doing.  I’m  terrified 
because  our  Christian  community 
has  been  declared  subversive  and 
my  husband  is  a leader  of  the  com- 
munity. When  I heard  that  his 
name  is  on  the  list  of  the  military, 
I told  him  to  go  into  hiding  for  a 
while  because  what  happened  to 
Rudy  del  Carmen  could  also  hap- 
pen to  him.  It  would  be  horrible  if 
my  husband  lost  his  life  for  no 
reason.  What  would  happen  to  my 
children  if  he  was  killed.  I wouldn’t 
know  what  to  do  and  he  hasn’t 
done  one  thing  wrong  — not  one.” 

In  Negros  and  throughout  the 
Philippines  people  are  asking 
themselves:  “what  have  we  done 
that  we  should  be  persecuted? 
Why  are  our  Christian  communi- 
ties harrassed  when  we  try  to 
solve  our  own  problems  and  work 
for  justice?  Why  are  our  friends 
and  neighbours  picked  up  or  killed 
without  proper  warrant  of  arrest 
as  guaranteed  by  our  Constitu- 
tion? Why  are  so  many  tortured? 
Why  are  we  forced  to  evacuate 
leaving  our  homes,  our  land  and 
our  livestock?” 

In  facing  these  questions  the 
people  of  Tan-awan,  Hinobaan  and 
many  communities  in  the  Philip- 
pines are  discovering  the  cost  of 
discipleship.  They  have  shared 
their  sufferings  with  us.  Their  sim- 
ple witness  gives  us  courage  and 
reminds  us  that  together  we  are 
called  to  build  up  the  Kingdom  of 
God!* 
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If  yiu  make  My  Wort  yoor  hone  yoo  will 
iolood  be  My  Disciples.’  <jn.  s:  31 ) 


IT  IS  EIGHT  TO  GIVE  HIM  THANKS 
AND  PRAISE  Fr.  John  Gault,  SFM. 

As  I recall,  the  first  Old  Testament  personality  with 
whom  I came  in  contact  was  Noah.  One  Christmas, 
when  I was  very  young,  my  parents  gave  me  a toy  ark 
with  a variety  of  little  wooden  animals.  This  gift  pro- 
vided me  with  many  pleasant  hours  exercising  my 
childish  ability  to  fantasize. 

During  my  boyhood,  I would  listen  attentively  while 
others  read  the  many  stories  from  our  “Bible  History.” 
These,  also,  gripped  my  fantasy,  especially  since  the 
book  contained  an  abundance  of  pictures  depicting  the 
various  Biblical  events.  And  so  it  was  that,  by  the 
way  of  stories,  I was  pleasantly  and  effectively  intro- 
duced to  life  and  its  meaning.  I am  very  grateful  for 
such  an  introduction. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen,  I came  into  contact  with  the 
theory  of  evolution.  At  first,  these  ideas  brought  chaos 
into  my  well  established  understanding  of  life  and  its 
meaning.  As  a result,  I began  to  read  everything  I 
could  find  which  dealt  with  the  reconciliation  of  Dar- 
win’s theory  and  the  stories  of  creation  as  found  in  the 
first  book  of  the  Bible.  I had  always  taken  the  exis- 
tence of  God  for  granted.  However,  during  the  turbu- 
lent teenage  period  of  development,  it  frequently  oc- 
curred to  me  that  it  might  be  very  handy  if  God  did 
not  exist.  His  Tfen  Commandments  did  seem  quite  in- 
convenient from  the  point  of  view  of  my  self-centred- 
ness. After  all,  at  sixteen,  I was  not  that  far  removed 
from  the  infant’s  attitude  of  wanting  what  I wanted 
whenever  I wanted  it  and  I didn’t  appreciate  anyone 
interfering  with  that  want.  And  so,  I began  to  ask 
myself  the  question:  Does  God  really  exist? 

On  the  other  hand,  all  I had  learned  from  the  Bible 
stories  could  not  be  discarded  and  forgotten  that  eas- 
ily. I was  happy  to  learn  that  the  Biblical  stories  of 
creation  did  not  have  to  be  understood  in  a literal 
fashion.  In  fact,  they  had  a much  deeper  meaning  than 
the  mere  explanation  of  how  the  physical  universe 
came  into  being.  They  taught  me  profound  truths 
about  the  creature  whom  God  had  created  in  His  own 
image  and  likeness.  Among  other  things,  they  taught 
me  that  God,  from  the  very  beginning,  had  wanted  an 
intimate  relationship  with  those  creatures  whom  He 
had  enabled  to  experience  His  love  and  respond  to  it. 
They  also  taught  me,  not  so  much  about  the  “how”  of 
creation  but  about  the  “why”.  They  taught  me  about 
the  meaning  of  creation  — the  meaning  of  life. 
Nevertheless,  doubt  continued  to  nag  me.  One  of  my 


cousins  repaired  watches.  His  work-bench,  covered 
with  countless  little  parts  and  many  delicate  in- 
struments, intrigued  me.  I marvelled  at  his  knowledge, 
ability  and  patience  in  forming  a dependable  little 
time-piece  out  of  the  chaos  in  front  of  him.  This  admir- 
ation triggered  the  question:  How  about  the  universe? 
Did  it  come  into  existence  by  change  or  because  of 
intelligent  design?  For  me,  it  suddenly  became  clear 
that  the  answer  was  given  in  the  Opening  words  of  the 
Bible:  “In  the  beginning,  God  created  the  heavens  and 
the  earth.”  I do  not  speak  here  of  scientific  proof  but 
simply  of  a deep,  inner  intuition  which  inspired  an  all- 
important  decision.  I decided  to  base  my  life  on  belief 
in  God’s  existence  rather  than  on  the  meaninglessness 
of  chance.  The  very  fact  that  I could  reason  and  choose 
in  this  way  urged  me  to  seek  the  purpose  of  existence 
in  the  Mystery  whom  we  call  God. 

Once  I made  this  decision,  it  followed  that  every- 
thing — the  universe,  my  individual  being,  etc.  — was 
a gift  from  God.  My  own  being  was  not  something  I 
owned  or  possessed.  Rather,  it  was  a gift  I had  received. 

Gradually,  I began  to  realize  that  this  fundamental 
truth  was  expressed  in  Mary’s  Magnificat:  “.  . . for  the 
Almighty  has  done  great  things  for  me.  . .” 

The  Psalmist  also  gave  voice  to  it:  “I  thank  you  for 
the  wonder  of  my  being,  for  the  wonders  of  your  crea- 
tion.” (Ps.  139:14) 

Even  Shakespeare  proclaimed  it:  “O  Lord,  that 
lends  me  life,  lend  me  a heart  replete  with  thankful- 
ness.” 

The  realization  that  all  is  a gift  from  the  Creator 
calls  forth  gratitude.  This  gift  means  that  God  wanted 
each  one  of  us  to  exist  and  that  we  have  a special  worth 
in  his  eyes. 

In  Luke  17:11-19,  we  encounter  the  story  of  Jesus 
healing  the  ten  lepers  where  only  one  of  the  ten  — the 
one  least  expected  to  respond  — returned  to  the  Giver 
with  grateful  faith  and  praise.  He  recognized  the  power 
of  God  working  through  Jesus  and  bringing  about  the 
gift  of  healing.  As  soon  as  this  truth  dawned  upon  him, 
he  returned  to  express  his  gratitude  as  to  God  Him- 
self. While  the  other  nine  were  healed  of  their  leprosy, 
the  Samaritan  alone  won  salvation  through  his  faith  in 
who  Jesus  was. 

It  is  essential  to  know  who  He  is.  “Eternal  life  is 
this:  to  know  you,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ 
whom  you  have  sent.”  (Jn.  17:3)  May  the  Saviour 
never  have  to  reproach  us  with  the  words:  “It  seems 
that  no  one  has  come  back  to  give  praise  to  God,  ex- 
cept this  foreigner.”  (Lk.  17:18)  May  He  rather  say: 
“Your  faith  has  saved  you.”  (Lk.  17:19)» 
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Jesus  said  to  them. 
Say  this  when  you  pray; 
Father,  may  Your  name 
be  held  Holy, 

Your  Kingdom  come; 


; 1 


Give  us  each  day  our  daily  br« 


1 


For  we  ourselves  forgive 
each  one  who  is  in  debt  to  us 


id  do  not  put  us  to  the  test.” 
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Capital:  Quezon  City,  although  Manila  is  the 

seat  of  government  and  commercial 
centre. 

Area:  An  archipelago  or  island-chain  of  over 

297,000  sq.  km.  with  some  7,000 
islands,  eleven  of  which  comprise  94% 
of  the  total  land  area  with  over  34,600 
km.  of  coast  line. 

Population:  49  million  (mid- 1980  figure) 

Average  annual  growth  rate 
(1970-1980)  2.7%. 

Average  urban  annual  growth  rate 
3.6%. 

Government:  President:  Ferdinand  Marcos 

Semi-parliamentary  with  strong 
powers  given  to  the  presidency  over 
the  Prime  Minister,  civilian  judiciary 
and  National  Assembly  (Batasang 
Pampansa).  Military  tribunals  handle- 
many  cases  previously  assigned  to 
civilian  courts.  Martial  law  was  im- 
posed in  1972  and  “lifted”  in  January 
1981. 

Filipino,  based  on  Tagalog,  is  the  offi- 
cial national  language  of  the  country. 
There  are  68  dialects.  English  is  wide- 
ly spoken. 

Catholics  constitute  some  90%  of  the 
population,  other  Christians  4%,  while 
some  6%  are  Muslim  and  non-Chris- 
tian. 

Annual  per  capita  income  is  US  $600 
(P8.20  per  US  $1).  Average  annual  rate 
of  inflation  is  13.2%  (1970-1980).  Real 
inflation  hit  24%  in  1980.  The  Philip- 
pine Peso  declined  65$  in  full  value 
from  1972  to  1981.  Taxes  increased 
from  P5.1  billion  in  1972  to  P36.16 
billion  in  1980,  an  increase  of  209%. 
Overall  economic  performance  as  re- 
flected in  Gross  National  Product 
(GNP)  in  1980  was  only  4.7%,  the 
lowest  in  decades.  Trade  deficit  was 
US  $2.5  billion  by  end  of  1981,  almost 
double  1980  figure.  External  foreign 
debt  was  over  US  $15.8  billion  as  of 
mid- 1981.  718%  higher  than  what  it 
was  in  1972.  The  percentage  of  fami- 
lies living  below  the  government-set 
poverty  level  in  1978  reached  84% 
compared  to  68%  in  1975  and  57%  in 
1971. 


Language: 


Religion: 


Economic 

Indicators: 


Health:  Life  expectancy  in  1979  was  62  years, 

while  65  infants  per  thousand  live 
births  die  before  reaching  one  year  of 
age.  There  was  one  doctor  per  2,760 
people  and  one  nurse  per  3,110  people 
in  1977. 

Education:  Adult  literacy  rate  in  1976  was  88% 

with  an  estimated  45%  of  elementary 
school  graduates  functionally  illiter- 
ate. Average  education  level  is  Grade 
Five  in  a Six-Grade  primary  course. 

Living  Some  35%  of  the  population  live  in 

Conditions:  urban  centres  with  over  4 million 

people  living  in  hundreds  of  slums 
lacking  basic  hygienic,  sanitary  and 
health  facilities.  Rural  Filipinos  have 
been  disenfranchised  from  their  small 
land  holdings  and  compelled  to  work 
as  tenant  farmers,  while  cultural 
minorities  are  displaced  from  tradi- 
tional lands.  Already  in  1980,  there 
were  four  million  landless  farm 
workers. 

Employment:  The  real  value  of  the  current  minimum 
wage  of  P31.85  is  P9.72  (US  $1.50). 
Farmers’  incomes  are  P10  (US  $2.00) 
per  day.  About  9.5  million  were 
unemployed  in  1979  some  35%  of  the 
total  labor  force;  workers  laid  off 
totalled  some  56,800  in  1979  and  rose 
to  86,000  in  1980.  During  the  first  five 
months  of  1981,  some  55,000  workers 
were  laid  off.  Some  1.5  million  Fili- 
pinos are  now  working  in  other  coun- 
tries. 

Military:  When  martial  law  was  declared,  the 

Armed  Forces  of  the  Philippines  was  a 
force  of  58,000  men.  Today  it  totals 
146,000  with  60,000  in  the  army  (plus 
a reserve  of  90,000),  16,000  in  the  air- 
force, 28,000  in  the  navy  and  42,000  in 
the  paramilitary  Philippine  Constabu- 
lary. Although  the  Philippines  spends 
a considerable  lower  percentage  of  its 
gross  national  product  in  defence  than 
any  other  Asian  nation,  the  defense 
budget  rose  from  US  $82  million  in 
1972  to  more  than  US  $1  billion  in 
1980  before  dropping  to  an  estimated 
US  $862  million  in  1981.  (Source:  Far 
Eastern  Economic  Review,  March  10, 
1983). 


(Additional  information  may  be  requested  from  your  Regional  Office  of  Development  and  Peace. 

Request:  Profile  Philippines.) 
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Fr.  Roger  Brennan,  SFM. 


I have  often  reflected  on  the 
great  sadness  the  disciples 
must  have  felt  when  as  they  came 
out  of  the  temple  and  were  com- 
menting on  its  beauty  Jesus  re- 
plied, “not  a stone  here  will  be  left 
on  another:  everything  will  be  de- 
stroyed” (Mt.  24:2).  The  statement 
of  Jesus  concerned  not  just  the 
destruction  of  a beautiful  building 
but  had  even  more  important  im- 
plications for  the  religious  life  of 
these  people  for  whom  the  city  and 
the  temple  were  the  center.  Even- 
tually the  disciples  of  Christ  were 
expelled  from  worship  in  the  tem- 
ple and  the  building  itself  was 
destroyed  by  the  Romans  in  70 
A.D.  The  early  Jewish  Christians 
gradually  had  to  let  go  of  the  tradi- 
tions and  sacred  places  which  had 
been  a strength  and  a source  of 
pride  for  generations  as  they  began 
to  understand  the  implications  of 
the  faith  of  Jesus  which  they  had 
embraced.  In  letting  go  of  the 
great  traditions  of  their  ancestors, 
they  were  able  to  enter  more  fully 
into  the  mystery  of  salvation 
which  Jesus  had  come  to  announce. 

What  the  Jewish  Christians  had 
to  go  through  is  really  just  an  ex- 
ample of  a process  that  we  all  go 
through  many  times  in  our  lives. 
We  often  have  to  let  go  of  some- 
thing we  value  or  at  least  feel  com- 
fortable with  in  order  to  move  on 
to  something  new  and  hopefully 
better.  The  difficulty  is  that  there 
is  a risk  here.  I know  what  I pres- 
ently possess,  even  if  it  isn’t  per- 
fect. However,  if  I let  go  of  that  for 
something  new  and  untested,  I 
may  lose  something  good,  even  if 
it  is  only  the  security  of  the  fami- 
liar and  I may  gain  nothing  in 
return.  This  is  a constant  dilemma 
for  us.  For  this  reason  many  of  us 
cling  desperately  to  what  we  have 


and  reject  even  a suggestion  that 
things  should  change. 

God,  however,  constantly  calls 
us  to  change,  renewal  or  conver- 
sion. The  divine  presence  in  the 
world  and  in  human  history  means 
that  things  must  continue  to 
change  until  all  of  creation  is 
brought  into  harmony  with  God’s 
will. 

As  Christians  and  as  mission- 
aries we  members  of  Scarboro 
believe  that  we  must  be  willing  to 
foresake  everything  for  the  King- 
dom of  God.  Nothing  should  hinder 
us  from  service  to  that  ideal.  This 
means  that  as  a community,  we 
must  be  always  ready  to  examine 
ourselves  and  our  way  of  opera- 
ting to  try  and  determine  if  we  are 
doing  the  best  we  can  to  respond 
to  God’s  call  today.  It  means  we 
have  to  be  willing  to  question  the 
Society’s  structures  and  its  tradi- 
tions to  see  if  they  provide  us  with 
the  best  possible  means  to  be  of 
service  to  God  and  the  people  of 
God. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  in  the 
fifth  section  of  its  statement  on 
the  Spirit  of  the  Society,  the 
Seventh  General  Chapter  states 
that  we  are  called  “to  be  open  to 
change  and  to  the  future  as  a com- 
munity, an  attitude  accompanied 
by  a degree  of  insecurity  and  vul- 
nerability which  requires  of  us  a 
profound  reliance  and  trust  in  the 
guidance  of  God.”  This  means  that 
as  a community  we  must  be  willing 
to  take  risks  in  order  that  we  may 
more  faithfully  serve  the  mission 
to  which  we  have  been  called. 

One  of  the  clearest  ways  in 
which  the  Society  has  tried  to 
respond  to  this  challenge  is  the 
decision  of  the  Society  to  begin  a 
process  which  may  open  Society 
membership  to  lay  men  and 


women.  This  has  been  a difficult 
decision  for  what  has  traditionally 
been  a society  of  priests.  However, 
it  seems  that  this  is  the  direction 
in  which  the  Spirit  is  calling  the 
Society. 

Because  of  this  commitment  on 
the  part  of  the  Society,  those  who 
come  wanting  to  be  either  priest 
missionaries  or  lay  missionaries 
must  come  with  this  openness. 
They  must  be  able  to  appreciate 
what  has  been  and  the  good  that 
has  been  accomplished,  but  also 
willing  to  move  into  an  uncertain 
future.  The  future  missionary 
must  be  willing  to  reflect  deeply 
on  present  events  trying  to  glimpse 
the  movement  of  God’s  spirit,  try- 
ing to  understand  how  and  where 
we  are  being  asked  to  be  of  service 
now.  It  means  that  the  missionary 
must  be  a person  of  deep  faith 
rooted  in  God’s  love  for  us.  A 
person  who  knows  that  while  God 
may  at  times  lead  us  into  what 
seems  to  be  the  valley  of  death,  it 
is  really  a pathway  to  the  peace 
and  joy  of  God’s  dwelling  place. 

If  you  are  considering  a mission- 
ary vocation  and  would  like  more 
information  about  Scarboro, 
please  write: 

Fr.  Roger  Brennan,  S.F.M., 
c/o  Scarboro  Missions, 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarboro,  Ont.  M1M  1M4 


Rural  chapel  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 


Called  to  Serve 

40  Ifears  in  the  Dominican  Republic 


Fr.  Antonio  Camilo 


This  year  Scarboro  celebrates  40 
years  of  service  to  the  Church  in 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

The  author  is  a Diocesan  priest 
of  the  Archdiocese  of  Santo  Dom- 
ingo. The  article  originally 
appeared  in  Spanish  in  the  news- 
paper lListin  Diario  ’ in  the  Domin- 
ican Republic. 


On  March  28,  1983  the  Cana- 
dian Fathers,  missionaries  of 
Scarboro,  completed  40  years  of 
fruitful  ministry  in  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

I approached  one  of  the  founders, 
Father  Robert  Hymus,  parish 
priest  of  Matanzas,  in  the  munici- 
pality of  Bani,  to  obtain  some  of 
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the  early  memories  of  this  founda- 
tion. 

The  Canadian  Missionary  Soci- 
ety of  Scarboro  was  established  in 
Toronto  in  order  to  recruit  mis- 
sionary vocations  to  help  the  work 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  China. 
But  around  the  year  1940,  it  be- 
came evident  that  the  doors  to 
China  were  closing  for  new  mis- 
sionaries, so  the  Superior  General 
of  the  Scarboro  Society,  Monsig- 
nor J.E.  McRae  wrote  to  a number 
of  dioceses  in  Latin  America  which 
were  in  need  of  clergy,  offering  the 
services  of  his  Society.  Archbishop 
Ricardo  Pittini,  who  also  received 
the  request,  responded  by  return 
mail:  “I  feel  like  the  avaricious 
Dives  in  the  Gospel,  tormented 
with  thirst  for  missionaries  and  I 
hope  anxiously  for  the  finger 
dipped  in  water,  with  which  some 
missionary  comes  to  calm  my  con- 
cern as  pastor.”  Because,  the  scar- 
city of  priests  was  very  great  in 
the  Dominican  Church  during  that 
epoch. 

With  this  reply  from  Archbishop 
Pittini,  explaining  the  pressing 
need  for  priests  in  this  Archdio- 
cese, the  Primatial  See  of  Amer- 
ica, and  the  great  joy  with  which 
he  would  receive  them,  the  Scar- 
boro Fathers  encountered  a broad 
field  within  which  to  exercise  their 
priestly  ministry.  These  historical 
circumstances  would  have  inspired 
a Dominican  to  express  the  refrain: 
‘‘Hunger  united  with  a desire  to 
eat.” 

Urgent  need  for  priests  on  the 
part  of  this  diocese  to  care  for  the 
faithful  with  the  determined  voca- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Scarboro 
missionaries  to  serve  the  Church. 

The  first  two  priests,  Fr.  Des- 
mond Stringer,  a veteran  mission- 
ary in  China,  and  the  young 
dreamer  of  27  years,  Fr.  Robert 
Hymus,  boarded  the  train  in  To- 
ronto on  March  25,  1943,  headed 
for  Miami.  On  this  journey  they 
were  accompanied  by  the  first 
Superior  General  of  the  Society, 
Monsignor  J.E.  McRae. 


At  the  time  that  thousands  of 
young  Americans  and  Canadians 
were  heading  for  the  battle  fields 
of  North  Africa  and  the  Islands  of 
the  Pacific,  during  the  Second 
World  War,  these  Canadian  mis- 
sionaries, emissaries  of  peace  and 
bearers  of  the  Gospel,  crossed  the 
United  States  from  north  to  south, 
in  order  to  board  an  airplane  in 
Miami  which  would  take  them  by 
way  of  Camaguey  and  Port-au- 
Prince  to  Santo  Domingo. 

Father  Hymus,  who  still  retains 
his  travel  ticket  of  40  years  ago  as 
a precious  remembrance,  also 
remembers  the  fear  with  which 


people  boarded  the  airplanes 
during  war  time,  a feeling  which 
increased  because  of  official  pre- 
vention tactics  which  obliged  the 
crew  to  cover  the  little  windows  in 
order  to  prevent  the  travellers 
from  seeing  the  war  preparations 
taking  place  in  the  cities  below. 

On  the  28th  of  March  1943,  the 
first  Scarboro  missionaries  landed 
in  the  Dominican  Capital,  at  the 
General  Andrew’s  airport.  They 
were  warmly  received  by  Archbis- 
hop Ricardo  Pittini. 

The  first  difficulties  which  the 
new  missionaries  had  to  face  were 
the  dilemma  and  acclimatization 


Fr.  Bob  Hymus,  40  years  ago,  June  1943. 
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to  the  rigors  of  the  tropics.  Arch- 
bishop Pittini  was  anxious  that 
they  take  over  the  parishes  as- 
signed to  them  for  their  apostolic 
work,  but  in  order  that  they  learn 
Spanish  and  familiarize  them- 
selves with  the  customs  of  the 
country,  it  was  decided  to  send 
them  for  four  months  to  live  with 
the  Canadian  missionaries  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  who  were 
working  in  Sanchez  and  Samana. 

Fathers  Stringer  and  Hymus 
took  a bus  which  carried  them 
over  a tortuous  and  dusty  road  to 
La  Vega  where  they  boarded  a train 
which  took  them  to  Sanchez. 
Father  Robert  remained  in  San- 
chez with  Fr.  McShean,  the  Superi- 
or of  the  Missionaries  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  and  Brother  Cleofas,  while 
Fr.  Stringer  continued  on  to 
Samana. 

Archbishop  Pittini  had  sent 
them  to  study  Spanish  in  com- 


pany with  the  other  Canadian 
priests.  However,  as  Fr.  Hymus 
said,  they  could  speak  only  Eng- 
lish while  the  others  could  speak 
only  French.  They  could  communi- 
cate with  each  other  only  through 
the  few  words  in  Spanish  which 
they  had  been  able  to  acquire.  For 
this  reason,  after  three  weeks, 
they  went  to  Santiago  and  the  resi- 
dence of  Father  Fortin.  Father 
Hymus  spent  a month  in  St.  Vin- 
cent de  Paul  Hospice.  Then  he 
went  with  Fr.  Stringer  to  the  Col- 
lege of  Our  Lady  of  Mt.  Carmel  in 
Bella  Vista. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Superior 
General,  Monsignor  McRae,  had 
formalized  a contract  with  the 
Archbishop  of  Santo  Domingo,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  Scarboro 
Missionaries  were  to  care  for  the 
parishes  of  Monte  Plata  (1943)  and 
Boya  (1943),  Bayaguana  (1943), 
Yamasa  (1944),  Guerra  (1944).  The 


parishes  of  La  Victoria,  Villa  Mel- 
la,  Los  Llanos  and  Boca  Chica 
were  also  in  the  contract  but  these 
were  never  actually  taken  over.  In- 
stead, the  contract  was  extended 
to  the  parishes  of  San  Jose  de 
Ocoa  (1944),  Bani  (1945),  Azua 
(1945),  Hato  Mayor  (1946),  El 
Seibo  (1946),  St.  Michael  in  Santo 
Domingo  (1946),  Los  Alcarrizos 
(1946),  Ingenio  Consuelo  (1946) 
and  at  a later  date  Padre  de  las 
Casas,  Miches  and  Haina  as  well 
as  the  Chapel  of  Our  Lady  of  Help 
in  Santo  Domingo  in  order  to  take 
over  the  “Stella  Maris”  apostolate 
for  the  sailors  and  also  provided 
Sunday  Mass  in  the  Cathedral  for 
the  students  of  the  De  La  Salle 
College. 

On  their  return  from  Santiago, 
having  hurriedly  acquired  some 
use  of  Spanish,  Fathers  Stringer 
and  Hymus  talked  things  over 
with  Archbishop  Pittini  before 


Scarboro  Fathers  with  Archbishop  Pittini  ( centre ) and  Msgr.  J.E.  McRae  (extreme  right,  seated)  in  1946. 
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leaving  for  their  determined  field 
of  apostolic  endeavour.  “Now,” 
said  the  Archbishop,  “you  will  go 
to  Bayaguana  and  Monte  Plata. 
There  will  be  no  difficulty.  Every- 
thing will  be  easy.  They  just  com- 
pleted a fine  highway  to  Baya- 
guana. It  is  brand  new.  Once  you 
get  to  Bayaguana  you  will  be  able 
to  live  in  any  one  of  the  five  houses 
owned  by  the  Shrine  church.” 

Since  most  of  their  baggage  was 
to  arrive  by  boat,  they  took  the  lit- 
tle they  had  and,  after  hiring  a car, 
made  their  way  to  Bayaguana 
with  high  expectations  due  to  the 
Archbishop’s  encouraging  predic- 
tions of  great  success.  The  brand 
new  highway  was  in  such  good 
condition  that  seven  times  they 
had  to  hire  oxen  to  pull  the  car  out 
of  mudholes.  On  arriving  at  the 
Yabacao  bridge,  some  eight  kilo- 
meters before  reaching  Baya- 
guana, they  discovered  that  the 
river  had  overflowed  and  the  water 
covered  the  bridge.  Father  Bernard 
Rouel  was  waiting  for  them  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  The  chauf- 
feur asked  them  to  lift  up  the  bag- 
gage and  raise  their  feet  onto  the 
seat  and  thus  they  prepared  to 
cross  the  waters  of  the  Yabacoa, 
just  like  Joshua  at  the  Jordan, 
although  not  by  foot,  until  they 
reached  their  promised  land. 

And  so  they  arrived  in  Baya- 
guana: tired,  wet  covered  with 
mud,  beneath  a cloud  of  fierce 
mosquitoes  and  anxious  to  choose 
one  of  the  five  houses  mentioned 
by  the  Archbishop.  What  they 
found  were  five  poorly  furnished 
huts,  without  floors,  with  leaking 
roofs  and  lice  everywhere.  The 
huts  were  used  by  the  men  who 
took  care  of  the  bulls  during  the 
festivities  of  “El  Santo  Cristo  de 
Bayaguana.”  These  men  would 
use  the  huts  one  or  two  nights  a 
year  for  sleeping  quarters.  Such 
adverse  circumstances  would  have 
put  anyone  in  bad  humour,  but 
these  missionaries  had  come  ex- 
pecting even  greater  difficulties. 

The  following  day,  a chauffeur 


drove  them  to  Monte  Plata  where 
Fr.  Stringer,  as  superior,  decided 
that  both  would  live  in  Monte 
Plata  and  from  there  Fr.  Hymus 
would  care  for  the  parish  of  Baya- 
guana. In  the  meantime,  the  nov- 
ena and  feast  of  Our  Lady  of 
“Aguasanta  de  Boya”  had  to  be 
celebrated.  With  $1,500.00  which 
had  been  brought  from  Canada, 
the  parish  residence  was  repaired 
and  made  livable.  Every  Saturday, 
Father  Hymus  would  make  the 
20-kilometer  trip  to  Bayaguana 
and  return  to  Monte  Plata  on  the 
following  Monday.  The  journey 
was  made  on  a mule.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  September,  1943,  Fr.  Str- 
inger had  to  return  to  Canada  and 
Fr.  Hymus  remained  with  Brother 
Cleofas  in  Monte  Plata  while 
Father  Carlos  Guillot  took  care  of 
Bayaguana. 

The  second  group  of  mission- 
aries arrived  in  November,  1943. 
This  group  was  made  up  of  Frs. 
Alphonsus  Chafe,  Joseph  King, 
John  Fullerton  and  William  Cox. 
Father  Chafe  took  upon  himself 
the  responsibility  of  Regional 
Superior  and  parish  priest  of 
Monte  Plata  (Feb.  1944).  Fr. 
Joseph  King,  the  veteran  China 
missionary,  was  named  pastor  of 
Bayaguana  (1944).  Fathers  Fuller- 
ton and  Cox  were  joined  by  Fr. 
James  Walsh  in  December  and 
went  to  the  city  of  Santiago  to 
study  Spanish. 

In  January  1944,  Archbishop 
Pittini  was  beginning  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  Fr.  Robert 
Hymus  and  spoke  to  him  about 
going  to  the  mountain  parish  of 
San  Jose  de  Ocoa  to  celebrate 
there  the  Centenary  of  the  Repub- 
lic’s independance  from  Haiti.  Fr. 
Cox  accompanied  him  to  this  plea- 
sant town  which  is  1,500  feet 
above  sea  level.  Father  Hymus  re- 
mained there  for  six  years  as  pas- 
tor, replacing  Fr.  Luis  Fernandez 
Ormaechea  who  had  been  caring 
for  the  parish  of  San  Jose  de  Ocoa 
from  his  residence  in  Bani  on  the 
Caribbean  coast. 


On  March  24,  1944  the  third 
group  of  missionaries  arrived. 
This  group  consisted  of  Fathers 
Basil  Kirby,  John  Gault  and 
Joseph  Ainslie.  Then,  on  Novem- 
ber 18th  of  the  same  year,  the 
fourth  contingent  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  persons  of  Fathers 
Francis  Diemert  and  Michael 
McSween  and  joined  by  Fr.  Patrick 
Moore  during  January,  1945. 

Early  in  1944,  Fr.  John  Fuller- 
ton took  charge  of  the  parish  of 
Yamasa,  which  up  ’til  then  had 
been  cared  for  by  the  elderly  and 
highly  respected  native  priest,  Fr. 
Miguelito  Hernandez. 

By  September  7,  1946,  there 
were  22  Scarboro  priests  attend- 
ing the  several  parishes  which  had 
been  assigned  to  them  in  the 
south,  central  and  eastern  areas  of 
the  Dominican  Republic.  As  time 
went  on,  there  were  more  than  30 
members  of  the  Scarboro  Society 
working  in  the  country. 

During  40  years  the  Scarboro 
Fathers  have  carried  out  a vast 
plan,  both  human  and  religious,  in 
the  service  of  the  Dominican 
people,  especially  among  the  poor- 
est members  of  the  Dominican 
society.  It  was  they  who  promoted 
the  Cooperative  Movement  in  the 
country  and  from  the  pastoral 
aspect,  established  the  Legion  of 
Mary,  which  after  the  Catholic  Ac- 
tion organization,  formed  the  first 
school  in  the  development  of  the 
lay  apostolate.  Both  movements, 
beginning  in  their  parishes,  ex- 
tended themselves  throughout  the 
country,  and  the  history  of  these 
lay  efforts  form  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  pages  in  the  long  story  of 
the  Dominican  Church. 

As  a Dominican  priest,  I wish  to 
express  my  affection  and  sincere 
gratitude  to  this  group  of  priests, 
servants  of  the  Dominican  people, 
who  not  only  gave  their  youth  and 
priestly  ministry  during  many 
long  years  but  some  of  them  have 
preferred  to  remain  with  us  to 
share  the  warm  earth  of  our  land, 
even  after  death.* 


It  Never 
Rains  Here 

“ Driving  on  the 
barrio  roads  has 

become,  when  Mr.  Frank  Hegel,  SFM. 

possible,  a painful 
endeavour ” 


Frank  Hegel  is  a Scarboro 
seminarian  from  Saskatoon.  He  is 
presently  in  the  overseas  training 
program  and  working  in  the 
pastoral  programs  of  San  Jose 
Obrero  parish  in  Chiclayo,  Peru. 

This  year  the  Northern  coastal 
region  of  Peru  has  been  devastated 
with  flooding.  Frank  recounts  for 
us  the  climatic  effects  on  the 
people  and  their  Holy  Week 
celebrations. 

The  electricity  is  off  again. 

Nothing  unusual,  but  it  is 
somewhat  of  an  inconvenience. 
Seems  to  be  cut  almost  every 
night  lately.  Of  course,  that’s 
when  we  need  it  the  most.  How- 
ever, we  in  the  barrio  don’t  get  any 
priority.  First  consideration  is 
always  given  to  the  more  wealthy 
sections  of  the  city.  So,  we  depend 
on  kerosene  lamps  and  candles. 
Since  kerosene  is  in  very  short 
supply  these  days  we  rely  mainly 
on  candles.  It’s  not  that  good  for 
the  eyes  but  better  than  nothing. 

The  experience  of  Holy  Week 
here  will  be  an  experience  I will 
not  forget— ever!  In  fact,  I’m  con- 
vinced that  the  people  of  San  Jose 
Obrero  have  been  living  the  Pas- 
sion all  summer  already  and  that 
Lent  has  simply  been  an  intensifi- 
cation of  the  suffering. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  easier  to  ap- 
preciate this  fact  if  you  knew  that 


we  live  in  the  northern  coastal 
desert  of  Peru.  It  never  rains 
here— except  this  year!  And  rain 
in  the  desert  is  totally  destructive. 
Houses,  made  of  adobe  (mud  and 
straw)  brick,  literally  melt  and  col- 
lapse. The  dirt  roads  turn  into 
mud  and  gumbo.  The  summer  has 
been  unusually  hot  to  boot- 
average  daily  temperatures  of 
35  °C.  Here  in  Chiclayo  we  have 
had  the  misfortune  of  two  7 -hour 
torrential  downpours  followed  by 
a third  one  of  11 -hours  duration. 
Between,  we’ve  had  minor  rain- 
falls of  I-IV2  hours  and  numerous 
showers.  Roofs  and  walls  have  col- 
lapsed, leaving  people  homeless 
and  wet.  Water  has  seeped 
through  others  like  sieves  turning 
dirt  floors  into  mud  arenas  and 
leaving  not  one  square  inch  of  dry 
ground  on  which  to  sleep. 

Driving  on  the  barrio  roads  has 
become,  when  possible,  a painful 
endeavour.  The  pot-holes,  ridges 
and  seas  of  mud  not  only  shake 
your  intestines  out  of  place  but  it 
is  a source  of  constant  tension 
over  when  and  where  one  will  get 
stuck  next.  Each  major  rain  has 
left  the  barrio  isolated  viz-a-viz 
vehicular  traffic  because  roads  are 
impassible. 

Each  rain  also  brings  its  plague 
of  crickets  — and  I do  mean 
‘plague’.  They  arrive  by  the 
millions.  The  latest  rain  on  the  eve 


of  Holy  Thursday  brought  the 
most  yet.  They  were  everywhere— 
in  our  hair,  our  clothes,  our  books, 
our  closets,  our  drinking  water— 
you  name  it,  they  were  there.  I 
was  covered  in  them  while  attemp- 
ting to  spray  them  with  a powerful 
insectosan.  I don’t  exaggerate 
when  I say  the  next  morning  we 
swept  up  a bag  (50-lb.  potato  size) 
full  of  the  dead  creatures  from  in- 
side the  house.  In  addition, 
sickness  and  death  has  been  in- 
creased with  the  rains,  heat  and 
humidity  as  well.  Dehydration  has 
claimed  the  lives  of  many  infants. 
In  Lima  alone  400  new  cases  are 
reported  each  day. 

The  rains  are  not  confined  to 
Chiclayo.  The  whole  of  the  desert 
coast  has  been  affected.  Indeed, 
we  might  say  we  have  been  lucky 
(so  far)  compared  to  other  areas. 
Rivers  (usually  dry)  have  been 
overflowing  their  banks  for  weeks, 
cutting  the  Panamerican  Highway 
into  disconnected  segments  and 
preventing  movement  of  goods 
and  food  to  centers  along  the 
coast.  Bridges  have  been  washed 
away,  further  disconnecting  the 
highway.  As  a result,  the  people 
are  now  suffering  a shortage  of 
food  items— and  other  items,  such 
as  kerosene.  What  food  is  avail- 
able is  at  prices  far  beyond  what 
the  poor  could  possibly  hope  to 
pay.  There  is  practically  no  sugar 


Prior  to  the  Good  Friday  procession. 


to  be  had  (and  it’s  grown  and  pro- 
cessed right  here);  no  potatoes;  no 
rice  (also  grown  here);  very  few 
vegetables;  no  meat.  What  the 
people  are  eating,  I really  don’t 
know.  Whatever  it  is— it  is  small 
in  quantities  and  I’m  sure  not  very 
nutritious.  Fortunately  they  keep 
chickens  in  their  houses  so  they 
have  some  source  of  food.  In  addi- 
tion, they  also  raise  cuys 
(hampster-like  animals)  in  their 
houses  for  food. 

These  were  the  conditions  as  we 
entered  Holy  Week— one  of  the 
most  solemn  times  for  these  peo- 
ple. Normally  they  spend  all  of 
Lent  preparing  activities,  for  each 
day  from  Palm  Sunday  to  Easter 
Sunday.  This  year  the  rains  made 
it  very  difficult  to  move  about  and 
plan  properly  and  in  the  end  we  on 
the  pastoral  team  saw  how  very 
tired  the  people  were  battling  the 


elements  of  rain,  mud,  heat, 
humidity,  sickness,  infirmity  and 
knew  the  celebrations  would  have 
to  be  rather  simple.  Yet  the 
various  groups  active  in  the  three 
chapels  took  on  the  responsibili- 
ties for  the  liturgies  nevertheless. 

I worked  in  the  Cristo  Luz 
sector  with  Sr.  Cecilia.  It’s  the 
smallest,  furthest-out  and  most 
impoverished  of  our  three  sectors. 
When  it  rains  it  is  impossible  to 
drive  to  the  chapel.  There  is  no 
water  or  sewage  system  in  this 
area.  On  the  eve  of  Holy  Thursday 
we  wrapped  up  our  final  prepara- 
tions for  the  Triduum  liturgies  and 
headed  home  when  the  11 -hour 
deluge  began.  It  didn’t  stop  until 
7:30  a.m.  Holy  Thursday.  The  bar- 
rio was  in  a disaster  condition.  We 
knew  we  wouldn’t  be  able  to  drive 
to  the  chapel  and  we  wondered  if 
anyone  would  come  to  the  service 


because  of  the  streets  and  because 
of  the  conditions  the  rain  would 
have  undoubtedly  left  their  houses 
in.  We  decided  to  roll  up  our  pant- 
legs,  take  off  our  shoes  and  walk 
to  the  chapel  through  ankle-deep 
mud  to  assess  whether  the  com- 
munity wished  to  proceed  with  the 
liturgy  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  or 
not.  No-one  was  in  the  street 
except  us  and  as  we  passed, 
members  of  the  women’s  group 
who  were  in  charge  of  the  liturgy 
saw  us  and  followed  us  to  the 
chapel.  There  was  no  question— of 
course  we  would  proceed  with  this 
liturgy  even  if  it  was  for  no  more 
than  themselves.  So,  they  began 
the  preparation  by  helping  me 
build  a stone  and  brick  pathway 
through  a lagoon  that  had  formed 
just  outside  the  chapel  door.  Later 
they  set  up  the  chapel  while  I 
sloshed  back  to  get  the  priest  and 
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Frank  Hegel  lending  a hand. 


slosh  back  again.  Meanwhile  the 
chapel  bell  summoned  the  faithful 
to  worship. 

Two  hours  later  we  began  with  a 
full  house.  I couldn’t  believe  it! 
The  people  left  all  their  concerns 
behind  to  take  time  for  this  impor- 
tant liturgy.  They  arrived  at  the 
chapel  door,  as  we  did,  with  mud 
blackened  feet.  For  the  first  time 
the  washing  of  the  feet  took  on  a 
vivid  symbolic  meaning— and 
after  the  priest  washed  the  feet  of 
the  12,  the  12  got  up  and  followed 
his  example  by  washing  the  hands 
of  everyone  present  in  the  chapel 
before  returning  to  their  place 
around  the  table  of  the  Eucharist. 
Two  illiterate  ladies  helped  in  the 
breaking  of  the  specially  prepared 
unleavened  bread  and  the 
Eucharist  was  received  under  both 
species.  Everyone  participated  in 
a most  devote  way  and  departed 
for  home— in  the  mud  (and  dark- 
ness because  the  power  was  cut) 
awaiting  the  6:00  a.m.  start  of  the 
Way  of  the  Cross  on  Good  Friday 
morning.  More  rain  fell  later  that 
night  adding  to  the  already 
miserable  conditions. 

The  5:00  a.m.  alarm  was  not 
exactly  music  to  my  ears  but  I 
just  knew  that  despite  the  rain  the 
night  before  the  people  would 
come  for  the  Stations.  So,  the  walk 
through  the  mud  began  through 
the  quiet,  deserted  streets.  Church 
bells  don’t  usually  ring  Good 


Friday  but  the  people  here  have  no 
clocks  or  watches  and  a brief 
clanging  would  tell  the  people  we 
had  arrived  and  it  was  time  to 
begin.  I was  right— another  full 
chapel.  They  had  planned  the  sta- 
tions in  the  streets  of  the  barrio 
but  the  mud  forced  them  to  stay 
inside  the  walls  of  the  chapel. 
Fourteen  people  read  a brief  bible 
reading  and  then  gave  a personal 
reflection  of  the  meaning  of  the 
station  in  their  own  lives.  After 
ending  with  a prayer,  they  moved 
to  the  next  station  singing  a song. 
What  impact!  The  way  of  the 
cross  was  their  very  own.  They 
could  identify  with  Jesus  100%. 
They  knew  exactly  how  the  weight 
of  the  cross  brought  him  to  his 
knees  three  times  and  they  knew 
in  what  the  weight  of  the  cross 
consisted.  They  knew  how  the 
women  whom  Jesus  encountered 
felt;  they  knew  Mary’s  suffering 
as  she  held  her  lifeless  child  in  her 
arms.  They  knew!  And  in  their 
own  simple  way  they  expressed 
their  profound  insights  and  feel- 
ings. It  was  a profound  experience 
for  me. 

With  one  priest  and  three 
chapels  it’s  obvious  two  chapels 
Eire  going  to  be  without  an  Easter 
Vigil.  Wrong!  The  pastoral  team 
decided  to  innovate  to  use  the 
Vigil  as  a focal  point  of  both  our 
uniqueness  as  three  Christian 
communities  as  well  as  our  unity 


as  one  parish.  We  proposed  and 
the  communities  accepted  the  idea 
of  having  the  liturgy  of  the  light 
and  of  the  word,  at  each  of  the 
chapels  with  responsible  pastoral 
agents  guiding  them.  Then,  with 
candles  alight  and  voices  raised 
the  two  smaller  communities 
would  process  to  the  main  chapel 
to  join  the  priest  and  their 
brothers  for  renewal  of  baptismal 
promises  and  the  Eucharist.  Elec- 
troperu  decided  to  cut  the  power 
early  for  some  reason,  but  no 
worry,  our  service  started  in  the 
dark  as  it  should.  It  made  the 
blessing  of  the  fire  and  lighting  of 
the  pascal  candle  even  more  stark 
symbols  of  the  Resurrection.  And 
the  procession  to  the  main  chapel 
—in  the  mud  and  with  no  street 
lamps  with  only  the  light  of  Christ 
to  guide  us.  It  was  all  we  had  and 
it  was  enough.  I never  realized  the 
strength  of  candlepower  before. 
The  light  of  Christ  in  our  situation 
of  total  darkness  really  did  pierce 
the  darkness.  And  the  joy  of  cele- 
brating the  Eucharist  together 
after  our  trek  cannot  be  described. 

Friends,  the  impact  of  Holy 
Week  and  the  Resurrection  can 
only  be  related— and  inadequately 
at  that.  You  would  have  to  experi- 
ence it  in  order  to  really  feel  the 
profundity  of  the  mysteries  I was 
privileged  to  participate  in,  in  Vic- 
toria Nueva  in  1983.  I will  never 
forget  it!  Next  year  we  will  experi- 
ence the  same  mysteries  in  another 
way  but  I’m  convinced  they  will 
be  equally  profound  for  these  very 
humble,  simple  people  have  such 
great  faith  that  it  is  impossible  not 
to  be  enriched  by  it  and  caught  up 
in  it. 

So,  despite  the  rains,  the  misery 
of  water,  mud,  illness,  plague,  of 
insects,  lack  of  food  and  the  tired- 
ness that  battling  all  of  these 
things  brings,  the  people  of 
Victoria  Nueva  continue  from 
today  to  tomorrow,  knowing  that 
Jesus  lives  and  drawing  their 
strength  from  the  hope  and 
promise  of  the  Resurrection.  • 
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I Remember.... 

Fr.  Charles  Gervais  was  born  in  Elie,  Manitoba. 
Following  his  ordination  in  1961,  he  was  assigned  to 
the  Philippine  island  of  Southern  Leyte.  Since  1980 
he  has  been  working  among  the  animist  Manobo 
tribespeople  of  Mindanao. 

“A  VERY  SPECIAL 

FRIEND  INDEED” 


I was  on  my  way  to  Leyte  by  motorcycle  from 
Bukidnon  to  attend  a meeting  with  the  Scar- 
boro priests  there.  I was  on  the  second  leg  of  my 
journey  between  Cagayan  de  aro  and  Butuan,  the 
northern  part  of  the  island  of  Mindanoa.  It  was  a 
warm,  sunny  day  and  the  scenery  was  beautiful 
with  rice  fields  and  coconut  trees  on  the  right  and 
the  glistening  sea  on  the  left.  After  a few  hours  of 
riding,  I needed  a little  break  to  stretch  my  legs 
and  maybe  have  a cup  of  coffee.  The  journey  was 
taking  me  through  many  little  towns  so  I decided 
that  I would  pick  one  of  them,  find  the  parish 
church  and  have  a chat  with  the  parish  priest. 

I slowed  down  and  looked  around  in  the  next 
two  towns  that  I passed  through  but  decided  to 
continue  on.  When  I came  to  the  third  one  I pulled 
off  the  road  and  found  the  parish  church.  The  boys 
in  the  rectory  came  out  and  when  I asked  where 
the  priest  was,  they  told  me  that  he  was  out  of 
town  at  a meeting.  As  I was  still  talking  in 
Cebuano  to  the  boys,  a woman  in  her  50s  who  had 
been  praying  in  the  church  came  to  me  and  asked  if 
I was  a priest.  When  I told  her  I was,  she 
exclaimed,  ‘Thanks  be  to  God,  my  mother  is  dying, 
wants  to  receive  the  sacraments  and  the  parish 
priest  is  not  here.  Will  you  come?” 

My  first  reaction  was  “oh  my  gosh,  here  I am, 


dusty  and  stiff  from  my  journey— I stop  for  a 
short  rest  and  I’m  asked  to  go  on  a sick  call.” 
However,  it  turned  out  to  be  a very  memorable 
experience.  I washed  up  a bit,  asked  the  boys  to 
get  the  sick-call  kit,  the  woman  got  on  the  back  of 
my  motorcycle  and  we  went  to  the  old  woman’s 
home. 

I found  the  ailing  woman  freshly  bathed, 
dressed  in  her  Sunday  best  and  lying  on  im- 
maculately clean  linen.  She  was  beginning  to  gasp 
for  air  but  she  was  still  conscious  and  could  still 
speak.  The  Rosary  was  in  her  hand  and  her 
children  and  grandchildren  were  standing  around 
the  bed.  I asked  them  to  leave  while  I heard  her 
Confession  and  then  called  them  back  so  that  they 
could  pray  with  me  and  the  lady  while  I ad- 
ministered the  rest  of  the  Sacraments.  When  I 
finished  I said  to  her,  “You  are  a very  special  friend 
of  God  indeed.  I was  travelling  by  and  God 
directed  me  to  stop  here  so  that  you  could  receive 
His  sacraments.”  Big  tears  flowed  as  she  said, 
“Thank  you  God  and  thank  you  father.” 

The  family  gave  me  coffee  and  bread.  Then  I 
continued  on  my  way,  praising  the  Lord  for  having 
used  me  as  His  instrument  to  fulfill  the  last  wish 
of  one  of  His  faithful  servants.* 

Ft.  Charles  Gervais,  SFM. 
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YOU  CAN  HELP  US 


* By  giving  a gift  subscription  of  Scarboro 
Missions  to  a friend.  The  rate  is  $5  per 
year. 

* By  renewing  your  subscription  to  Scar- 
boro Missions. 


* By  letting  us  know  in  advance  of  a 
change  in  your  address. 

To  do  any  of  the  above  please  fill  out  the 
coupon  and  send  it  to  us.  Your  name  and 
present  address  will  be  on  the  other  side. 

I | Gift  Subscription  Q Renewal 
FI  Change  of  Address 
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If  you  feel  called  to  say  ‘yes’  and  may  be  con- 
sidering a commitment  as  a missionary,  please 
write  and  request  more  information. 

□ Priesthood  n Lay  Missionary 

Father  Roger  Brennan,  S.F.M., 
do  Scarboro  Missions, 

2685  Kingston  Road, 

Scarborough,  Ontario.  M1M  1M4 
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Street 
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“I  know  through  my  experience  as  a university  professor  that 
you  like  concrete  synthesis.  The  synthesis-programme  of  what 
I have  said  is  very  simple:  it  is  summed  up  in  a “No”  and  in  a 
“Yes”: 


Yes  to  God,  to  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  Church; 

Yes  to  the  effort  to  elevate  people  and  to  lead  them  to  God; 

Yes  to  justice,  to  love,  and  to  peace; 

Yes  to  solidarity  with  everyone,  especially  with  the  most  needy 
Yes  to  home; 

Yes  to  your  duty  to  build  a better  society.” 

Pope  John  Paul  II,  addressing  young  people  in  Costa  Rica, 
March  1983. 


i No  to  egoism; 

j No  to  injustice; 

No  to  pleasure  without  moral  rules; 

No  to  despair, 

No  to  hatred  and  violence; 

No  to  ways  without  God; 

No  to  irresponsibility  and  to  mediocrity. 
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FOCUS  ON  FACTS 

The  following  data  is  supplied  by  the  United 
Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 
(UNHCR).  They  are  from  the  most  recent  report 
available  at  press  time. 

Central  America  and  Mexico 

Total  number  of  refugees  326,500 

Those  receiving  aid  at  request  of  host 
governments  88,300 

UNHCR  provides  legal  protection,  emergency 
assistance  and  promotes  self-sufficiency.  As  of 
May  31,  1983  the  numbers  of  assisted  refugees 
in  countries  of  asylum  were:  Belize  (2000);  Costa 
Rica  (10,000);  Dominican  Republic  (500); 
Honduras  (32,400);  Mexico  (39,500);  Nicaragua 
(2,800);  Panama  (1,200). 
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In  the  countries  of  the  region  which  have 
acceded  to  the  international  instruments 
relating  to  the  status  of  refugees  (Costa  Rica, 
Dominican  Republic,  El  Salvador,  Nicaragua 
and  Panama),  UNHCR  is  actively  pursuing 
negotiations  with  governments  on  their  imple- 
mentation. Negotiations  also  continue  with 
other  countries  of  the  region  on  their  accession 
to  these  instruments  to  ensure  protection  for 
refugees.  Active  intervention  with  governments 
is  necessary  to  ensure  that  refugees  are  not 
returned  to  countries  where  they  could  face 
serious  risks. 
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On  November  1st  we  celebrate  the  Feast  of  All 
Saints.  It  has  been  said  that  saints  are 
witnesses  among  and  before  their  brothers  and 
sisters  giving  an  unmistakable  testimony  to  the 
victorious  love  of  God. 

The  history  of  the  veneration  of  the  saints  began 
with  the  cult  of  the  martyrs.  Since  the  second  century 
in  the  Eastern  Church  and  since  the  third  century  in 
the  West,  the  Eucharist  was  celebrated  upon  the 
tombs  of  the  martyrs. 

The  theme  of  suffering  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  is 
present  in  the  gospels.  They  affirm  the  fate  of  those 
who  live  and  preach  the  gospel  will  be  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Lord;  persecution,  rejection,  even  death. 
Happy  those  who  are  persecuted  in  the  cause  of 
right,  theirs  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  Happy  are 
you  when  people  abuse  you  and  persecute  you  and 
speak  all  kinds  of  calumny  against  you  on  my 
account.  Rejoice  and  be  glad,  for  your  reward  will 
be  great  in  heaven.  — Mt.  5:10-12 
It  is  clear  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  that  suffering 
is  not  simply  the  price  paid  for  proclaiming  the 


gospel.  Paul  realizes  that  his  imprisonment  and  other 
sufferings  serve  to  advance  the  gospel. 

My  chains  in  Christ  have  become  famous  not  only 
all  over  the  Pr aetorium  but  everywhere  and  most 
of  the  brothers  have  taken  courage  in  the  Lord 
from  these  chains  of  mine  and  are  getting  more 
daring  in  announcing  the  message  without  fear. 
— Phil  1:13,14. 

Paul,  like  the  suffering  servant  in  Isaiah  is 
conscious  of  suffering  on  behalf  of  the  community. 
Today  we  recognize  those  sisters  and  brothers  who 
continue  to  suffer  in  the  name  of  the  gospel.  In  many 
countries  today,  fellow  Christians  are  harassed, 
imprisoned  and  tortured  because  of  the  gospel.  Many 
are  the  martyrs  of  our  day  and  age. 

Here  is  a saying  you  can  rely  on; 

If  we  have  died  with  him,  then  we  shall 
live  with  him 

If  we  hold  firm,  then  we  shall  reign  with  him. 

If  we  disown  him,  then  he  will  disown  us. 

We  may  be  unfaithful,  but  he  is  always  faithful 
for  he  cannot  disown  his  own  self. 

— Tim.  2:11-13  • 


Refugee  field  kitchen,  feeding  the  children. 

Salvadorian  Border  — Choluteca. 


South  East  Asia 

According  to  the  latest  estimates  (31  May 
1983),  there  are  192,718  Indo-Chinese  refugees 
in  South  East  and  East  Asia.  Of  these,  44,593 
are  boat  people  from  Viet  Nam.  The  rest  are 
from  Kampuchea  and  Laos  and  have  all  found 
temporary  asylum  in  Thailand.  There  are  also  a 
further  17,826  refugees  in  the  Refugee  Process- 
ing Centres  (RPCs)  in  Indonesia  (4,414)  and  the 
Philippines  (13,412).  The  RPCs  provide  a stag- 
ing post  for  Indo-Chinese  refugees  who  have 
already  been  accepted  for  resettlement  in  third 


countries.  A country-by-country  breakdown  of 
the  total  caseload  is  as  follows:  Thailand 
157, &09;  Malaysia  10,716;  Singapore  405; 
Indonesia  6,047;  Philippines  2,696;  Hong  Kong 
12,474;  Macau  901;  Japan  1,643;  Korea  22; 
China  5. 


Photo:  Shay  Cullen. 
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Ft.  Michael  O’Kane,  SFM. 


the  river:  survival  depends  upon  obeying  its  rules,  yet  it  sustains  so  much  life." 


Scarboro  missionaries  first  came 
to  the  Amazon  area  of  Brazil  in 
1961.  The  mission  is  located  in  an 
area  approximately  70,000  square 
kilometers  within  the  State  of 
Amazonas,  itself,  lying  in  northern 
Brazil.  The  majority  of  the  towns 
and  villages  are  located  along  the 
Amazon  river.  The  main  town  of 
Itacoatiara  with  a population  of 
50,000  lies  268  kilometers  east  of 
Manaus,  the  State  capital.  There 
are  nine  municipalities  within  the 
diocese  and  130,000  people. 

In  the  writing  of  this  article,  Fr. 
O'Kane  attempts  to  answer  ques- 
tions most  often  asked  of  a mis- 
sionary: What  is  it  like  down 
there?  What  does  a missionary  do? 
How  are  you  received  as  a 
foreigner?  Why  are  you  there? 


The  day  begins  early  with  cof- 
fee and  rolls  at  5:30  a.m.  Sr. 
Helen  Harris  comes  by  to  take  me 
and  Sr.  Regina  Wachowski  to  the 
Amazon  river  bank  where  we  meet 
up  with  the  men  who  escort  us  to 
Bom  Jardim  (“Beautiful  Garden”). 
Sr.  Regina  is  a member  of  the 
pastoral  team  in  the  zone  where 
we  work.  Active  in  all  aspects  of 
pastoral  work,  her  specialty  is 
health  care  in  the  diocesan  region 
as  well  as  the  health  posts  in  the 
interior  communities. 

Sebastiao  and  Antonio  pack  our 
belongings  (a  change  of  clothes, 
medicines,  hammocks  for  sleeping 
and  Mass  supplies)  into  the  small 
canoe.  These  two  men  — respec- 
tively the  president  and  catechist 
of  the  community  — will  take  us 


there  and  back.  Our  small  boat 
fights  the  heavy  currents.  I can 
feel  the  awesome  force  of  this 
powerful  river.  I have  learned  to 
both  fear  and  respect  this  water- 
way: survival  depends  upon  obey- 
ing its  rules,  yet  it  sustains  so 
much  life. 

After  about  two  hours  we  veer 
from  the  Amazon’s  channel  to  a 
smaller  river  or  parana  which  is 
narrow  and  straight  but  with  a 
slower  current.  Eventually  we  link 
up  with  the  river  Urubu  and  Bom 
Jardim.  This  trip  is  special  as  the 
community  is  celebrating  the  feast 
of  their  patron,  St.  Sebastian. 

The  Christian  community  at 
Bom  Jardim  is  one  of  the  162  com- 
munidae  de  base  — base  commu- 
nities (or  cells)  of  common  people 
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who  pursue  the  pastoral  work  of 
our  diocese.  This  one  is  small  but 
all  vary  in  size  from  twenty  to 
three  hundred  families.  The  com- 
munities themselves  have  their 
own  nucleus  of  leaders,  council, 
catechists,  preachers  of  the  word, 
etc.  They  meet  regularly  to  reflect 
upon  their  reality  using  the  bible 
and  prayer  as  their  point  of 
departure. 

Just  past  midday  the  canoe 
lands  at  Bom  Jar  dim  where  we  are 
greeted  by  sixty  or  seventy  adults 
and  a throng  of  children.  After 
personal  abracos  (greetings)  a 
communal  meal  begins.  Fish  have 
been  smoked  and  a small  pig 
roasted  for  the  celebration  of  the 
feast.  Conversation  at  the  meal 
centres  on  the  crops,  the  serious 
dry  spell,  the  scarcity  of  fish,  the 
price  of  jute,  the  cost  of  basic  food- 
stuffs and  the  festa.  By  mid- 
afternoon Sr.  Regina  has  set  up 
her  clinic  and  vaccinations  begin 
for  the  smaller  children  and  expec- 
tant mothers.  While  she  is  thus 
engaged,  several  couples  and  the 
catechist  sit  with  me  for  a final 
talk  on  marriage  — the  couples 
have  attended  several  other  talks 
with  the  catechist. 

By  late  afternoon  the  commu- 
nity meeting  begins.  It  deals  with 
land-titles,  the  price  of  jute,  com- 
munity news,  news  of  upcoming 
events  in  the  diocese,  the  Lenten 
theme  for  1983  (“Fraternity,  not 
violence”)  and  the  Assembly  of 
the  People  — a meeting  of  repre- 
sentatives from  all  the  com- 
munities within  the  diocese  to  deal 
with  the  pastoral  plan.  With  our 
bishop  — “Dom  Jorge”  Marskell 
of  Hamilton,  Ontario  — the  plan 
sets  forth  the  direction  we  desire 
for  our  diocese.  Gathered  now  in 
the  social  centre  the  people  sit  in  a 
circle  expressing  their  opinions. 
They  speak  of  their  problems  as  a 
community.  Together,  they  hope 
to  work  at  their  Sunday  worship, 
their  preparation  courses  for  the 
sacraments,  and  to  unite  more 
faithfully  in  dealing  with  their 


( 

problems.  Along  toward  sunset 
the  meeting  winds  down  and  the 
major  event  of  the  day  takes  over 
— the  procession! 

Children  are  lined  up,  the  statue 
of  St.  Sebastian  is  brought  out  of 
the  chapel  and  the  procession 
winds  its  way  through  the  com- 
munity to  the  accompaniment  of 
hymns  and  prayers.  Back  in  the 
chapel,  Baptism  is  administered  to 
17  children,  and  then  the 
Eucharist  follows  with  five 
couples  who  make  their  solemn 
marriage  vows.  By  8:30  the 
liturgy  is  over  and  all  make  then- 
way  out  of  the  chapel  to  escape  the 
heat,  only  to  be  met  by  hordes  of 
mosquitoes.  As  one  enjoys  what- 
ever breeze  there  is,  the  communi- 
ty begins  the  festive  aspect  of  the 
patron’s  day:  music  and  singing,  a 
few  games  — bingo  being  a very 
popular  game  — conversation  on 
the  lighter  side  and  then  the  good- 
byes. The  people  have  been 
celebrating  a nine-day  novena  to 
Sao  Sebastiao,  and  after  this  long 
day  they  begin  to  make  their  way 
to  their  canoes,  the  children  carry- 
ing the  family  lamparinas  (small 
kerosene  lamps).  Having  said  our 
goodbyes  we  watch  the  procession 
of  canoes,  like  little  lights  on  the 
river,  making  their  way  upstream 
and  down. 

Our  day  is  almost  over  too.  I 
join  the  remaining  families  at  the 
leader’s  house  to  sit  and  chat  over 
a final  coffee.  Soon  the  families  set 
up  their  hammocks  for  the  night,  I 
slip  down  to  the  river  with 
Sebastiao  and  have  a refreshing 
bath  in  spite  of  the  mosquitoes. 
Then  it’s  up  to  the  house  and  a 
night’s  rest. 

With  the  first  streak  of  dawn 
the  household  is  awake  and  pack- 
ing. After  coffee  and  biscuits  and 
goodbyes  we  set  out  for  Itacoa- 
tiara.  Two  families  who  have 
stayed  the  night  tie  their  canoes  to 
ours  and  accompany  us  down  river 
for  several  hours.  The  morning  is 
bright  and  fresh.  On  reaching  the 
Amazon,  high  winds  force  the 


Children  fish  for  their  family 's 
sustenance. 


canoe  to  play  into  the  waves  to 
avoid  swamping.  Time  and  speed 
gained  with  the  current  are  quick- 
ly lost.  At  midday  Itacoatiara 
comes  into  sight  while  my  mind 
automatically  changes  gear  and 
my  thoughts  turn  to  meetings  and 
activities  of  a different  sort.  The 
city  and  the  ministry  here  present 
other  problems  and  difficulties. 

However,  several  things  on  the 
journey  caught  my  attention.  On 
the  main  Amazon  we  passed  a 
huge  logging  operation,  fifteen  or 
twenty  boats  — one  with  a huge 
caterpillar  crane  — readying  log 
booms  to  be  transported  to  a 
sawmill  in  Itacoatiara,  or  for 
export.  On  the  parana  Arauto  we 
shouted  to  a little  boy  of  eight  or 
nine,  fishing  from  a dugout  canoe. 
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We  waved  to  a man,  his  wife  and 
two  daughters  up  to  their  waists 
in  water  cutting  their  jute  crop 
with  machetes  — the  rising  river 
threatening  to  take  the  best  of  the 
crop.  We  passed  several  home- 
steaders clearing  the  jungle-lands 
trying  to  eke  out  a living  — their 
thatched  homes  under  construc- 
tion near  the  riverbank.  We 
greeted  twenty  or  thirty  canoes 
voyaging  to  the  city  with  their 
market  products  or  heading  to 
their  homes.  We  were  received  in 
the  community  of  Bom  Jardim,  as 
in  so  many  others,  with  warmth, 
hospitality  and  friendship  — a 
priest  and  sister  each  received  not 
as  a foreigner  but  as  one  with  the 
people.  This  has  always  been  so 
with  the  poor!  And  certainly  since 
the  Bishops’  Conferences  of 
Medellin  and  Puebla  where  the 
Church  opted  for  the  poor  — our 
diocese  struggles  with  and  for  the 
poor  — the  ties  of  closeness  have 
only  increased. 

Things  in  the  city  are  so  dif- 
ferent. There  have  always  been 
pockets  of  wealth  in  the  city.  Some 
of  it  has  trickled  down  to  a grow- 
ing middle-class.  But  a church  of 
the  people  presents  a threat  to  a 
certain  class  and  here,  certainly  at 
times,  I feel  and  am  considered  to 
be  a foreigner.  Like  the  interior,  the 
communities  on  the  periphery  of 
the  city  welcome  us,  but  to  others, 
missionaries  are  looked  upon  with 
suspicion,  a threat  and  even  as 
investigators  of  the  people. 

My  reflections  on  this  trip,  as  on 
many  others,  raise  the  question: 
‘what  am  I doing  here?’  I 
recognize  and  know  only  too  well 
the  harsh,  hard  life  for  the 
cabocolo  of  the  Amazonas.  His  life 
is  governed  by  forces  not  of  his 
making:  the  equatorial  heat  that 
drains  his  strength  and  imperils 
his  family’s  health;  the  dominant 
river  that  can  supply  him  abun- 
dantly with  food  on  the  one  hand 
but  in  a matter  of  weeks  can  flood 
his  year’s  labour  away;  a land 
tenure  system  that  prevents  him 


A jute  worker  and  his  daughters  take  a break  from  cutting.  "...  the  rising  river 
often  threatens  to  take  the  best  of  the  crop." 


from  obtaining  land  ownership 
without  years  of  delay  and  places 
his  claim  in  jeopardy  when  a huge 
landowner  or  company  moves  into 
the  area;  economic  conditions  im- 
posed on  him  which  favour  mass 
exploitation  of  the  jungle’s  riches. 

The  missionary  is  present  here 
because  of  these  “little  ones’’  and 
knows  the  Lord  is  with  them.  I 
believe  in  their  force  as  a people  of 
faith  who  will  “tie  Gulliver  down.” 
They  will  learn  to  control  the 
forces  of  nature  and  of  social 
systems;  they  can  become  a free 
and  independent  people  enjoying 
their  God-given  rights  of  health, 
freedom  and  independence;  they 


can  show  us  that  the  Bom  Jardim 
(“beautiful  garden”)  is  meant  for 
all.  I believe  in  a better  future  for 
the  little  boy  in  the  canoe  fishing 
for  his  family’s  sustenance.  I envi- 
sion, despite  the  seemingly  end- 
less, enduring  struggle,  that  a 
church  of  the  people  for  the  people 
will  emerge.  God’s  presence  shines 
through  in  a variety  of  surprising 
interludes,  both  in  nature  and  in 
people.  Perhaps  in  every  mission- 
ary there  is  a little  of  “Don 
Quixote.”  The  dream  is  one  of 
seeing  one’s  self  in  the  company  of 
God’s  “little  ones”  as  they  strug- 
gle to  “attack  and  conquer  the 
Gullivers”  of  this  world.* 


“...  the  base  communities  (or  cells)  of  common  people  who  pursue  the  pastoral 
work  of  our  diocese." 
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TRUE  FREEDOM  and  DEVELOPMENT 
IN  THE  CARIBBEAN 


The  following  are  excerpts  from  a Pastoral  Letter  of 
February,  1982. 

We,  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  of  the  Antilles 
Episcopal  Conference,  wish  once  again  to  speak  to  all 
Roman  Catholics  in  the  territories  of  our  Conference, 
and  indeed  to  all  men  and  women  in  the  Caribbean 
who  share  our  desire  for  the  full  human  development 
and  authentic  liberation  of  our  Caribbean  peoples. 

*** 

There  has  been  acute  disappointment  and  frustra- 
tion in  the  region  because  many  of  the  hopes  for 
better  social  and  economic  life  have  not  been  realized. 
Poverty  and  the  wide  gap  between  rich  and  poor  con- 
tinue to  be  a serious  source  of  disharmony  and 
challenge  to  the  message  and  witness  of  Christ,  in 
view  of  the  preferential  option  the  Church  should 
have  for  the  poor  and  oppressed.  Special  emphasis 
was  laid  on  this  by  the  Bishops  of  Latin  America  and 
the  Caribbean  who  met  at  Puebla. 

*** 

We  are  grieved  to  see  that  so  many  in  our  region 
are  still  living  in  degrading  poverty,  and  in  miserable 
housing  conditions,  uncertain  where  their  next  meal 
is  to  come  from.  Many  children  are  still  suffering 
from  malnutrition  while  many  women  have  to  carry 
an  appalling  burden  with  little  or  no  support  from  the 
fathers:  they  have  to  care  for  a house  and  children 
while  at  the  same  time  having  to  go  out  to  work  in 
order  to  support  themselves  and  those  dependent 
upon  them. 

*** 

As  developing  nations,  we  have  been  specially  hard 
hit  by  the  problems  of  inflation  and  especially  by  the 
increased  cost  of  oil  products.  Though  attempts  have 
been  made  to  secure  less  unjust  trading  conditions 


from  developed  countries,  what  has  been  secured  still 
falls  far  short  of  justice  and  we  remain  the  victims  of 
distorted  world  monetary  and  trading  systems  which 
favour  international  capitalism,  so,  e.g.  the  price  we 
receive  for  our  exports  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  what 
we  have  to  pay  for  the  manufactured  goods  we 
import. 

*** 

In  some  of  our  countries,  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  the  powers  of  Government  are  being  abused. 
Governments  favour  certain  sections  and  groups, 
human  rights  are  being  denied;  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion have  become  all  too  easily  accepted  as  a norm  in 
public  and  professional  life;  deep  divisions  have  led  to 
hatred,  violence  and  even  murder. 

*** 

Strong  attempts  continue  to  be  made  to  subject 
our  region  to  harmful  foreign  influences  which 
threaten  our  peace.  Politically,  there  are  efforts  to  in- 
volve our  territories  in  the  international  power  strug- 
gle. Economically,  there  is  a constant  drive  to  pro- 
mote the  consumer  mentality  and  to  make  luxuries 
appear  as  necessities.  This  emphasis  on  purely 
materialistic  goals,  fosters  a competitive  and 
agressive  spirit  and  distracts  our  people’s  minds 
from  humanising,  spiritual  and  eternal  values. 

*** 

In  addition  attempts  are  being  made  to  impose 
upon  our  people  the  ideology  of  atheistic  Marxism  as 
well  as  the  harmful  influence  of  exploitative 
capitalism.  We  wish  to  emphasize  that  both  are  alien 
to  the  strong  religious  and  social  sentiments  of  our 
people. 

*** 

Signed  by  sixteen  Bishops  of  Caribbean  Nations 
(Antilles  Conference). 


Fr.  John  Carten,  SFM.  with  young  friends  in  Fukuoka,  Japan. 
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Two  young  Peruvian  friends  sharing! 


Stations  of  the  Cross  in  Leyte,  Philippines. 
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Traditional  May  Celebration  in  Guyana. 
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Going  my  way?”  Fr.  Mike  Traher,  SFM.  gets  set  to  board 
Jeepney  to  Calinan,  Philippines. 
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Back  to  school  in  Port  Mourant,  Guyana. 


God’s  Work  of  Art 
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Fr.  Mike  Traher,  SFM,  ( centre ) at  a joyful  fiesta  meal. 


MOVING  ON  not 

PULLING  OUT 


Fr.  Jim  McGuire,  SFM. 


Scarboro  is  moving  on  in  the 
Philippines.  After  twenty- 
eight  years  on  the  historic  island 
of  Leyte  we  have  completed  our 
mission  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
Fr.  Mike  Traher  and  I were  the 


only  remaining  Scarboro  mission- 
aries in  Leyte  for  the  past  two 
years.  We  left  early  in  July  of  this 
year  after  the  ordination  of  a 
young  man  in  my  parish.  The  final 
farewell,  or  ‘ despedia ’ took  place 
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Fr.  Jim  McGuire  is  a native  of 
Peterborough,  Ontario.  After  28 
years  of  Scarboro  missionaries 
have  terminated  their  commit- 
ment in  that  area  of  the  Philip- 
pines. Scarboro  priests  first  went 
to  Leyte  in  1955  and  until  this  year 
have  assisted  in  the  building  up  of 
the  local  Church. 


Fr.  Jim  McGuire,  SFM. 


in  the  cathedral  at  Massin,  So. 
Leyte.  We  concelebrated  Mass 
there  with  two  bishops  and 
twenty-five  priests  of  the  diocese, 
then  joined  with  the  people  in  a 
joyful  fiesta  meal.  It  was  a happy 
and  a sad  occasion.  Mike  and  I 
were  both  choked-up  with  the  joy 
that  comes  from  a mission  ac- 
complished, and  from  the  genuine 
goodwill  of  all  present.  But  there 
was  sorrow  too  and  grief  at  leav- 
ing a people  we  had  come  to  love 
and  respect. 

I am  now  at  my  home  in  On- 
tario, taking  some  time  to  reflect 
on  my  experience  in  Leyte,  and 
preparing  for  a new  mission  likely 
in  the  Philippines.  I am  older  now, 
almost  twenty  years  have  passed 
since  I first  went  to  Leyte.  I do  not 
have  the  physical  strength  that  I 
had  then.  But  I have  something 
more  precious.  The  experience  of 
having  lived  and  struggled  with 
very  human  persons,  mostly  un- 
educated people  whose  faith  and 
wisdom  often  exceed  that  of  our 
best  Western  experts.  I have 
learned  the  truth  of  Our  Lord’s 
words,  that  a person’s  worth  does 
not  come  from  the  things  he  owns 
no  matter  how  much  he  may 
possess.  (Luke  12) 


The  Filipinos  of  Leyte  have  a 
great  appreciation  for  hospitality 
and  friendship,  accepting  one 
another  and  getting  along  to- 
gether. They  love  their  religion, 
the  Church,  the  saints  and  Christ. 
They  are  not  ashamed  to  speak  of 
God  intervening  in  their  lives,  giv- 
ing or  with-holding  health,  har- 
vests or  catches  of  fish.  They  have 
taught  us  a great  deal  indeed:  we 
who  thought  we  knew  it  all. 

When  the  people  learned  that  we 
were  leaving,  several  months  be- 
fore our  actual  departure,  they 
tried  to  hold  on  to  us.  They  would 
come  in  groups  or  individually, 
pleading  and  crying,  begging  us  to 
stay.  “Who  will  help  the  sick,  and 
the  widows  with  small  children?  or 
speak  out  for  all  the  detainees? 
And  there’s  still  so  much  to  repair 
after  the  typhoon.  We  need  you. 
Please  stay.” 

It  would  have  been  easier  to 
stay.  This  had  become  our  home 
where  we  were  needed  and  loved. 
But  our  time  had  come.  Now  there 
are  many  more  Filipino  priests  to 
work  with  their  people.  In  fact  we 
had  already  extended  our  contract 
with  the  Bishop  three  years  be- 
yond the  original  agreement.  Our 
purpose  as  missionaries  is  to  move 


on  when  our  work  is  done,  and  not 
to  settle  in.  Bishop  Ataviado  of 
Southern  Leyte  wanted  us  to  stay. 
But  he  also  understood  that  we 
must  be  true  to  ourselves  as  mis- 
sionaries. We  acknowledged  this 
as  he  thanked  us  and  gave  us  his 
blessing  that  last  evening  in 
Maasin.  • 


Editor’s  Note:  The  following  is 
from  the  Acts  of  our  Seventh 
General  Chapter  in  1982: 

“As  missionaries,  dependent  on 
the  Lord,  we  must  always  be 
willing  to  move  on  to  new  areas 
consistent  with  our  purpose. 
Individually  and  communally 
we  should  resist  all  tendencies 
to  settle  in,  to  become  ‘ owners' 
of  regions,  to  reserve  to  our- 
selves certain  pastoral  works, 
parishes  or  material  goods.  At 
all  times  we  should  stimulate 
the  local  Church  to  assume  our 
work  and  be  sufficiently  mobile 
to  assume  new  works."  ( 84) 

A hearty  thanks  to  our  fellow 
members  in  the  Philippines  for 
reminding  us  very  vividly  of  the 
characteristics  of  our  missionary 
vocation. 
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It  is  when  I am  weak 


(2  Cor.  12.10) 


The  final  statement  in  the  series  on  the  “Spirit 
of  the  Society”  as  expressed  by  the  Seventh 
General  Chapter  which  I have  been  examining  in  the 
past  number  of  months  in  these  articles,  states  that 
we  are  called  “to  realize  our  need  for  humility  among 
the  peoples  and  nations  to  whom  we  go.”  We 
acknowledge  that  we  do  not  have  all  the  answers.  We 
are,  in  fact,  small  struggling  and  weak  instruments  of 
the  Lord  who  take  courage  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul, 
“It  is  when  I am  weak  that  I am  strong.”  (2  Cor. 
12:10) 

This  statement  recognizes  the  reality  of  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society.  We  are  small.  We 
are  roughly  150  members  scattered  all  over  the 
world.  We  recognize  our  weakness  and  our  struggles 
both  as  individuals  and  as  a Society.  We  have  the 
courage  to  continue  our  work  because  we  are  con- 
vinced that  what  we  are  doing  is  God’s  work.  By 
doing  what  we  can,  we  enable  God  to  act  through  us 
so  that  what  is  achieved  is  often  well  beyond  what 
could  be  expected  from  either  our  abilities  or  our 
resources. 

It  is  the  recognition  that  we  stand  with  limited 
insight  and  resources  before  the  mystery  of  God’s 
Kingdom  that  makes  us  go  forth  with  humility. 
There  was  a time  when  Christian  missionaries  from 
Europe  and  North  America  entered  into  mission  with 
the  attitude  that  they  had  the  answers,  they  had  the 
truth,  and  if  others  would  simply  accept  the  truth 
they  would  be  saved  and  their  lives  enriched.  These 
men  and  women  went  with  the  attitude  that  they 
were  going  to  Christianize  and  civilize.  However,  we 
have  had  to  ask  ourselves  if  we  should  be  so  arrogant 
in  our  approach  to  others.  We  have  to  recall  that  it 
was  in  Christian  and  civilized  Europe  that  the 
holocaust  was  perpetrated,  that  the  United  States  is 
the  only  nation  to  have  attacked  its  enemies  with 
nuclear  weapons,  that  in  our  own  nation  there  are 
hospitals  in  which  there  are  more  abortions  than  live 
births.  We  realize  that  we  do  not  have  a monopoly  on 
either  truth  or  virtue.  The  Spirit  of  God  blows  where 
it  wills.  It  has  been  the  experience  of  missionaries  to 
discover  that  God  has  been  active  wherever  they  go, 


Fr.  Roger  Brennan, 
SFM. 


long  before  they  arrive.  Truth  and  goodness  are  not 
dependent  on  the  arrival  of  the  missionary. 

More  and  more  missionaries  are  recognizing  that 
an  important  part  of  their  task  is  to  recognize  the 
presence  and  movement  of  God’s  spirit  among  the 
people  to  whom  they  have  been  sent.  The  missionary 
works  with  the  people  to  come  to  a clearer  under- 
standing and  appropriate  response  to  the  presence 
and  activity  of  God.  Working  and  reflecting  together 
in  this  way,  all  those  involved  come  to  a deeper  sense 
of  the  reality  of  God,  the  fact  that  God  is  constantly 
working  in  our  lives  and  history  and  thus  the  faith  of 
the  whole  community  is  deepened  and  enlivened. 

This  approach  means  that  the  missionary  must  be 
willing  to  listen  and  to  learn  from  the  people,  not  only 
about  the  culture  but  about  how  God  is  present  there. 
The  missionary  may  then  share  a different  experience 
or  insight  of  the  reality  of  God. 

It  is  through  this  dialogue  which  recognizes  that 
each  person  has  a contribution  to  make  in  our  grasp 
of  this  great  mystery  which  we  call  God  that  the 
whole  Church  and  all  of  humanity  is  enriched.  It  is 
through  our  attempts  to  understand  and  support  the 
movement  of  God  in  each  nation  and  culture  that  the 
whole  of  creation  is  moved  slowly  toward  that  great 
yearning  of  every  human  heart  — the  dawning  of  the 
reign  of  God. 

If  you  feel  that  you  would  like  to  become  a member 
of  Scarboro  and  would  like  more  information  about 
□ Priesthood  □ Lay  Missionary 

please  write  to: 

Fr.  Roger  Brennan,  S.F.M., 
c/o  Scarboro  Missions, 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarboro,  Ont.  M1M  1M4 
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Fr.  Tom  McQuaid  recently  celebrated  his  75th  birthday 
and  still  continues  to  carry  on  an  active  ministry  on  the 
island  of  St.  Lucia  in  the  Caribbean.  He  is  presently  the 
chaplain  at  Marina  Home,  a residence  for  senior  citizens 
in  Castries,  as  well  as  a day  care  centre  run  by  the 
Carmelite  Sisters. 


...TO  NEVER  FORGET 

^^pparently  the  mother  of  the  family  of  eleven 
children  of  which  I am  writing,  met  me  some 
years  ago  at  Our  Lady  of  Fatima  parish  in  Castries. 
A few  months  ago  she  discovered  me  here  at  the 
Marian  Home. 

The  other  day  her  eldest  girl,  fifteen  years  of  age, 
came  to  my  office  with  one  of  her  younger  sisters.  I 
decided  to  go  to  their  home  with  them.  It  was  a long 
walk  and  all  uphill.  Finally,  the  oldest  girl  pointed  to 
their  house  — a very  small  building  on  the  property 
of  a beautiful  home.  To  enter  the  living  room,  from 
the  block  of  wood  which  served  as  the  steps,  I had  to 
step  high  as  there  was  a board  across  the  doorway  ap- 
parently to  prevent  small  children  from  falling  out.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  the  living  room  was  no  more  than 
six  by  nine  feet.  Along  one  side  was  a sort  of  bench  on 
the  far  end  of  which  sat  the  mother  and  possibly  one 
or  two  little  children.  I sat  near  the  door  with  a small 
space  separating  me  from  the  mother.  The  girl  who 
had  brought  me  to  the  home  sat  on  a chair  opposite 
me  — the  only  chair  in  the  room.  The  children  were  on 


the  floor.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation,  I learned 
that  the  children  slept  on  the  floor  on  thin  bedding 
which  was  put  on  the  floor  for  the  night.  There  was 
one  other  room  in  the  house,  about  the  same  size  as 
the  one  we  were  in.  A small  building  beside  the  house 
was  sort  of  kitchen  and  store  room. 

The  children,  very  shy  at  first,  warmed  up  to  me  as 
I got  them  to  come  in  turn  to  sit  beside  me  for  a few 
minutes.  I learned  that,  in  addition  to  the  baby,  one 
other  little  one  was  in  the  other  room,  as  he  began  to 
peek  out  once  in  a while.  After  some  time  the  mother 
went  to  the  other  room  and  brought  out  the  baby 
whom  she  “breast-fed”.  It  came  to  my  mind  that 
perhaps  the  baby  would  be  the  only  one  of  the 
children  who  would  have  a full  meal  that  night. 
Unfortunately,  I did  not  meet  the  father. 

As  I walked  home  one  little  girl  stayed  particularly 
in  my  mind.  She  had  recently  spent  a few  weeks  in 
Victoria  Hospital  and  still  her  whole  body  seemed 
covered  with  what  looked  like  scales.  I couldn’t  help 
but  think  that  tomorrow  is  the  feast  of  St.  Monica 
who  had  such  wonderful  success  in  her  prayers  for 
her  son,  Augustine.  I’ll  never  forget  my  visit.  Nor 
will  I ever  forget  that  mother  and  her  prayers  and 
concern  for  her  children.  • 

Fr.  Thomas  McQuaid,  SFM. 
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YOU  CAN  HELP  US 


* By  letting  us  know  in  advance  of  a 
change  in  your  address. 


Scarboro  Missions, 
2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarborough, 
Ontario. 

M1M  1M4 


* By  giving  a gift  subscription  of  Scarboro 
Missions  to  a friend.  The  rate  is  $5  per 
year. 

* By  renewing  your  subscription  to  Scar- 
boro Missions. 


To  do  any  of  the  above  please  fill  out  the 
coupon  and  send  it  to  us.  Your  name  and 
present  address  will  be  on  the  other  side. 

j | Gift  Subscription  Q Renewal 
~|  Change  of  Address 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY/TOWN PROV./CODE 


Fr.  Roger  Brennan,  S.F.M., 
do  Scarboro  Missions, 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarboro,  Ont.  M1M  1M4 


I am  considering  a mission  commitment  and 
would  like  more  information  about: 


| J Priesthood 


| Lay  Missionary 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


TOWN/CITY 


CODE 


AGE EDUCATION 


PALABRA  DE  DIOS 

(The  Word  of  God) 


That  word  gives  new  birth  to  all  who  listen. 
We  pray  that  it  may  be  rooted  in  our  hearts 
and  be  the.  way  of  our  pilgrim  journey  to  the 
Father. 


<3 


For  following  the  example  of  those  who  have 
preceded  us,  we  continue  our  journey  in  faith, 
striving  to  build  up  the  Kingdom  of  God,  pro- 
claimed by  Jesus: 


“The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  has  been  given  to  me, 
For  He  has  annointed  me. 

He  has  sent  me  to  bring  Good  News 
to  the  poor, 

To  proclaim  liberty  to  captives. 

And  to  the  blind  new  sight, 

To  set  the  downtrodden  free 
To  proclaim  the  Lord’s  year  of  favour.” 


(Luke  4:  18,  19) 
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Since  assuming  the  editor’s  position  at  Scarboro,  I am  amazed  at  the  number  of 
people  who  write  and  ask  for  suggestions  as  to  how  they  can  give  their  children 
a sense  of  justice,  a sensitivity  to  peoples  in  the  Third  World,  and  a respect  for  other 
cultures  and  races. 

Obviously  as  a priest  and  not  a parent,  I don’t  have  any  first-hand  experience.  I 
have  asked  some  couples  to  share  with  us  their  insights,  and  I now  make  the  same 
request  from  you.  If  you  have  some  helpful  experiences  or  attempt  in  trying  to  foster 
Christian  attitudes  to  the  points  mentioned  above,  I would  love  to  hear  from  you. 

Beginning  with  the  next  issue,  we  will  start  printing  some  of  the  suggestions. 
Please  give  it  some  thought  and  write  me. 

From  all  of  us  at  Scarboro  Missions,  we  wish  you  a blessed  and  peaceful 
Christmas. 


Fr.  Jack  Lynch,  S.F.M. 
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Fr.  Ken  MacAulay 


Fr.  Clair  Yaeck 


Fr.  Terry  O’Sullivan 


A Japanese  company  ends  all  its  T.V.  commercials  with  an  English 
phrase,  “For  beautiful  human  life.”  An  Ontario-based  company  ends 
its  commercial  with  an  assertion  that  it  is  interested  in  what  is  best  for 
human  life. 

Have  they  just  hit  on  a good  P.R.  phrase,  or  do  they  realize  they  are 
touching  something  basic  to  human  life,  namely,  the  need  to  live,  the  need  to 
grow,  the  very  thing  Jesus  Christ  saw  He  came  to  do,  “I  have  come  so  that  they 
may  have  life  and  have  it  to  the  full”  (Jhn.  10:10) 

This  life-force  rising  up  within  us,  always  pushing  us  to  seek  life  and 
growth,  rebels  against  the  forces  of  death  that  hover  about  us.  We  feel 
terribly  threatened  by  the  stark  reality  of  all  those  nuclear  missiles  pointed 
our  way. 

Some  people  ask,  “What  would  Jesus  do  if  He  were  to  be  born  into  our 
nuclear-threatened  world?”  That  is  hardly  the  correct  question.  The  correct 
question  is,  “Since  Jesus  Christ  has  already  come  into  the  world  to  give  us 
new  life,  how  are  we  who  follow  Him  to  respond  to  doomsday  devices  and  to 
the  people  who  have  the  power  to  push  the  button?” 

Some  Christians  say  that  pacifism  is  the  only  proper  response.  Some 
Christians  say  that  limited  deterrence  is  all  right  so  long  as  serious  efforts 
are  made  toward  nuclear  disarmament.  Some  Christians  say  that  only 
prayer  and  penance  will  work.  Others  say  that  we  have  to  demonstrate,  write 
letters,  send  telegrams,  engage  in  non-violent  sit-ins  as  well  as  fast  and  pray. 

The  Prince  of  Peace  certainly  demands  that  we  respond  to  this  monstrous 
nuclear  evil.  And  from  our  experience  as  missionaries  who  have  seen  our 
people  respond  with  hope  in  what  seems  to  be  utterly  hopeless  situations,  we 
know  that  we  too  must  respond  with  hope  and  joy  while  we  set  about  doing 
the  things  that  we  judge  in  our  hearts  Jesus  is  calling  us  to  do  to  push  back 
the  forces  of  death  and  to  bring  life  to  the  world.* 


Fr.  Ken  MacAulay,  SFM. 
Fr.  Clair  Yaeck,  SFM. 
Fr.  Terry  O’Sullivan,  SFM. 
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Fr.  Gustavo  Gutierrez  ^ ^Tn  those  days  Caesar  Augus- 

JLtus  published  a decree  order- 
ing a census  of  the  whole  world.  This 
first  census  took  place  while  Quiri- 
nius  was  governor  of  Syria.”  So  says 
the  Gospel  of  Luke  that  is  read  at 
Christmas.  The  Gospel  of  Matthew 
adds:  “Jesus  was  born  in  Bethlehem 
in  Judea  in  the  days  of  Herod,  the 
King.”  Those  simple  texts  bring  a 
profound  message:  Jesus  was  born 
in  a specific  time  and  place.  Under 
the  emperor  Octavianus  who  was 
called  Augustus  when  he  was  at  the 
height  of  his  power,  when  Quirinius 


was  governor  of  Syria,  in  the  time  of 
King  Herod,  the  traitor  to  his  people 
who  sold  himself  out  to  the  occupy- 
ing forces.  In  that  moment,  Jesus 
was  born,  insignificant  in  the  eyes  of 
power  imbued  with  arrogance  and 
cynicism  and  in  the  eyes  of  coward- 
ice disguised  as  peace  and  political 
realism. 

To  be  Bom  in  History 

He  was  born  in  Bethlehem,  “the 
smallest  among  the  villages  of 
Judah”  as  the  prophet  Micah  said, 
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THE 

POOR 


Editor’s  Note: 

This  article  is  reprinted  from  LADOC. 
Fr.  Gutierrez  is  a Diocesan  Priest  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  Lima,  Peru.  He  is  best 
known  for  his  work,  “The  Theology  of 
Liberation”  which  was  first  published 
over  1 0 years  ago. 


Father  Gutierrez 


surrounded  by  shepherds  and  ani- 
mals. His  parents  had  come  to  the 
stable  after  having  knocked  fruit- 
lessly on  many  doors  in  the  town, 
according  to  the  Gospel  account, 
which  reminds  us  of  the  popular 
Mexican  custom  of  the  “posadas.” 
There,  in  marginality,  the  Word  was 
made  history,  the  flesh  of  the  poor. 

Frequently,  in  the  Christmas  sea- 
son, it  is  heard  said  that  Jesus  is 
born  in  each  family,  in  each  Chris- 
tian heart.  These  “births”  cannot 
ignore  the  first,  empirical  fact: 
i Jesus  was  born  of  Mary  in  the 


bosom  of  a people  at  the  time  domi- 
nated by  the  greatest  power  of  the 
age.  That  was  his  “here  and  now.”  If 
we  forget  that,  the  birth  of  Jesus 
becomes  an  abstraction,  a symbol,  a 
cipher.  Without  historical  coordi- 
nates, that  event  loses  significance. 
For  the  Christian,  Christmas  is  rec- 
ognized as  a “bursting  in”  of  God 
into  human  history. 

The  Christian  faith  is  an  histori- 
cal faith.  God  was  revealed  in  Jesus 
Christ  and  through  Him,  in  human 
history.  Only  from  that  point  is  it 
possible  to  believe  in  God.  The 


believer  cannot  place  himself/her- 
self in  some  lifeless  corner  of  history 
and  watch  life  pass.  We  must  learn 
to  believe  from  the  concrete  condi- 
tions of  our  life.  Since  the  first 
Christmas,  it  has  not  been  possible 
to  separate  Christian  faith  and 
human  history.  We  find  Christ  from 
our  own  “here  and  now.”  Christmas 
celebrates  precisely  the  historical 
fact  on  the  base  of  which  Jesus  will 
be  able  to  say,  if  you  gave  food  to  the 
poorest,  “You  gave  it  to  me,”  and  if 
you  neglected  to  do  so,  “You 
neglected  to  give  it  to  me.”  (Matthew 
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25:31-46)  (It  will  be)  a judgment  of 
history  which  does  not  permit  eva- 
sions. 

Christmas  extends  an  invitation 
to  solidarity  in  a history  marked  by 
those  situations.  Recent  events  that 
have  taken  place  in  Europe  have 
made  fashionable  the  term  “solidar- 
ity” in  the  great  social  communica- 
tions media.  But  in  the  Latin- 
American  experience,  for  many 
years  already,  among  the  poor  of  the 
subcontinent,  solidarity  expresses 
the  consequent  action  plus  a new 
awareness  of  their  marginality  and 
exploitation  as  well  as  the  role  that 
falls  to  them  to  play  a part  in  the 
construction  of  a different  society. 
Along  the  breadth  and  length  of 


Latin  America,  a solidarity  move- 
ment is  growing  among  the  forces  of 
liberation  of  the  poor. 

Blood  of  the  Innocents 

That  which  is  known  in  Christian 
liturgy  as  the  cycle  of  Christmas 
includes  a commemoration  which  is 
in  danger  of  being  overlooked  or 
misinterpreted:  the  day  of  the  inno- 
cents. That  celebration  is  charged 
with  meaning.  The  birth  of  a child  in 
the  outskirts  of  a small  city  worried 
the  traitor.  The  smell  of  the  stable 
reached  the  palace  of  Herod.  The 
fear  which  the  newborn  evoked  led 
to  the  murder  of  many  innocent 
children.  Unjust  and  untimely 


death  accompanied  the  life  which 
had  just  sprung  up.  Tragedy 
haunted  the  joy  of  birth.  It  was  a 
presage  of  the  blood  which  would  be 
spilt  on  the  cross  by  those  who 
resisted  the  announcement  of  the 
God  of  life  when  that  child  became 
an  adult. 

The  blood  of  the  innocents  con- 
tinues to  “water”  the  history  of 
Latin  America  and  of  our  country.  It 
constitutes  the  price,  unacceptable 
to  the  human  and  Christian  con- 
science, which  the  people  of  this  sub- 
continent are  paying  for  assuming 
what  Garcia  Marquez  called  a while 
ago  in  Stockholm  “the  illusion  of 
having  our  own  life  in  the  division  of 
the  world’s  goods.”  That  world  to 


“Christmas  extends  an  invitation  to  solidarity.  . . . 


X 
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“Christmas  is  the 
promise  that  life 
will  overcome 
death.  . . ” 


which  God  committed  himself  irre- 
versibly on  the  day  which  we 
remember  at  Christmas. 

The  God  of  Life 

Christmas  is  the  promise  that  life 
will  overcome  death  and  that  hope 
is  not  a vain  dream  when  it  is  made 
flesh  in  a people.  The  “peace  on 
earth”  offered  to  the  shepherds  of 
Bethlehem  is  required  for  the  con- 
struction of  a just  world;  a world,  as 
the  Bible  says,  that  will  not  cease  to 
relate  justice  and  peace.  A world  in 
which  there  would  be,  therefore,  as 
Antonio  Cisneros  would  say,  “food 
for  all  and  love  of  God.”  Peace  to  men 
and  women  of  good  will  who, 
whether  they  be  Christians  or  not, 
commit  their  lives  to  the  cause  of 
the  poor  and  to  justice. 

The  increasingly  clear  awareness 
of  the  hard  times  that  exist  in  Latin 


America  and  in  our  country,  such  as 
the  suffering  of  the  poor  people, 
should  not  in  effect  cover  up  the  fact 
that  this  is  nothing  new  in  our 
present  history.  The  new  develop- 
ment is  created  not  by  the  misery, 
repression  and  untimely  death 
which,  disgracefully,  have  existed 
for  ages  in  these  countries,  but  in 
the  fact  that  the  people  are  begin- 
ning to  understand  the  causes  of  the 
present  situation  of  injustice  and 
are  seeking  ways  to  get  out  of  it. 
What  is  new  and  what  is  important 
is  the  role  which  faith  in  the  God  of 
life,  made  man  in  Jesus,  is  playing 
in  that  process. 

It  is  not  a question  of  an  easy  or 
superficial  optimism.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  forget  the  heart-rending  sit- 
uation of  the  Peruvian  poor  in  these 
days  in  which  they  are  preparing 
themselves  to  celebrate  Christmas 
1983.  But  a deep  faith  in  the  histori- 
cal strength  of  the  poor  and  a firm 


hope  in  the  Lord  avoid  becoming 
fixed  in  the  past  and  seeking  as  a 
last  resort,  individual  solutions. 
The  celebration  of  Epiphany,  which 
closes  the  Christmas  cycle, 
expresses,  beyond  the  colours  which 
we  attribute  to  the  magi,  the  univer- 
sality of  the  message  directed  to  the 
countries  represented  by  those  mys- 
terious men  who  came  from  the 
East.  It  uproots  the  Christmas  cele- 
bration from  the  tendency  to  keep  it 
in  some  private  place,  behind  a 
closed  door,  and  to  put  it  in  the  cross- 
roads of  the  historical  process  as  a 
call  and  as  a challenge  to  men  and 
women  to  journey  through  it. 

It  is  a message  of  a solidarity  that 
can  lead  to  death,  but  from  that  situ- 
ation the  poor  rise  to  a hope.  Their 
apparent  historical  insignificance  is 
like  that  of  the  Child  whose  birth  we 
celebrate:  through  it  passes  “the 
good  news,  the  great  joy,  for  all  peo- 
ple.” (Luke  2:10)* 
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‘ FITSOO-SJN ’ 

Fr.  Don  Boyle,  SFM. 

Fr.  Don  Boyle  from  Edmonton,  Alberta  uses  his  unique  journalistic  style 
in  writing  about  a fellow  missionary  in  Japan,  Fr.  Dave  Fitzpatrick,  SFM. 


“.  . . And  for  a salesman  there  is 
no  rock  bottom  to  the  life.  He 
don’t  put  a bolt  to  a nut,  he  don’t 
tell  you  the  law  or  give  you 
medicine.  He’s  a man  way  out 
there  in  the  blue,  riding  on  a 
smile  and  a shoeshine.  . . A 
salesman  is  got  to  dream,  boy.  It 
comes  with  the  territory.” 

— Arthur  Miller 
(Death  of  a Salesman) 


I know  he’s  not  dead.  In  fact  he’s 
very  much  alive.  But  he  is  a 
salesman.  What?  Well . . . yeah .... 
I know  he’s  a missionary  but.  . .1 
was  just  going  to  say  that.  A good 
salesman  has  to  believe  in  his  prod- 
uct too.  I know  he’s  not  selling  pots 
and  pans  or  greeting  cards  but . . . 
Well ...  I’d  have  to  say  that  he’s  sel- 
ling. . .life.  No,  no,  not  Life  Insur- 
ance. . .life!  Yeah  I’d  be  inclined  to 
call  it  the  Good  News  myself. 

Me?  I always  call  him  Dave  or 
Father  Fitzpatrick.  No,  the  Japa- 
nese have  trouble  pronouncing  for- 
eign names . . . especially  long  ones. 
The  young  guys  always  call  him  Fit- 
soo-san  Yeah,  they  shortened  it.  It 
does  sound  something  like  “Psst!” 
at  that. 

First  time  I ever  saw  him  was  up 
in  a place  called  Tomakomai.  That’s 
in  Hokkaido,  Northern  Japan.  Any- 
way, it  was  a big  hockey  tourna- 
ment. This  jolly  foreigner  seemed  to 
know  everybody.  Oh  I don’t  know,  I 


Fr.  Dave  Fitzpatrick  and  his  friend,  Hisau  Igimi. 


guess  it  must  be  twenty-five  years 
ago.  Dave  could  really  skate  in  those 
days.  He  was  the  fastest  guy  on  the 
ice.  But  hockey  wasn’t  so  popular 
then.  It  was  just  after  the  war  and 
only  the  guys  who  came  from  the 
snow  belt  played  the  game  or  even 
skated  for  that  matter. 

The  dream?  Well  that  was  to  have 
a little  Catholic  Center  up  in  Mino- 
kamo.  That’s  the  town  he’s  been 
working  out  of  up  in  Gifu  Prefecture 
for  the  past  ten  years.  Well,  he 
recently  had  the  official  opening. 


Now  he  dreams  about  filling  it  I 
guess.  Judging  by  that  overflow 
crowd  on  opening  day,  he  shouldn’t 
have  too  much  trouble. 

No,  Dave  doesn’t  skate  as  fast 
anymore.  He  plays  with  an  old-tim- 
ers team  these  days  but  he’s  still 
good  with  the  stick  and  he  has  a lot 
of  good  moves.  I heard  that  he  could 
have  played  pro  in  Canada.  Yeah 
. . . that’s  just  what  I was  going  to 
say.  He’s  a member  of  Scarboro  For- 
eign Mission  Society.  I remember  a 
guy  telling  Dave  one  time  that  he 


should  just  play  hockey  and  stop  try- 
ing to  cram  Christianity  down  the 
throats  of  the  Japanese.  Oh  he’s  got 
an  Irish  temper  all  right!  No,  it 
wasn’t  a nice  thing  to  say,  I agree. 
But  I like  his  answer.  He  said  some- 
thing like  this:  “If  you’ve  got  some- 
thing good,  don’t  you  want  to  share 
it  with  your  friends?”  Oh  you’d  bet- 
ter believe  it.  He’s  a salesman  all 
right. 

The  Japanese  are  like  everybody 
else.  If  they  like  somebody,  they 
want  to  know  all  about  him.  You 
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“.  . . Your  love  and  interest  in 
sports  have  moved  you  to  use 
them  as  a means  of  furthering 
your  ministry.” 


could  run  pro  hockey  players 
through  this  country  for  the  next 
fifty  years  and  if  people  didn’t  like 
them,  nothing  would  ever  happen. 
Dave’s  a priest  and  a missionary.  He 
just  happens  to  be  a darn  good 
hockey  player  too. 

But  Dave  worked  at  it.  It  didn’t 
just  happen.  I can  remember  Dave 
going  to  meetings  of  young  people 
that  were  held  in  those  small  towns 
he  lived  in.  After  the  war  those 
towns  were  pretty  dead.  There 
wasn’t  much  to  do  and  there  was  no 
money  to  do  it  with.  Dave  was  quite 
an  attraction.  He  was  young  and 
full  of  pep.  And  he  spoke  a dialect. 
No,  I wouldn’t  say  that  he’s  a great 
linguist  exactly.  He  uses  a lot  of 
short  forms  and  young  people  really 
relate  to  him.  He  was  always  on  the 
go.  Still  is  for  that  matter! 

Dave’s  a good  athlete  but  that 
isn’t  his  biggest  asset.  He  has  the 
talent  all  right  but  more  than  that 
Dave  has  a smile  and  a laugh  that 
just  won’t  quit.  When  he  flashes 
that  180-kilowatt  smile  at  you 
. . .well,  you  feel  like  you  are  the 
only  guy  in  the  universe.  It’s  a 
heady  feeling  and  you  can’t  blame 
people  for  wanting  it  to  go  on  and  on. 
A lot  of  the  Japanese  are  lonely  and 
they  have  a hard  time  making 
friends.  Fitsoo-san  makes  a good 
friend.  Unfortunately  he’s  way  over- 
extended! But  then  what  good  sales- 
man isn’t? 

I never  visited  Dave  when  his 
phone  wasn’t  ringing  pretty  steady 
all  evening  and  usually  one  or  two 
people  were  pounding  on  his  door 


too. 

Yeah,  I’ve  heard  that  too.  The 
young  people  in  Japan  come  and  go 
over  the  years  and  in  the  end  what 
do  you  have?  Where  are  the  results? 
Sure  Dave’s  had  doubts  about  what 
he’s  doing.  Well,  imagine  coaching 
teams  in  Nagoya,  Fukuoka,  Tbkyo 
and  Gifu  at  different  times.  Practis- 
ing in  cold  rinks  early  in  the  morn- 
ing and  late  at  night.  And  he  was 
always  running  a parish  at  the 
same  time.  Most  of  those  young 
players  didn’t  give  a fig  for  Chris- 
tianity but  they  all  had  one  thing  in 
common.  They  liked  Fitsoo-san. 

Did  I tell  you  he’s  a salesman? 
Well  he  really  is.  And  you  want  to 
know  something?  I think  he’s  been 
selling  the  product  all  the  time. 
Wherever  he  goes,  he  meets  guys 
that  he  coached  and  played  with 
twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago. 
They  all  remember  him  especially 
when  he  flashes  that  big  warm 


smile  at  them.  They  know  who  he  is 
and  what  he  stands  for. 

Last  February,  Dave  was  chosen 
along  with  seven  others  throughout 
Japan  to  be  honoured  by  the  Japan 
Hockey  Federation.  They’re  cele- 
brating 50  years  of  hockey  this  year. 
Dave  was  toasted  at  a banquet  held 
in  Tbkyo.  Many  of  his  old  friends 
were  there  to  pay  tribute  to  him. 
No ...  I don’t  have  the  plaque  here 
but  I remember  the  words:  “Since 
coming  to  Japan  30  years  ago  as  a 
missionary,  your  love  and  interest  in 
sports  have  moved  you  to  use  them 
as  a means  furthering  your  minis- 
try. We,  the  Japan  Ice  Hockey  Feder- 
ation, sincerely  thank  you  for  your 
contribution  to  Ice  Hockey  in  Japan 
over  the  years. 

I did  say  that  Dave’s  a salesman, 
didn’t  I?  Well  maybe  I should  have 
said  that  he’s  a witness.  Yeah,  I 
thought  you’d  like  that  word  bet- 
ter.* 
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There  is  one  statement  of  Christ 
which  over  the  years  has 
become  very  special  for  me.  It  is 
found  in  St.  Mark’s  gospel  in  the 
following  form:  “I  tell  you  solemnly, 
there  is  no  one  who  has  left  house, 
brothers,  sisters,  father,  children  or 
land  for  my  sake  and  for  the  sake  of 
the  gospel,  who  will  not  be  repaid  a 
hundred  times  over,  houses,  broth- 
ers, sisters,  mothers,  children  and 
land  — not  without  persecution  — 
now  in  this  present  time  and,  in  the 
world  to  come,  eternal  life.”  (Mk.  10) 
Looking  back  on  my  years  as  a 
missionary  in  the  Philippines,  I am 
struck  by  the  way  this  promise  has 
been  fulfilled  for  me  and  I am  sure 
most  missionaries  would  share  a 
similar  experience.  It  was  not  easy 
to  leave  my  family,  friends  and 
country  to  go  to  the  Philippines. 
However,  over  the  years  the  Filipino 
people  have  become  a special  part  of 
my  life  and  history.  In  ways  that  I 
would  never  have  imagined,  people 
there  have  become  my  friends  and 
my  family,  their  land,  my  land  and  I 
am  infinitely  richer  for  it. 

Christmas  is  a time  when  most  of 
us  become  more  aware  of  the  ties  of 
love  that  bind  us  to  our  family  and 
friends.  When  we  think  of  Christ- 
mas a whole  spectrum  of  images 
come  to  mind,  most  of  which  are 
related  to  the  way  we  celebrate 
Christmas  here  in  Canada.  We 
think  of  snow,  Christmas  trees, 
gifts,  carols,  the  warmth  of  friends 
and  family  gathered  to  share  the 
festivities  of  the  season.  One  of  the 
loneliest  things  we  can  imagine 
would  be  to  spend  Christmas  with- 
out those  realities. 


Fr.  Roger  Brennan,  SFM. 


A missionary’s  first  Christmas  in 
a mission  area  is  just  such  an  experi- 
ence. It  is  a time  when  we  learn  to 
let  go  of  many  special  customs.  How- 
ever as  we  learn  to  let  go  of  what  has 
been  special  for  us  we  learn  to 
appreciate  what  is  special  for 
another  people.  In  time  I learned  to 
look  forward  to  celebrating  Christ- 
mas, Filipino  style,  with  as  much 
enthusiasm  as  I did  celebrating 
Christmas  with  loved  ones  in  Can- 
ada. In  this  process  new  aspects  of 
the  sacred  mystery  we  celebrate 
were  highlighted  for  me.  I would 
like  to  share  with  you  a few  of  the 
customs  I came  to  appreciate. 

The  first  thing  that  I came  to  real- 
ize is  that  Christmas  is  still  primar- 
ily a religious  feast  for  the  Filipinos 
and  the  major  preparation  for 
Christmas  is  still  primarily  a 
novena  which  begins  on  December 
16.  From  that  day  until  Christmas 
eve  a Mass  called  the  Misa  de  Gallo 
(the  Mass  of  the  rooster)  is  cele- 
brated at  4:00  A.M.,  preceded  by  the 
recitation  of  the  prayers  of  the 
novena.  In  the  rural  areas  where  I 
worked  almost  the  whole  town 
would  turn  out  for  the  Mass  and 
novena.  Among  my  most  cherished 
memories  of  Southern  Leyte  is  the 
sight  of  candles  and  flashlights  like 
a ribbon  of  light  winding  their  way 
to  the  Church  through  the  darkened 
town. 

Another  aspect  of  the  celebration 
of  Christmas  is  the  hanging  of  lan- 
terns to  recall  the  star  of  Bethlehem 
and  Christ  as  the  Light  of  the  World. 
Elaborate,  brightly  colored  lanterns 
are  made  with  strips  of  bamboo  and 
paper  and  with  a candle  inside  are 


hung  in  the  people’s  homes.  In  the 
church,  three  huge  stars  are  hung 
as  a reminder  of  the  three  Kings.  In 
some  towns  they  are  hung  on  pul- 
leys and  after  the  Gloria  of  the  mid- 
night Mass,  they  are  pulled  to  the 
front  of  the  church  signifying  the 
arrival  of  the  wise  men  from  the 
east. 

One  Christmas  custom  I really 
enjoyed  was  the  panctygon.  This  is 
very  similar  to  our  custom  of  carol- 
ing. One  major  difference  is  that 
instead  of  walking  about  in  the 
snow,  we  were  walking  in  rain  and 
mud  as  Christmas  is  celebrated  dur- 
ing the  rainy  season.  Panaygon  is  a 
way  of  raising  funds  for  the  Church 
or  some  charitable  cause  and  relates 
the  idea  of  gift  giving  with  proclaim- 
ing in  song  the  good  news  of  Christ’s 
birth.  Between  Christmas  and  Jan- 
uary 6th,  groups  of  people  would  try 
to  sing  at  as  many  houses  of  the 
parish  as  they  could  and  while  it 
was  tiring  it  provided  many  hours  of 
fun,  laughter  and  good  fellowship. 

In  time,  I began  to  really  appreci- 
ate that  while  our  own  way  of  cele- 
brating Christmas  is  beautiful,  the 
central  message  of  peace  and  good 
will  among  those  who  strive  for  life 
in  the  Kingdom  can  be  experienced 
deeply  whenever  people  gather  to 
rejoice  in  the  good  news  of  Christ’s 
birth.* 


If  you  feel  that  you  would  like  to  become  a member 
of  Scarboro  and  would  like  more  information  about 
□ Priesthood  □ Lay  Missionary 


/ 


please  write  to: 

Fr.  Roger  Brennan,  S.F.M.,  c/o  Scarboro  Missions, 
2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ont.  M1M  1M4 
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I bring  you  news  of  great  joy,  a ’ 
Today  in  the  town  of  David,  a Saviour 
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to  be  shared  by  the  whole  people, 
been  bom  to  you;  He  is  Christ  the  Lord. 


Glory  to  God  in  the  Highest  Heaven 
and  Peace  to  all  who  enjoy  his  favour. 

■ 
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Translation:  Fr.  Ibm  Morrissey,  SFM. 


Editor’s  Note:  The  following  excerpts  are  from  a Pastoral 
Letter  of  the  J apanese  Catholic  Bishops,  dated  J uly  9, 


1983. 


Nagasaki.  A report  on  the  damages. 


ATOMIC  BOMB  CENTER 

OUTLINE  OF  DAMAGE  — — 

ON  9 AUGUST  IW  AT  1102  AM  AN  ATONIC  BOMB  EXPLODED 
IN  THE  AIR  JUST  ABOVE  HERE  INSTANTANEOUSLY  ALL  THE  HOUSES 
IN  THIS  URAKAMI  AREA  COLLAPSED  THERE  VAS  A TREMENDOUS 
CONFLAGRATION 

OTHER  PARTS  OF  NAGASAKI  CITY  VERE  ALSO  BURNT  DOWN  AND 
PRACTICALLY  ALL  THE  HOUSES  IN  THE  CITY  SUFFERED  HALF 
DESTRUCTIONS  THE  EXPLOSIVE  WIND 
THE  PITIABLE  SCENE  WAS  BEYOND  DESCRIPTION  THE 
OUTLINE  BY  MEANS  OF  FIGURE.  IS  GIVEN  HERE 
(BURNT  AREA  73116000  * ft 
? DAMAGED  HOUSES 

'TOTAL  b.  MAJOR  DESTRUCTION  ONLY)  18409  HOUSES 
TOTALLY  BURNT  If  574  TOTALLY  COLLAPSED  1326 
MAJOR  DESTRUCTION  5509 
! SUFFERERS  120820  PERSONS 
DEATH  73884  INJURED  (INCLUDING  LATER  DEATHS 
AUSED  BY  ATOMIC  DISEASE!  76796 


».  m 

mi  * 


The  desire  for  Peace  pervades  the  whole  world  while 
the  fear  of  war,  like  a dark  cloud,  hangs  over  all 
mankind.  The  confrontation  of  the  East- West  nations  is 
causing  great  anxiety  because  of  the  frightening 
amount  of  nuclear  weapons  being  developed  and  kept  in 
reserve.  Not  unrelated  to  this  is  the  distressful  eco- 
nomic gap  between  the  advanced  and  developing 
nations;  the  confrontation  of  opposing  groups  within 
nations  plus  wars  and  other  tragedies. 

In  the  event  of  nuclear  war,  not  only  will  many  people 
die,  but  there  is  also  a serious  threat  to  the  survival  of 
the  human  race.  Each  of  us,  in  his  heart,  hopes  for 
peace,  but  since  we  are  involved  in  the  international 
power  play  we  become  indifferent  and  feel  a sense  of 
powerlessness.  However,  we  should  remember  that  our 
existence,  here  and  now,  supports  the  future  existence  of 
man.  As  Christians,  moreover,  we  believe  that  man  was 
created  by  an  act  of  God’s  love  and,  therefore,  since  we 
are  existing  human  beings,  we  are  participating  in  that 
act  of  God’s  love.  It  must  be  said,  then,  that  true  Peace  is, 
basically,  a question  related  to  our  faith  as  Christians 
and  the  realization  of  peace  is  left  in  our  hands. 


Threats  to  Peace 

In  his  appeal  for  peace  at  Hiroshima  (February  1981), 
Pope  John  Paul  II  said,  “To  think  of  Hiroshima,  indeed, 
is  to  reject  nuclear  war  and  to  carry  the  burden  of 
peace.”  Today  the  super-powers  possess  enough  nuclear 
weapons  to  destroy  the  peoples  of  the  world  ten  times 
over.  Within  the  different  ideologies  and  social  systems 
there  is  a continuous  growth  of  suspicion  and  a sense  of 
crises  because  of  which  there  is  an  ongoing  growth  in 
new  nuclear  weapons.  Such  increase,  of  course,  causes 
suffering  in  the  Third  World  since  because  of  the  inter- 
vention of  military  affairs  into  organized  industry  the 
rights  and  interest  of  the  people  concerned  are  not 
adequately  shared. 

To  use  nuclear  weapons  is  contrary  to  the  respect  due 
human  life  and  begets  violent  conduct.  We  must  appeal 
to  the  whole  world  and  demand  that  governments  stop 
testing  nuclear  armaments,  cease  producing  and  dis- 
tributing them  and,  consequently,  abolish  nuclear 
weapons  completely.  Another  practical  suggestion  is 
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that  a non-nuclear  zone  be  established  in  South  East 
Asia  and,  eventually,  in  the  whole  world. 

The  Gap  Widens  between  North  and  South 

Another  menace  to  peace  is  the  gap  between  North  and 
South.  According  to  recent  statistics,  75%  of  the  world’s 
natural  resources  is  held  by  only  25%  of  the  world’s 
population  so  that  the  vast  portion  of  those  resources 
are  consumed  by  the  have-countries  (those  developed) 
while  the  people  of  the  have-not  or  developing  countries 
are  living  in  unimaginable  poverty.  Not  only  are  they 
born  poor  but  they  die  poor  as  well.  Of  the  45  billion 
people  in  the  world  10%  suffer  from  starvation  and 
under-nourishment.  Over  15  billion  children  are 
stunted  in  their  growth.  Also,  half  the  people  in  the 
world  don’t  have  sufficient  good  drinking  water:  almost 
a billion  and  a half  children  do  not  receive  basic  educa- 
tion while  almost  nine  billion  adults  are  illiterate. 
Countries  exporting  their  natural  resources  have  been 
treated  unjustly  by  the  industrially  advanced  nations 
including  our  own  country,  Japan. 

Aiming  at  a Just  Order 

From  the  East- West  confrontation  has  come  increased 
military  competition  and  connected  with  this  is  the 
North-South  problem.  The  first  necessity,  therefore,  is 
the  economic  independence  of  the  South  and  that  would 
be  an  excellent  starting  point  on  the  road  to  closing  the 
consumers’  gap  between  North  and  South. 

The  North  must  be  willing  to  forego  the  uncompro- 
mising stand  of  protecting  its  own  rights  and  interests. 
Each  country,  both  internally  and  internationally,  must 
work  for  the  independence  of  all  peoples  as  an  objective, 
must  work  to  establish  a just  order  of  society  based  on 
equality.  Such  an  effort  is  important  and  worthy  of  our 
concentration.  Some  of  the  military  expenditure  should 
be  used  to  relieve  hunger,  sickness,  and  to  help  recover 
the  eyesight  of  the  blind,  etc.  How  is  it  that  all  Chris- 
tians can  tacitly  approve  such  unjust  conduct  and 
destroy  peace  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  in  the  Third 
world  or  of  advancing  nations.  The  Church  must  work 
for  a just  society  and  especially  must  she  work  for  the 
cessation  of  all  wars  and  for  the  setting  up  of  ways  to 
maintain  peace.  She  must  make  every  effort  to  preserve 
peace  and  to  oppose  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. The  Church,  too,  must  work  for  intimate  relations 
between  countries  (nations)  while  Japan,  with  its  high 
standard  of  technology,  must  contribute  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  worldwide  peace. 

The  Mission  of  Japan’s  Catholic  Church 

(The  Signs  of  the  Times) 

As  people  involved  in  the  last  Great  War  we  are  respon- 
sible for  the  deaths  of  more  than  ten  million  people 
including  those  of  all  the  countries  of  Asia.  In  our 
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EPI  CENTER  OF  ATOMIC  BOMB 

THIS  IS  THE  EPI-CENTER  OF  THE  ATOMIC  BOMB. 

AT  11. 02  A.  M AUGUST  9.  1M5.  THE  ATOMIC  BOMB  DROPPED  FROM 
THE  B-29  EXPIQDEO  AB0U1 1.600  FEET  IN  THE  AIR  ABOVE  THIS  BLACK 
STONE  PILLAR.  BY  THE  BLAST  AND  THERMAL  RATS  EXCEEDING  TOO. 000 
CENTIGRADE  AM)  RADIOACTIVITY  THE  ENTIRE  AREA  IN  THIS  NEIGHBORHOOD 
m TRANSFORMED  INTO  ASHES  AND  D0BRIS 

AS  A RESULT  OF  THIS  ABOUT  ONE-THIRD  OF  THE  CITY  AREA  WAS  DESTROYED 
AW  THE  CASUALTIES  NUMBERED  ABOUT  1 DO,  000  . 

THIS  AREA , AT  ONE  TIME  NAS  SAID  TO  REMAIN  BARREN  FOR  75  YEARS" 

IS  MOW  APPEALING  STRONGLY  TO  THE  WORLD  FOR  PEACE  . 

RELICS  OF  THE  ATOMIC  BOMB  ARE  NON  PRESERVED  IN  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
CULTURAL  HALL 

EXTENT  OF  DAMAGES. 

1 AREA  BURNT  . , 1.657ACRES 

2 HOUSES  DESTROYED: 

COMPLETELY  BURNT  11,574 

COMPLETELY  DESTROYED  ....  1.526 

BADLY  DAMAGED  5.509 

TOTAL 16.409 

3 CASaTIES:  KILLED  . . ' 73.SS4 

INJURED  74.909 

TOTAL 148,795 

A NUMBER  OF  PEOPLE  HAVE  LATER  DIED  OF  THE  SO-CALLED  ATOMIC  DISEASE 

NAGASAKI  CITY 


present  circumstances,  we  ourselves  were  serious  viola- 
tors of  peace  and  are  expected  to  give  this  matter  serious 
reflection.  Twice  we  have  experienced  atom  (nuclear) 
bombing  as  well  as  defeat  in  war  with  its  consequent 
circumstances.  Thus,  as  far  as  hope  for  and  the  meaning 
of  peace  are  concerned,  our  eyes  have  been  opened. 

Gospel  Enlightenment 

Modern  man  seeks  peace,  but  is  peace  possible?  Where 
must  we  go  to  seek  peace?  Isn’t  continuous  expansion  of 
military  competition  the  reality  of  today’s  world?  The 
evening  before  He  gave  His  life  on  the  Cross,  Christ,  at 
the  last  supper,  said,  “I  leave  you  Peace,  My  Peace  I give 
you.  I do  not  give  Peace  as  the  world  gives  it.”  (John  XIV, 
27).  What  kind  of  peace  did  Christ  give?  How  did  Christ 
give  His  Peace?  St.  Paul  in  his  letter  to  the  Ephesians 
11,  14-16,  stated:  “It  is  he  who  is  our  peace  and  made 
the  two  of  us  one  by  breaking  down  the  barrier  of 
hostility  that  kept  us  apart.  In  his  own  flesh  he  abol- 
ished the  law  with  its  commands  and  precepts,  to  create 
in  himself  one  new  man  from  us  who  had  been  two  and 
to  make  peace,  reconciling  both  of  us  to  God  in  one  body 
through  his  Cross,  which  put  that  enmity  to  death.” 

We,  brothers  and  sisters  in  and  of  Christ,  must  ask  of 
Christ,  must  ask  ourselves,  “What  can  I do  for  my 
neighbour?” . . . Countries  with  nuclear  weapons  must 
be  asked  to  freeze  them;  they  must  be  asked  to  stop  the 
arms  race  and  to  work  for  international  justice.  We 
must  be  insistent  in  our  efforts  to  solve  these  important 
problems.  However,  we  shouldn’t  make  demands  only 
on  others,  since  we  also  have  duties  to  perform.  First,  we 
should  ask  ourselves  if  we  really  want  peace  and,  sec- 
ondly, do  we  so  want  peace  that  we’re  willing  to  make 
any  sacrifice  to  attain  it?  Our  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions should,  we  think,  be  our  points  of  departure  in  our 
quest  for  peace.  If  we  do  so,  our  hope  for  peace  will  not  be 
just  words  nor  will  we  just  have  the  desire  to  go  in 
search  of  peace,  but  we  really  will  go.  Within  our  own 
hearts,  do  we  have  the  desire  for  the  peace  of  God?* 


. ■■  ^ ' 


Fr.  Peter  Henroit,  S.  J. 

This  article  is  reprinted  with  permission  of  the  Center  of  Concern.  Father 
Henriot,  a Jesuit  priest,  is  the  Director  of  the  Washington  based  Center. 


“ This  is  the  peace  which  we  implore  of  Christ  with  the  ardent  yearning 
of  Our  prayer.  May  He  banish  from  the  hearts  of  men  and  women 
whatever  might  endanger  peace.  May  He  transform  them  into  wit- 
nesses of  truth,  justice  and  community  love.  May  He  enlighten  the 
rulers  of  people  so  that  in  addition  to  their  solicitude  for  the  proper 
welfare  of  their  citizens,  they  may  guarantee  and  defend  the  great  gift  of 
peace.  May  he  enkindle  the  wills  of  all  so  that  they  may  overcome  the 
barriers  that  divide,  cherish  the  bonds  of  mutual  charity,  understand 
others,  and  pardon  those  who  have  done  them  wrong.  By  virtue  of  His 
action,  may  all  peoples  of  the  earth  become  as  sisters  and  brothers,  and 
may  the  most  longed  for  peace  blossom  forth  and  reign  always  among 
them,” 

Pope  John  XXIII 


April  11, 1963 


TWenty  years  ago,  in  what  has 
been  called  his  “last  will  and 
testament”  Pope  John  XXIII 
addressed  a challenge  to  the  world- 
wide Catholic  community  and  to  all 
people  of  good  will  everywhere.  The 
challenge  — to  make  peace  possible 
— was  contained  in  an  encyclical 
letter,  Pacem  in  Terris,  “Peace  on 
Earth,”  dated  April  11,  1963,  only 
weeks  before  the  beloved  Pope’s 
death. 

As  we  celebrate  the  twentieth 
anniversary  of  this  great  document, 
the  challenge  of  John  XXIH  still 
stands  before  us.  Wars,  preparations 
for  wars,  and  consequences  of  wars 
have  scarred  deeply  the  twenty 
years  since  Pacem  in  Terris.  But  the 
Pope’s  splendid  vision  and  prophetic 
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Pope  John  XXIII 


call  are  no  less  true  and  compelling 
today. 

Political  Order 

From  even  the  opening  sentence  of 
this  encyclical,  “order”  becomes  a 
prominent  theme:  “Peace  on  earth, 
which  men  and  women  of  every  era 
most  eagerly  yearned  for,  can  be 
firmly  established  only  if  the  order 
laid  down  by  God  is  dutifully 
observed.”  (#1)  The  peace  which 
Pope  John  emphasizes  is  not  simply 
an  absence  of  conflict.  It  is  a positive 
presence  of  sets  of  relationships  — 
ordered  relationships  — between 
men  and  women,  between  individ- 
uals and  the  government,  between 
nations,  and  within  the  world  com- 
munity as  a whole.  The  order  of 
these  relationships  must,  if  they  are 
to  promote  peace,  embody  four  val- 


ues: truth,  justice,  charity,  and  free- 
dom. (#  s 35-38) 

Political  order  for  Pope  John, 
then,  has  a dynamic  quality. 
Because  it  involves  both  individuals 
and  their  communities,  it  changes 
and  develops  according  to  historical 
circumstances.  What  might  have 
sufficed  at  one  time  to  assure  peace 
might  be  inadequate  at  another 
time.  Central  to  the  thrust  of  Pacem 
in  Terris  is  that  we  live  today  in  a 
time  of  new  situations,  new  ques- 
tions, new  demands.  Hence  it  is 
imperative  that  we  “read  the  signs 
of  the  times.”  The  Pope  himself  does 
just  that  at  several  key  points  in  his 
letter,  summing  up  the  “new”  in  the 
world  of  today.  For  example,  he  sin- 
gles out  as  distinctive  characteris- 
tics of  our  age  the  rightful  demands 
for  equality  and  dignity  of  workers, 


women,  and  the  developing  nations. 
(#s  33-44) 

Pacem  in  Terris  is  well  known  for 
its  full  listing  of  the  essential 
human  rights  which  must  be  pro- 
tected and  promoted  if  the  dignity  of 
every  human  person  is  to  be  recog- 
nized. These  human  rights  do  not 
flow  from  the  political  order,  but  are 
themselves  the  foundations  of  that 
order.  Similar  to  the  United  Nations 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  Pope  John’s  listing  includes 
both  civil  and  political  rights  (e.g.  to 
take  an  active  part  in  government) 
and  social  and  economic  rights  (e.g. 
to  hold  a decent  job  with  a just 
wage). 

Common  Good 

Political  order  is  rightfully  directed 
toward  the  achievement  of  the  com- 
mon good.  This  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  basic  concepts  in  Christian 
political  and  social  philosophy.  It  is 
an  all-embracing  concept  which 
includes  the  totality  of  those  condi- 
tions — social,  political,  economic, 
cultural  — by  which  men  and  wmen 
can  reach  more  completely  their  full 
human  perfection. 

Pacem  in  Terris  lays  considerable 
stress  on  the  concept  of  the  common 
good.  In  so  doing,  the  letter  develops 
what  is  a primary  Christian  under- 
standing of  the  role  of  government: 
to  promote  the  common  good.  Gov- 
ernment, then, is  not  an  evil;  author- 
ity is  not  an  obstacle  to  human 
growth;  the  state  is  not  destined  to 
wither  away.  Rather,  governmental 
structures  and  institutions  (laws, 
agencies,  etc.)  are  precisely  the 
instruments  through  which  the  peo- 
ple cooperate  together  in  promoting 
the  common  good. 

This  positive  conception  of  the  role 
of  government  is  made  concrete  by 
Pope  John  when  he  speaks  of  the 
necessity  of  governments  to  give 
“wholehearted  and  careful  atten- 
tion” to  both  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic public  services,  to  the 
promotion  of  employment,  and  to 
the  wider  share  in  a country’s  cul- 
tural advantages.  (#62) 


Pacem  in  Terris  is  well  known  for  its  full  listings  of  the  essential  human  rights  which  must  be  protected  and  promoted. 


Need  for  United  Nations 

It  is  against  this  background  of  an 
understanding  of  political  order  and 
an  emphasis  on  common  good  that 
we  can  now  appreciate  the  strong 
endorsement  of  the  United  Nations 
found  in  Pacem  in  Terris.  For  Pope 
John  perceives  very  clearly  the 
inadequacy  of  purely  national  polit- 
ical orders  to  achieve  what  he  calls 
the  “universal  common  good.” 
(#134) 

Far-reaching  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  sets  of  relationships 
within  the  human  family.  The  com- 
plex issues  of  security  and  world 
peace,  for  example,  pertain  to  a com- 
mon good  much  wider  than  that  of 
any  individual  nation.  Hence,  we 
need  to  address  a universal  common 


good,  which  includes  the  conditions 
for  peace  development,  justice.  But 
the  public  authorities  of  individual 
states  simply  cannot  measure  up  to 
this  task. 

For  those  who  fear  either  forceful 
imposition  of  world  government  or 
creation  of  a vast  bureaucracy  of 
global  authority,  Pope  John  has  seri- 
ous words  of  caution.  He  urges 
respect  for  common  consent  in  the 
establishment  of  a supra-national 
public  authority.  And  he  repeats  the 
traditional  principle  of  “subsidiar- 
ity,” stressing  that  this  supra- 
national public  authority  tackle 
only  those  problems  posed  by  the 
universal  common  good  and  leave 
local  problems  to  national  govern- 
ments. 


Achievement  of  the  ideal  which 
John  XXIII  proclaims  for  a global 
authority  promoting  the  universal 
common  good  was,  of  course,  the 
motivation  behind  the  establish- 
ment of  the  United  Nations  at  the 
end  of  the  Second  World  War.  For 
this  reason,  the  Pope  declares  with 
considerable  hope:  “It  is  our  earnest 
prayer  that  the  United  Nations  — in 
its  structure  and  in  its  means  — 
may  become  ever  more  equal  to  the 
magnitude  and  nobility  of  its  tasks.” 
(#145) 

Implications  for  Tbday 

But  what  is  the  contemporary 
meaning  of  Pacem  in  Terris’  strong 
endorsement  of  the  United 
Nations?  After  twenty  years,  what 
practical  relevance  do  the  words  of 
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The  complex  issues  of  security  and  world  peace  pertain  to  a common  good  much  wider  than  that  of  any  individual  nation. 


Pope  John  have  for  us? 

Surely  the  United  Nations  today 
is  sharply  criticized.  Recent  US 
Administrations  have  been  decid- 
edly cool  if  not  outright  hostile  to 
UN  structures  and  politics.  The 
Western  Powers,  principal  founders 
of  the  original  organization,  now 
find  themselves  out-speeched  and 
out-voted  by  more  recently-admit- 
ted Third  World  nations.  Power  has 
shifted,  and  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment in  particular  has  not 
viewed  this  shift  with  a benign  eye. 
In  both  economic  and  military 
areas,  US  interests  have  appeared 
to  be  under  attack.  While  many  crit- 
ics are  willing  to  acknowledge  UN 
contributions  through  its  special- 
ized agencies  (dealing  with  refu- 


gees, health,  relief,  education,  etc.), 
they  point  with  dismay  to  perform- 
ances in  the  Security  Council  and 
General  Assembly,  especially  con- 
cerning Israel-related  policies  and 
international  domestic  issues. 

Building  a world  order,  however,  is 
no  easy  task.  In  any  objective  evalu- 
ation, the  United  States  bears  con- 
siderable responsibility  for  prob- 
lems in  the  United  Nations  today, 
since  our  government  has  fre- 
quently chosen  to  ignore  the  multi- 
lateral approaches  of  UN  mecha- 
nisms, has  often  sent  bellicose 
Ambassadors  to  represent  us,  and 
has  engaged  in  the  tactics  to  down- 
grade the  image  of  the  international 
organization. 

The  message  of  Pacem  in  Terris 


nevertheless  remains  as  true  today 
as  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  Peace 
will  only  be  possible  if  an  interna- 
tional political  order  conducive  of 
the  universal  common  good  is  con- 
cretely promoted.  Hence  any  cele- 
bration of  Pacem  in  Terris  on  the 
occasion  of  its  twentieth  anniver- 
sary should  include: 

1.  Reiteration  of  the  fundamental 
teaching  of  the  necessity  of  inter- 
national public  authority  to 
meet  the  global  problems  of 
peace  and  development  facing  all 
nations. 

2.  Education  about  the  significant 
achievement  of  the  United 
Nations  — all  its  various  agen- 
cies and  institutions  — in  achiev- 
ing the  goals  of  Pacem  in  Terris.  * 


Chocolatada 

Fr.  Jack  Lynch,  SFM. 

The  setting  is  the  district  ofCarabyllo,  on  the  outskirts  of 
Lima,  Peru.  Five  Scarboro  missionaries  and  three  Sisters 
of  Providence  work  in  the  parish  ofCristo  Luz  del 
Mundo,  which  serves  the  population  of 50,000. 


After  Christmas  1982,  Sister 
Irene  MacDonnell  wrote  to 
her  religious  community  in  Kings- 
ton, Ontario.  “Most  of  the  newspa- 
pers reviewed  1982  as  one  of  the 
most  difficult  in  Peru’s  history  with 
special  reference  to  the  situation  of 
the  miners.  In  this  context  we 
attempted  to  celebrate  the  birth  of 
the  Lord.  We  had  beautifully  pre- 
pared liturgies  under  the  stars.  We 
had  folk  music  that  floated  across 
the  hills  bearing  a message  of  hope 
that  some  day  good  would  triumph. 
We  served  thousands  of  cups  of  the 
traditional  hot  chocolate,  the  only 
gift  many  children  would  receive.” 
It’s  the  last  observation  that  tells 
us  what  a chocolatada  is.  Four  cen- 
tres within  the  parish  were  chosen 
for  the  chocolatadas.  They  would  be 


held  on  four  consecutive  nights  from 
the  20th  to  the  23rd  of  December. 
All  of  this  in  preparation  for  mid- 
night Mass  (misa  de  gallo)  on  the 
24th.  Each  one  consists  of  a nativity 
play,  a folklore  program  of  songs  and 
dancing  and  hot  chocolate  and  buns 
for  all. 

Quite  simple  and  yet  for  many 
this  is  the  only  Christmas  celebra- 
tion they  experience  because  eco- 
nomic conditions  no  longer  allow  for 
anything  ‘special’  for  Christmas. 
Without  exaggeration  a few  thou- 
sand cups  of  chocolate  were  served, 
which  in  itself  is  no  mean  feat. 

Several  weeks  before,  various  reli- 
gious and  cultural  groups  within 
the  parish  were  invited  to  meetings 
in  the  four  centres  to  plan  the  activi- 
ties. Each  group  assumed  the 


Fr.  Jack  Lynch  with  a youth 
group  who  contributed  to  success 
of  chocolatada. 


responsibility  of  getting  milk, 
sugar,  chocolate,  pots,  etc.  and  each 
promised  that  they  would  prepare  a 
certain  amount  of  chocolate.  (The 
children  brought  their  cups  from 
home.)  Others  spoke  to  the  local 
bakers  and  sought  donations  from 
neighbours  in  order  to  be  able  to 
give  each  child  a sweet  bread  roll. 
Some  of  the  youth  groups  took 
charge  of  inviting  people  to  sing, 
dance,  recite,  etc.,  while  others  did 
the  propaganda. 

Many  people  in  the  district  con- 
tributed to  the  success  of  the  choco- 
latadas. One  of  the  important 
aspects  of  all  this  for  me  was  the 
bringing  together  of  many  groups 
who  ordinarily  operated  indepen- 
dently, to  do  something  together  for 
the  common  good. 

Times  were  and  are  difficult  yet 
the  people  are  not  without  hope. 
Their  faith  is  incredibly  strong.  Sev- 
eral hundred  gathered  in  each  cen- 
tre on  Christmas  eve  to  celebrate 
the  ‘misa  de  gallo’. 

After  Mass  people  return  to  their 
homes.  Even  in  the  humblest  of 
them  you  will  find  a nativity  scene 
that  serves  as  a reminder  of  the 
Christ-child  who  was  born  poor  and 
the  hope  for  generations  to  come. 

After  11:30  at  night  on  Christmas 
Eve  you  won’t  find  a soul  on  the 
street.  It’s  a time  that  families  are 
together  and  as  midnight 
approaches  they  gather  around  the 
nativity  scene  and  ask  for  the  Lord’s 
blessing  and  in  recognition  of  the 
birth  of  the  ‘Prince  of  Peace’  give  an 
abrazo  of  peace  to  each  other. 

I’ll  miss  the  chocolatadas,  the 
Christmas  eve  Mass  under  the 
stars,  but  I’ll  never  forget  the 
warmth  and  simplicity  of  a humble 
people  who  have  helped  me  to 
understand  in  a deeper  way  the 
birth  of  Jesus  who  calls  us  all  to  life 
in  its  fullest.® 
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On  Sunday  evening,  October  30,  Bishop  Kenneth 
R.  Turner,  D.D.,  SFM,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of 
Lishui,  China  and  a member  of  the  Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  Society,  was  killed  in  a car  accident  in  Pem- 
broke, Ontario. 

Bishop  Turner  was  born  in  Montreal  in  1905.  His 
early  studies  were  done  at  St.  Patrick’s  Parochial 
School,  Montreal  and  St.  Jerome’s  College  School  in 
Kitchener.  His  studies  for  the  priesthood  began  at  St. 
Augustine’s  Seminary,  Toronto  and  included  a year  of 
preparation  at  Collegio  Brignole  Sale  in  Genoa,  Italy. 
He  terminated  his  studies  at  St.  Francis  Xavier  Semi- 
nary, in  Scarborough  and  was  ordained  to  the  priest- 
hood in  Montreal  on  September  6, 1936. 

Bishop  Turner  assisted  at  the  Chinese  Catholic  Cen- 
tre in  Vancouver  from  1937  until  his  departure  for 
Lishui,  China  in  November  of  1939. 

On  September  29, 1948  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Lishui,  China,  by  Cardinal  McGuigan  in  St.  Michael’s 
Cathedral  in  Toronto.  In  November  of  that  same  year  he 
returned  to  China. 

After  the  Communist  takeover  in  1949,  he  was 
restricted  in  his  movements  and  on  January  1,  1951 
was  placed  under  ‘house  arrest’.  He,  along  with  other 
Scarboro  priests  and  the  Grey  Sisters  from  Pembroke 
was  confined  to  the  convent  grounds.  He  was  released 
and  arrived  in  Hong  Kong  on  November  26, 1953. 

From  1955-59,  Bishop  Turner  was  in  charge  of  St. 
Thomas  More  Parish  in  Nassau,  Bahamas.  In  1959,  he 
was  appointed  Regional  Superior  of  the  Scarboro 
Fathers  in  British  Guiana  (now  Guyana).  From  1964-66 
he  served  as  pastor  of  Our  Lady  of  Fatima  parish  in 
Castries,  St.  Lucia.  He  returned  to  the  Bahamas  in 
1966  assisting  in  outlying  parishes  until  1979. 


Bishop 

Kenneth  R.  Turner 

D.D..  SFM 

1905-1983 

In  July  of  1980,  at  the  age  of  75,  he  assumed  a new 
position  as  chaplain  at  Pembroke  General  Hospital 
where  he  served  until  his  death. 

Bishop  Turner  is  survived  by  two  brothers,  Eric  of 
Laval,  Quebec  and  Bruce  of  Farnham,  Quebec,  as  well 
as  three  sisters,  Hilda,  Ruth  and  Mary,  of  Montreal. 

On  the  Feast  of  All  Saints  a Mass  was  celebrated  at 
noon  at  the  Pembroke  General  Hospital  and  at  2:30 
PM.  of  the  same  day  Bishop  Windle  was  the  main 
celebrant  at  a Mass  in  the  Pembroke  cathedral.  The 
Mass  of  the  Resurrection  was  celebrated  on  November  3 
in  the  chapel  of  our  headquartes  with  Clair  Yaeck, 
SFM,  Vicar-General,  as  the  main  celebrant.  His  Emi- 
nence Cardinal  Carter  conducted  the  rite  of  the  Final 
Commendation  in  the  chapel. 

All  of  us  at  Scarboro  wish  to  express  our  gratitude  for 
the  commitment  of  Bishop  Turner  and  the  example  that 
his  life  set  for  us. 

We  sincerely  thank  the  many  bishops  and  priests  who 
attended  the  funeral  Masses  as  well  as  many  friendsof 
Bishop  Turner  and  Scarboro.  A very  special  thanks  to 
the  Grey  Sisters  of  Pembroke  who  had  worked  with 
Bishop  Turner  in  China  and  later  in  the  Bahamas  and 
with  whom  Bishop  Turner  had  worked  until  his  death. 

Bishop  Turner  will  be  missed  by  all  of  us.  We  recall 
the  words  he  wrote  while  on  an  airplane  flight  from 
China  to  North  America  for  his  consecration  as  bishop 
in  1948: 

“The  early  missionaries  from  Europe  journeyed  to 
China  and  the  Indies  in  sailing  vessels  and  it  was  a 
sporting  chance  that  they  would  reach  their  destination 
in  a year.  Always  at  the  caprice  of  wind  and  tide  they 
had  to  travel  as  circumstances  dictated . . . Man’s  inge- 
nuity has  helped  conquer  distance  and  for  the  mission- 
ary this  is  not  only  a wonderful  help  but  a subject  for 
meditation  in  that  the  world  is  small  and  its  peoples 
though  seemingly  scattered  according  to  old  standards, 
are  in  reality  near  each  other.  The  old  era  of  national 
isolation  is  over,  for  the  well-being  or  suffering  of  one 
group  affects  all  the  others  and  we  find  that  we  are, 
after  all,  our  brothers’  keepers.  The  same  should  be  the 
case  spiritually  and  by  this  I mean  that  the  salvation  of 
souls  of  all  men  is,  in  God’s  Providence,  the  concern  of 
each  of  us.  No  great  barriers  either  of  geography  or  of 
culture  separate  us.  All  are  God’s  children  and  the 
Saviour  died  for  us  all.”* 
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In  September  of  this  year,  Fr.  Rollie  celebrated  his  50th 
anniversary  as  a priest.  A native  of  Victoria,  British 
Columbia,  he  is  presently  stationed  on  the  island  of 
St  Vincent  in  the  Caribbean. 


Looking  back  over  the  past  fifty  years,  I find 
plenty  of  things  to  remember.  My  problem  is  to 
pick  out  the  one  thing  that  overshadows  the  rest.  I 
was  thrilled  the  day  the  St.  Benedict’s  Day  Nursery 
opened.  When  the  Infant  Hospital  opened  its  doors,  I 
felt  that  I had  reached  the  apex  of  my  ministry  to 
God’s  Little  People  in  the  Central  and  North  Wind- 
ward area  of  St.  Vincent.  Perhaps  I did.  I don’t  know. 
Only  God  knows.  But,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  nei- 
ther one  of  these  is  the  event  that  is  uppermost  in  my 
memory.  That  event  took  place  before  I came  to  St. 
Vincent.  It  occurred  while  I was  still  on  Promotion 
for  Scarboro. 

I was  in  Halifax  at  the  time  together  with  two  other 
Scarboro  Fathers.  We  were  preaching  each  weekend 
in  the  parishes  of  the  Halifax  Archdiocese.  We  were 
staying  at  the  Basilica  rectory.  I had  passed  my  25th 
Anniversary  of  Priesthood  — a priesthood  dedicated 
to  the  Foreign  Missions  — but  I had  yet  to  experience 


what  that  meant.  All  my  priesthood  to  that  date  in 
April  1962  had  been  spent  in  Canada. 

They  had  a custom  in  those  days  in  the  Halifax 
Basilica  rectory  of  distributing  personal  mail  in  the 
common  room  after  lunch.  (I  wonder  if  it’s  still  that 
way?)  This  particular  day  I received  a letter  from 
Scarboro.  There  was  nothing  uncommon  about  that. 
We  frequently  got  letters  from  the  Promotion 
Department  of  which  we  were  a part.  I stuck  the 
envelope  in  my  pocket  and  joined  in  the  general 
conversation  among  the  priests. 

What  I vividly  recall  is  the  sudden  impulse  to  read 
that  letter  right  then  and  there.  I did,  and  I let  out  a 
yell.  “I’m  going  to  the  Missions!”  A young  priest  who 
was  present  spoke  up,  “Roberts,  you’re  too  old  to  go 
anywhere.”  I was  almost  57.  Today  I’m  78  and,  by 
God’s  grace,  still  on  the  job.* 

Fr.  Roland  Roberts,  SFM. 


Remember.... 


YOU  CAN  HELP  US 


* By  letting  us  know  in  advance  of  a 
change  in  your  address. 


) 

! 


Scarboro  Missions, 
2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarborough, 
Ontario. 

M1M  1M4 


* By  giving  a gift  subscription  of  Scarboro 
Missions  to  a friend.  The  rate  is  $5  per 
year. 

* By  renewing  your  subscription  to  Scar- 
boro Missions. 


To  do  any  of  the  above  please  fill  out  the 
coupon  and  send  it  to  us.  Your  name  and 
present  address  will  be  on  the  other  side. 

; | Gift  Subscription  Q Renewal 
f~~|  Change  of  Address 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY/TOWN PROV./CODE 


Fr.  Roger  Brennan,  S.F.M., 
do  Scarboro  Missions, 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarboro,  Ont.  M1M  1M4 

I feel  that  I may  have  a calling  to  enter  into  the 
universal  mission  of  the  Church  and  would  like 
more  information  about: 

J Priesthood  | | Lay  Missionary 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

TOWN/CITY CODE 


“There  are  many  links  between  the  message  of 
salvation  and  human  culture  . . . Living  in  various 
circumstances  during  the  course  of  time,  the  Church 
has  used  in  her  preaching  the  discoveries  of  different 
cultures  to  spread  and  explain  the  message  of  Christ 
to  all  nations.  Faithful  to  her  own  traditions  and  at 
the  same  time  conscious  of  her  universal  mission, 
she  can  enter  into  communion  with  various  cultural 
modes,  to  her  own  enrichment  and  theirs  too.” 

(Vatican  II) 
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PARENTING  FOR  JUSTICE 

Dear  Fr.  Lynch: 

In  response  to  your  invitation  to 
share  with  others  what  we  do  as  a 
family  to  create  awareness  in  our 
children,  I can  indicate  the  follow- 
ing: 

A world  map  on  the  wall  or  globe 
in  a room  the  family  uses.  Refer  to 
it  regularly  in  conversation. 
Examples:  ‘This  cheese  comes 
from  Denmark.’  ‘This  pair  of  san- 
dals was  made  in  Brazil.’  ‘Our  cof- 
fee is  from  Kenya.’ 

U nice f may  be  familiar  at  Hal- 
lowe’en only.  There  are  numerous 
books  published  by  Unicef  that 
describe  children  in  other  coun- 
tries. One  of  our  library  discov- 
eries was  a child’s  recipe  book  with 


pictures  — an  international  child’s 
potpourri. 

When  I hear  other  languages 
being  spoken  on  the  street  or  bus, 
we  try  to  guess  what  the  language 
may  be.  Sometimes  we  follow  this 
up  with  locating  the  country  on 
the  map. 

Posters  in  the  home  seem  to  have 
a subtle  influence.  Children  learn- 
ing to  read  like  the  accomplish- 
ment of  figuring  it  out.  Our  7 year 
old  recently  quoted  Archbishop 
Romero,  ‘They  can  kill  me,  but  the 
clamour  for  justice  among  the  peo- 
ple they  cannot  silence.’  (Yes,  I was 
proud.) 

International  meals  are  fun. 
They  can  include  food,  pictures, 
skits,  guests.  Example:  in  Zambia 
food  is  eaten  without  utensils  — 
what  fun  to  have  permission  to  eat 
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with  your  fingers! 

The  books  and  magazines  around 
the  home  tell  our  kids  something 
of  what  is  important  to  us.  Scar- 
boro’s  new  format  has  good  pic- 
tures for  kids’  projects. 

Plug  into  Development  & Peace. 
We  pass  out  their  stuff  in  our  Par- 
ish Hall  during  Lent.  The  kids  are 
keen  to  give  away  their  special 
things  for  children. 

Teach  the  kids  to  read  labels  on 
food,  clothes,  etc.  Topics  that  possi- 
bly follow  include:  sugar  planta- 
tions, union-made  garments, 
Hong  Kong  factories,  pulp  and 
paper  industries,  advertising. 

Neighbourhood  walks  and  visits 
to  food  stores  in  which  other  cul- 
tures shop. 

Save  stamps  (not  for  the  mis- 
sions, sorry)  but  it  builds  an  inter- 
national sense  of  life. 

All  this  parenting  for  peace  and 
justice  is  hollow  if  the  emphasis 
isn’t  on  the  PARENTING  part. 
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PRO- 


LIFE 


6 6 rp  he  thief  comes  only  to  stab,  to  kill,  to  destroy.  I 
X have  come  that  all  may  have  life  and  have  it  in 
all  its  fullness.”  Jn.  10:10. 

Our  attitude  and  commitment  as  Christians  has  to 
be  pro-life  and  pro-life  in  all  its  varying  aspects.  We 
either  participate  in  Christ’s  mission  or  that  of  the 
thief. 

We  are  called  to  speak  out  against  the  thieves;  the 
abortionists,  the  exploiters,  the  oppressors  and  the 
war  mongers.  Jesus  doesn’t  ask  that  we  be  pro-life  on 
certain  issues  and  play  the  role  of  the  thief  in  others. 

Does  it  make  sense  to  say  that  we  are  pro-life  and 
willingly  support  capital  punishment,  the  prolifera- 
tion of  destructive  arms  or  social  or  economic  policies 
which  continue  to  enslave  people? 

We  are  called  to  be  a believing  people  with  an 
integrated  approach  to  life.  God  is  the  ground  of  our 


life  and  Jesus  the  example. 

The  German  theologian  Dorothee  Solle  states,  “For 
a good  two-thirds  of  the  human  family  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  ‘life  in  all  its  fullness’  because  they  are 
impoverished,  living  on  the  edge  of  death  in  stark, 
economically  conditioned  poverty.  They  are  hungry, 
they  have  no  shelter,  no  shoes,  no  medicine  for  their 
children,  no  clean  water  to  drink,  no  work  — and  they 
see  no  way  of  getting  their  oppressors  off  their  backs 
. . . The  mere  struggle  for  survival  destroys  the  full- 
ness of  life,  the  shalom  of  God,  of  which  the  Bible 
speaks;  where  people  need  not  be  anxious  about  their 
daily  food,  where  they  are  healthy,  where  they  are  not 
threatened  by  their  enemies  and  can  enjoy  a long  life 
in  the  bosom  of  their  family  and  community.” 

Either  we  participate  in  Christ’s  mission  or  we 
participate  in  the  thiefs  plans  for  the  world.  We  are 
called  to  be  pro-life  and  denounce  all  who  steal,  kill  or 
destroy.  • 


The  relationships  within  the  fam- 
ily have  to  be  priority. 

If  Lee  and  I aren’t  obviously 
together,  the  kids  know  it.  If  our 
energies  are  directed  towards  eve- 
ning meetings  for  justice,  they  can 
be  very  resentful. 

One  of  the  myths  of  current  par- 
enting goes  something  like  this:  If 
I am  involved  in  all  these  “good” 
issues,  my  kids  will  see  their 
importance  and  be  “good”  kids. 

I see  parental  energy  going  to 
good  issues  so  that  their  sensitiv- 
ity to  the  needs  of  their  own  chil- 
dren is  diminished  considerably. 
They  feel  guilty  for  giving  time  to 
their  children  outside  of  organized 
family  time.  Their  flexibility  to  be 
there  for  their  child  at  an  unex- 
pected time  is  non-existent.  The 
commitment  to  the  meeting  takes 
precedence  over  the  child’s  needs. 
The  parent  feels  the  child  ‘should’ 
understand.  The  child  feels  guilty 
for  not  understanding  why  he  or 


she  wants  Mum  or  Dad  right  then. 

Respect  and  love  for  other  cul- 
tures follows  a deep  respect  and 
love  for  each  other  at  home. 

The  family  unit  is  the  strength 
upon  which  is  built  real  love,  real 
joy,  real  peace. 

Rowena  and  Lee  Thirlwall, 
Toronto,  Ontario. 

DearFr.  Lynch: 

Our  family  includes  four  daugh- 
ters: age  16,  13,  6 and  IV2,  quite  a 
range  of  awareness  and  abilities. 
(It’s  never  boring  here.)  I’m  not 
sure  that  our  attempts  are  note- 
worthy, but  here  goes. 

The  first  thought  that  comes  to 
mind  is  that  we  try  not  to  let  older 
children  take  unfair  advantage  of 
their  “power”  when  it  comes  to 
sharing  toys  or  insisting  on  their 
own  way. 

“It’s  not  a game  unless  both  peo- 
ple are  enjoying  it”  is  an  expres- 
sion I frequently  use  to  encourage 


our  children  to  be  considerate  of 
the  other  person  with  whom  they 
are  playing. 

We  try  to  expose  our  children  to 
other  people  who  are  concerned 
about  others  — prayerful  gather- 
ings for  peace  and  nuclear  disarm- 
ament, newspapers  and  maga- 
zines (New  Times,  National  Cath- 
olic Reporter,  Scarboro  magazine) 
parish  youth  group  and  folk  group. 
We  try  to  be  informed.  We  talk 
about  Scripture,  about  Sunday 
homilies,  about  our  concerns  in 
the  world  today,  about  reading  the 
paper  and  listening  to  the  news 
with  a critical  mind.  We  try  to  pray 
together.  We  are  trying  to  grow  in 
our  own  personal  relationship 
with  Jesus. 

Nothing  earth  shattering,  just 
trying  to  be  loving  and  sincere  in 
our  everyday  living. 

God  bless  you  in  your  work, 
Peggy  Witman, 
Mississauga,  Ontario. 
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BISHOPS, POVERTYand 'thePOGR 


Editor’s  Note:  1984  marks  the 
200th  anniversary  of  Christianity 
in  Korea  The  following  excerpts  are 
from  a talk  given  by  Cardinal  Kim 
of  the  Archdiocese  of  Seoul  in  South 
Korea  to  the  Vlth  Bishops  Institute 
for  Social  Action. 

I feel  the  need  to  empty  myself 
and  to  find  ways  to  be  freed  by 
poverty  so  that  I can  respond,  as 
Jesus  did,  to  the  needs  of  people.  I 
want  to  be  a real  brother  to  people, 
especially  the  vast  majority  of 


God’s  children  in  Asia,  the  little 
ones. 

Since  I am  not  a specialist,  the 
only  thing  I can  tell  you  is  my  own 
story,  my  own  reflections  on  being 
a bishop.  I hope  they  may  give  you 
some  kind  of  stimulus  for  your  own 
thinking  on  the  bishop’s  role  in 
modern  society,  social  justice, 
human  rights  and  evangelization, 
especially  in  Asia. 

My  City 

As  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of 
Seoul,  I live  in  a city  of  some  nine 


million  people,  one  half  million 
Catholics,  116  parishes,  300 
priests  and  1,000  sisters.  The 
Church  in  Korea  is  growing  in 
numbers  very  rapidly,  especially 
in  Seoul.  As  the  Ordinary  of  such  a 
large  diocese,  I receive  the  respect 
and  love  of  many  people,  and  that, 
of  course,  is  something  I am  happy 
about.  But  from  time  to  time,  I 
wonder:  “Does  this  life-style  of 
mine  really  correspond  to  the  Gos- 
pel?” I feel  that  not  only  is  it  not 
evangelical,  but  actually  very  far 
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removed  from  it.  I often  preach 
about  evangelical  poverty  and,  in 
fact,  it  is  one  of  my  favourite  top- 
ics. But  in  reality,  I don’t  live  it. 
Sometimes  I do  some  acts  of  char- 
ity for  the  poor.  I also  visit  poor 
people  — not  so  often  — but  I do 
visit  them.  What  troubles  me  is 
that  I do  not  share  with  them  their 
poverty,  their  sorrows  and  suffer- 
ings. 

Human  rights  and  social  justice 
are  also  issues  on  which  I have 
deep  convictions.  Perhaps  I have 
been  able  to  do  something  for  peo- 
ple who  are  oppressed  and"  in 
prison,  but  still,  I am  not  with 
them.  My  life-style  and  my  posi- 
tion as  a bishop  are  very  far  from 
them. 

Even  if  I settled  down  with  the 
poor,  I could  not  really  be  poor.  I 
would  end  up  being  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Seoul,  just  the  same 
as  now.  And  so  I feel  a paradox 
between  the  trappings  of  the  bish- 
op’s office  and  the  original  call  and 
mission  of  the  bishop  in  the  early 
Church.  I wonder  how  I can  effec- 
tively represent  the  Jesus  of  the 
Gospels  to  my  people,  especially  to 
the  weak  and  poor. 

Poverty 

Poverty  is  not  something  that  I 
see  as  an  absolute  value  in  itself. 
But  I believe  that  evangelical  pov- 
erty is  essential  if  I am  to  empty 
myself,  become  poor  and  serve  my 
neighbours  as  a brother.  In  a word, 
I am  convinced  that  true  love  of 
neighbour  involves  a life  of  evan- 
gelical poverty,  just  as  Jesus  emp- 
tied Himself  and  became  poor  in 
order  to  make  us  rich.  I have  been 
pondering  how  this  spirituality  of 
Jesus  can  be  lived  as  a bishop  par- 
ticularly in  Asia  among  the  multi- 
tudes of  the  poor. 

Somehow,  I believe  that,  as  bish- 
ops, we  must  witness  to  poverty  in 
ways  that  will  make  the  poor  feel 
at  ease  with  us  so  that  in  some  way 
we  may  share  their  suffering  and 
their  fate  . . . 

The  core  issue  is  this:  love  of 
j men.  Love  is  the  quintessence  of 


Christianity  as  described  by  St. 
Paul  in  Chapter  13  of  1 Corinthi- 
ans. Without  love,  our  preaching, 
our  teaching  and  our  efforts  for 
human  rights  and  social  justice  — 
even  the  sacrifice  of  our  lives  — is 
all  for  nothing. 

In  view  of  the  actual  situation  in 
today’s  world,  love  of  others  is  cru- 
cial to  our  witness  of  Faith.  But  it 
is  the  spirit  of  poverty  that  makes 
our  witness  truly  believable  . . . 

Love 

When  I reflect  on  the  mission  of 
the  Church  and  the  mission  of 
bishops,  I recall  the  words  of  St. 
Luke:  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the 
poor,  to  give  sight  to  the  blind,  to 
liberate  the  oppressed,  and  to  free 
the  captives  (Luke  4).  We  can  ful- 
fill this  mission  only  if  we  truly 
love  our  people,  especially  the 
poor,  the  weak,  the  oppressed,  as 
Jesus  loved  them. 

Does  today’s  Church,  the  Church 
of  which  we  are  pastors,  truly  wit- 
ness to  love?  And  just  how  impor- 
tant to  us  is  this  question?  As 
bishops,  are  we  first  of  all,  men 


who  love  others,  especially  the 
poor?  Where  is  such  love  in  our 
scale  of  priorities?  What,  in  fact, 
are  the  things  that  fill  my  days? 
Let  me  put  that  question  in  the 
context  of  my  concrete  experience. 

Converts  are  growing  rapidly  in 
numbers  in  all  the  dioceses  of 
Korea.  Parishes  are  overflowing, 
seminaries  and  convents  are  over- 
filled. As  bishops,  we  are  con- 
cerned about  ways  to  meet  this 
flood  of  people.  And  so  we  must  be 
involved  in  erecting  new  parishes, 
new  seminaries,  buying  property 
and  seeing  to  the  construction  of 
new  buildings.  Such  matters  pre- 
occupy us  . . . 

A big  event  on  our  agenda,  for 
example,  is  coming  in  1984  with 
the  bicentenary  celebration  of  the 
introduction  of  the  Catholic  Faith 
into  Korea.  Intense  efforts  ' are 
being  concentrated  on  celebrating 
this  anniversary  in  a meaningful 
way.  But  sometimes  I have  the 
nagging  suspicion  that  what  we 
want  most  of  all  is  to  have  a suc- 
cessful celebration  and  show  the 
whole  world  how  beautiful  and 
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Statue  of  Father  Andrew  Kim,  the  first  Korean  priest,  at  the  site  of  the  Korean 
Martyr’s  Church. 


prosperous  the  Korean  Catholic 
Church  is  instead  of  gearing  all 
the  efforts  to  present  the  image  of 
Jesus,  Incarnated  Love,  Who 
became  the  Brother  of  brothers, 
the  Brother  of  all  people. 

In  actual  fact,  the  Church  in 
Korea  has  prospered  and  devel- 
oped in  numbers.  But  the  Church’s 
very  development  makes  us  dis- 
tant from  poor  people.  The  poor 
have  less  access  to  the  Gospel.  In 
the  Church  of  poor  people,  the  rich 
may  find  their  place.  But  in  the 
rich  Church,  the  poor  may  find  no 
place  at  all.  In  that  sense,  the 
development  of  the  Church  some- 
how seems  to  make  us  less  evan- 
gelical. We  are  in  danger  from 
prosperity  itself  because  it 
removes  us  from  the  poor. 

Is  it  a Church  of  love? 

If  you  ask  people  what  first 
image  comes  to  mind  when  they 
think  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
more  probably  they  will  say  that 
they  respect  and  esteem  the 
Church  as  a ppwerful  religious 
organization.  But  how  many  will 
say  that  its  clearest  and  most  dis- 
tinguishing mark  is  love?  There 
are  various  reasons  why  our  image 
is  not  clearly  one  of  love. 

One  reason,  perhaps  a chief  rea- 
son, concerns  us  bishops.  How  do 
we  understand  pur  office,  mission 


and  call  as  bishops?  What  is  our 
chief  priority?  To  preach?  To  give 
witness?  To  govern?  Indeed,  we 
must  govern,  and  yet  somehow  we 
must  avoid  reigning  like  kings  . . . 

This  brings  me  once  again  to  the 
problem  of  evangelical  poverty 
and  the  issue  of  life-styles. 
Although  we  may  not  be  materi- 
ally rich,  still,  as  bishops  we  have 
social  status,  honour,  privileges 
and  even  power.  Ordinarily  we 
may  use  all  of  these  things  for  the 
benefit  of  others.  But  they  can  also 
become  barriers  which  separate  us 
from  the  poor  and  the  helpless. 
These  things  can  prevent  us  from 
becoming  their  true  friends  and 
their  brothers. 

Between  Jesus  and  the  poor, 
there  were  no  barriers,  no  obsta- 
cles, no  aloofness.  Though  God, 
Jesus  emptied  Himself  completely 
and  became  a poor  man.  He  hung 
on  the  cross,  a man  totally 
despised  and  rejected.  Ecce  Homo. 
This  is  the  Jesus  we  proclaim,  and 
so  does  it  not  follow  that  we  have  to 
examine  radically  ourselves,  our 
life-style,  our  values? 

Let  us  take  an  example  — the 
question  of  power.  As  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Seoul,  I hold  a posi- 
tion of  power.  In  fact,  most  of  the 
time  I feel  quite  helpless  as,  I am 
sure,  most  bishops  actually  feel. 


Nevertheless,  I have  much  power, 
de  facto,  and  I am  regarded  by  peo- 
ple as  being  a person  of  power. 

And  yet,  was  it  not  precisely 
these  kinds  of  power  that  Jesus 
completely  rejected  in  the  desert? 
The  only  powers  that  Jesus 
accepted  was  the  power  of  His 
Father  — spiritual  power  — the 
power  of  love  . . . 

Jesus  rejected  all  of  the  powers  of 
this  world  and  we,  as  bishops, 
must  do  no  less.  Isn’t  it  acting 
against  the  spirit  of  Jesus  when  we 
accept  them  and  even  seek  them? 

But  what  about  Jesus’  spiritual 
power?  Surely,  He  had  it  on  his 
own.  But  Jesus  did  not  covet  even 
spiritual  power.  He  was  obedient 
to  the  Father,  even  to  the  death  on 
the  cross.  In  Jesus  His  kenosis  was 
His  power.  As  bishops,  we  must  be 
spiritual  leaders.  But  even  in  this 
matter,  aren’t  we  tempted,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  to  seek 
spiritual  power  in  ways  that  are 
not  those  of  Jesus?  We  may  even 
experience  a subtle  temptation  to 
dispense  spiritual  power  like  our 
personal  riches. 

Conclusion 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  this.  I 
feel  the  need  to  empty  myself  and 
to  find  ways  to  be  freed  by  poverty 
so  that  I can  respond,  as  Jesus  did, 
to  the  needs  of  people.  I want  to  be 
a real  brother  to  people,  especially 
the  vast  majority  of  God’s  children 
in  Asia,  the  little  ones  . . . But  I 
also  feel  that  bureaucratic  aspects 
of  our  modern  roles  as  bishops  can 
sometimes  present  even  greater 
obstacles  to  achieving  these 
ideals.  There  seems  to  be  the  dan- 
ger that  we  may  become  increas- 
ingly institutionalized  men.  We 
need  to  liberate  and  free  ourselves 
from  any  image  which  prevents  us 
from  truly  being  vicars  of  the  Lord 
Jesus.  In  a word,  we  must  search 
for  greater  redemptive  brother- 
hood with  the  People  of  God,  espe- 
cially His  poor.  • 

(Cardinal  Stephen  Kim  of  Korea 
in  Info  3/83) 
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Population 
24.1  million 


Non-native 
Peoples  98% 


Indians  1.9% 


Inuit 

(Eskimos)  0.1% 


JOBS  — Unemployment 

INDIANS  50-75% 

NATIONAL  AVERAGE  1 1 % 

Indians  are  4-5  times  more  likely  to  be  unemployed 
than  non-Indians.  About  10-15%  of  the  Indian  work- 
ing population  is  engaged  in  traditional  pursuits 
(hunting,  fishing,  etc.) 

INCOME 

Indian  households  receive  half  to  % of  national 
average  income. 


Indians  are  7 times  more  likely  to  be  imprisoned 
than  the  general  population.  In  Manitoba,  Saskatch- 
ewan and  the  north,  Indians  and  other  natives  repre- 
sent 40%  of  the  jail  population. 

SUICIDES 

Indian  suicides  are  3 times  the  national  average.  In 
the  15-24  years  age  group  they  are  6 times  the 
national  average. 

Source:  Minister  of  Indian  and  Northern  Affairs, 
Indian  Conditions:  a Survey,  Ottawa  1980. 


EDUCATION 

Most  Indian  children  complete  elementary  (pri- 
mary) school;  but  those  completing  secondary  school 
are  only  25%  of  the  national  rate. 

HOUSING 

Although  most  Indian  houses  have  electricity,  the 
proportion  with  water  and  sewage  facilities  is  only 
just  over  half  the  national  average.  One  in  three 
Indian  families  lives  in  crowded  conditions. 

NATIONAL 
INDIAN  AVERAGE 

Serviced  with  sewage,  g0%  96% 

water  and  electricity  


LIFE  EXPECTANCY 

Indians  can  expect  to  live  on  average  9 years  less 
than  the  national  average  of  76.3  (f)  and  69.3  (m). 

LAW  National 

Indian  Average 

Prison  inmates  per 
100,000  population 


HEALTH 

Indian  children  are  2V2  times  more  likely  to  die 
before  the  age  of  12  months  than  the  national  aver- 
age. 

A central  theme  running  through  the  scriptures  is 
that  we  come  to  know  God,  to  experience  him  truly,  by 
loving  and  respecting  others  in  seeking  justice  for  the 
poor,  the  disinherited,  the  oppressed,  the  aged,  sick 
and  imprisoned.  This  love  requires  that  we  fully 
respect  the  rights  of  others,  renounce  any  will  to 
dominate,  and  establish  the  truest  possible  justice  in 
all  our  relationships.  The  foundation  of  this  true 
respect  is  the  love  that  God  has  for  everyone  without 
exception.  God  is  love.  In  Christ  the  Father  loves  all  of 
us  so  that  we  may  love  one  another,  a love  that  is  the 
new  commandment.  Indeed,  if  we  do  not  love  other 
people  whom  we  can  see,  we  cannot  love  God  whom  we 
cannot  see.  This  kind  of  love  leads  on  to  a justice  that 
seeks  to  promote  greater  equality  among  people. 

A Society  to  be  Transformed 

Catholic  Bishops  of  Canada, 

December  1, 1977. 
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Father  Curcio. 


Editor’s  Note: 

For  a year  now  Fr.  Joe  Curcio, 
SFM,  and  Fr.  Justin  Maclnnis, 
SFM,  have  been  working  in  the 
inner  city  of  Edmonton.  They  are 
not  working  in  a parish.  Their  min- 
istry is  on  the  streets.  The  following 
are  two  thought  provoking  reflec- 
tions from  Fr.  Joe’s  experience. 


A SOCIAL  LEPROSY 

Sometimes  while  on  telephone 
duty  for  the  Edmonton  Committee 
for  the  Unemployed,  I have  felt 
like  a leper. 

I remember  one  occasion  when  I 
received  a phone  call  from  a lady. 
Her  voice  signalled  distress.  She 
was  single  and  had  worked  for  sev- 
eral years.  Now,  she  lost  her  job,  as 
have  hundreds  of  thousands  in 
Canada.  Not  only  that,  but  she 
had  run  out  of  unemployment 
insurance  benefits.  Why  was  she 
calling?  Because  she  had  to  go  on 
welfarel 

As  soon  as  she  mentioned  “wel- 
fare” her  voice  cracked.  She 
sobbed.  Angry  tones  in  her  voice 
became  evident.  Somehow,  being 
reduced  to  the  curse  of  welfare  was 


slowly  destroying  this  hard-work- 
ing citizen. 

She  managed  to  control  her  voice 
as  she  continued  to  unravel  her 
story.  But  then  it  happened  again. 
She  choked  up  completely  when 
she  mentioned  the  word  voucher. 

Of  course,  she  needed  encourage- 
ment and  support.  But  how  is  it 
done  on  the  telephone  except  by 
words  and  by  listening?  I won- 
dered if  she  would  come  to  our 
meetings,  maybe  even  join  the 
committee.  I asked  her. 

“No  . . . I’ll  make  out  . . . just 
wanted  some  ideas”  . . . was  the 
hesitant  reply. 

It  never  fails.  Our  committee  has 
been  and  has  remained  a mere 
handful  of  dedicated  citizens  since 
it  began.  Why  are  we  not  joined  by 
such  people?  Why  do  they  hide 
behind  a telephone  or  a mail-box? 
Are  they  afraid  of  us?  Are  we 
spreading  a social  leprosy?  All 
these  thoughts  flashed  through 
my  mind. 

Finally,  I tightened  my  lips  and 
replied  firmly:  You  are  unem- 
ployed and  will  be  for  a long  time. 
You  will  be  considered  lazy,  living 
from  the  taxes  paid  by  others;  you 
will  be  considered  a loser  and  a 


welfare  bum.  You  are  very  afraid.  I 
understand  how  you  feel.  When 
you  are  ready  to  tell  the  world  that 
you  are  unemployed,  come  help  us 
by  being  with  us.  Thanks  for  call- 
ing.” A slow  and  distant  voice 
replied:  “Ya,  thanks.”  But  I felt 
unsettled. 

When  will  she  and  the  thou- 
sands of  other  Canadians  scream 
to  the  world  that  they  are  hurting? 

We  of  the  Committee  throw  up  our 
hands  in  frustration  today.  Tomor- 
row, who  will  be  able  to  resist  the 
pressure  to  raise  fists?  • 

WOUNDED  BIRDS 

Thursday  is  my  laundry  day. 
With  a duffle  bag  thrown  over  my 
shoulder  I entered  the  corner  laun- 
dromat. As  often  happens,  there 
were  folks  using  it  as  a drop-in. 
But  this  time,  my  heart  bled  for 
what  I saw. 

There  were  eight  young  girls 
there,  sitting  on  the  bench  along 
the  wall.  Blue  jeans  skin-tight, 
dishevelled  hair,  untied  canvas 
shoes,  the  usual;  all  presented  a 
picture  of  broken,  abandoned 
humanity.  Their  faces  were  unusu- 
ally pretty.  Some  appeared  per- 

\ 
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“Of  course,  each  man  or  woman,  each  girl  or  hoy  of  the  inner-city  culture,  has 
his  or  her  own  particular  history.” 


haps  15  years  old.  Yet,  they  seemed 
worn  and  tired. 

Some  stared  stone-faced.  Others 
giggled  or  jostled  discourteously 
without  any  particular  purpose.  In 
the  10  minutes  or  so  that  I watched 
them,  I must  have  heard  the  four 
letter  word  a thousand  times. 

One  of  them  began  to  roll  a mak- 
ings. All  jumped  up  and  crowded 
around.  Soon,  the  joint  passed 
from  mouth  to  mouth.  The  acrid 
smell  of  marijuana  made  me 
wince. 

Only  minutes  later,  a bottle  of 
grey-brown  liquid  appeared  while 
hands  began  to  clench  to  form  a 
cup.  In  their  clenched  hands  were 
stuffed  handkerchiefs.  Each  was 
given  a few  drops  from  the  bottle 
into  the  stuffed  fists.  Then,  all  in 
turn  sat  and  sniffed,  finally  simply 
leaving  their  cupped  hands  over 
their  mouths  and  noses  while  they 
spoke.  The  odour  of  airplane  glue 


was  strong.  It  reminded  me  of  my 
own  youth  and  the  joy  of  building 
model  airplanes. 

While  standing  beside  my  wash- 
ing machine,  I pretended  to  be 
reading  a book,  but  my  reflexes 
caused  me  to  close  my  eyes  as 
though  to  shut  out  the  sorrowful 
reality  of  these  little  ones. 

At  length,  with  surprising 
abruptness,  the  group  filed  out  of 
the  door,  except  one.  She  had 
already  decided  to  lay  on  the  end  of 
the  bench,  letting  her  head  dangle 
over  the  edge  as  she  stared  at  the 
ceiling.  Only  a few  seconds  were 
necessary  for  her  to  realize  that 
she  was  alone.  She  sat  up  with 
unexpected  energy,  looked  around 
and  then  dashed  out  of  the  door  to 
catch  up  with  the  others.  They  had 
already  crossed  the  street  and 
some  even  managed  to  stop  cars 
hoping  for  a trick. 

These  folks,  the  young,  the  little 


ones  of  inner-city  are  considered 
and  really  are,  on  the  margin  of 
society.  They  have  a culture,  a 
mutual  understanding,  as  it  were, 
that  is  their  own.  They  know  this 
and  we  who  make  up  the  main- 
stream of  society,  are  well  aware  of 
the  difference. 

But  they  are  not  the  same  as  a 
minority  group  who  are  rejected. 
These  little  ones  of  inner-city  do 
not  want,  nor  feel  a need  to  share 
with  the  main-stream  of  society. 

Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  find  any 
other  minority  group  which  rejects 
integration.  Segregation  has  been 
and  is  a profound  social  wound 
which  only  in  modern  times  has 
been  diagnosed  for  what  it  is. 

But  inner-city  folk  seek  and 
expect  segregation.  No,  they  are 
not  satisfied  as  they  are;  they  are 
not  happy  and  fulfilled  as  human 
beings;  they  are  not  physically 
well;  they  too  often  suffer  hunger, 
lonliness,  rejection  and  humilia- 
tion. To  them,  creation  itself,  and 
indeed  the  creator  as  well,  is  just  a 
mockery. 

Of  course,  each  man  or  woman, 
each  girl  or  boy  of  the  inner-city 
culture,  has  his/her  own  particu- 
lar history.  They  do  not  all  equally 
suit  this  analysis.  But  all  have  ele- 
ments such  as  described  all  rolled 
up  in  one,  as  it  were,  they  are 
trapped. 

In  their  flight  from  mainstream 
society  (for  which  we  must  be  held 
responsible)  they  were  received 
into  the  traps  of  drugs,  alcohol,  sex 
and  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  us, 
they  were  trapped  into  a sense  of 
liberation  at  the  expense  of  others: 
freedom  to  take  things,  freedom  to 
dress  as  they  wish,  sleep  any- 
where, express  their  inner  hurt 
with  all  the  violence  needed. 

No  wonder  they  refuse  to  return 
to  our  society.  They  are  like 
wounded  birds  terrified  at  being 
captured  by  humans. 

“Humans”  means  you  and  me.  It 
is  us  they  fear.  It  is  from  us  that 
they  fled.  What  have  we  done,  and 
are  still  doing,  to  our  little  ones?  • 
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If  you  nake  My  Word  yur  home  you  will 
iodoed  be  My  Disciples.’  <jn.8:3i) 


SINGING  THE  MAGNIFICAT  WITH  THE  POOR 
Mr.  J.  Russell  Chandron 


J.  Russell  Chandran  is  an  Indian  theologian  from 
Union  Theological  Seminary  in  Bangalor,  India.  He  is 
president  of  the  Ecumenical  Association  of  Third 
World  Theologians. 

I would  like  to  put  before  you  two  important  symbols 
from  the  Bible.  These  symbols  are  to  be  understood 
from  the  perspective  of  faith  in  God  as  a power  of 
salvation,  a power  to  “transform  the  world.” 

The  first  is  the  symbol  which  challenged  Moses,  the 
symbol  of  the  burning  bush.  The  symbol  of  the  burn- 
ing bush  was  for  Moses  the  symbol  of  God’s  presence. 
The  fire  was  in  the  bush,  but  the  bush  was  not  con- 
sumed. This  for  Moses  was  the  way  in  which  his  own 
people  in  Egypt  were  not  consumed,  though  they  were 
oppressed  and  exploited.  It  was  Moses’  conviction 
that  because  God  was  with  the  people,  they  could  not 
be  consumed,  that  they  would  be  liberated.  They 
would  be  made  into  a nation.  It  is  this  symbol  that 
becomes  the  key  to  Old  Testament  theology. 

The  second  symbol  is  from  the  New  Testament,  the 
song  that  we  call  the  Magnificat,  the  song  of  Mary.  In 
fact,  it  is  not  simply  the  song  of  Mary.  It  is  a song  of 
the  early  church.  It  is  the  song  of  the  whole  Bible.  It  is 
a song  that  we  need  to  sing  always  and  that  we  have 
to  teach  others  to  sing.  The  key  words  of  the  song  are 
these: 

You  have  shown  the  power  of  your  arm, 

You  have  routed  the  proud  of  heart. 

You  have  pulled  down  princes  from  their  thrones  and 
exalted  the  lowly. 

The  hungry  you  have  filled  with  good  things,  the  rich 
sent  empty  away. 

These  words  mean  that  in  a world  where  there  is 
domination  and  oppression,  God  comes  to  transform, 
so  that  the  powerless  will  become  powerful  and  those 
who  have  arrogated  power  to  themselves  will  be 
dethroned. 

Now  with  these  symbols  before  us,  I would  like  to 
bring  to  you  the  Asian  reality.  Asia  has  about  half  of 


the  world’s  population,  about  two  billion  people. 
These  two  billion  people,  though,  live  a different  kind 
of  life  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  are  the  poorest  of 
the  world  in  Asia,  according  to  the  statistics  of  the 
World  Bank  Report.  India,  Pakistan,  Bangladesh  and 
Indonesia  have  the  highest  percentage  of  poor  people 
in  the  world.  And  they  have  the  worst  living  condi- 
tions in  the  world.  In  those  regions  alone,  about  60 
percent  of  the  people  live  below  the  poverty  line. 

What  is  the  reason  for  this?  Is  it  because  it  is  God’s 
will.  Asians  are  religious  people.  But  what  part  does 
religion  play  in  Asia?  Is  religion,  including  Chris- 
tianity, taking  the  role  that  legitimizes  the  struc- 
tures that  led  Asians  to  this  state  of  misery?  If 
Christians  say,  as  some  have,  that  this  is  the  will  of 
God,  then  they  only  seek  to  explain  away  and  to 
legitimize  oppression  and  domination. 

This  is  the  situation  in  which  we  are  to  affirm  that 
God’s  presence  is  with  the  oppressed.  The  burning 
bush  is  a symbol  of  God,  and  we  must  teach  people  to 
sing  the  Magnificat  and  affirm  that  God  comes  to  put 
down  the  powerful  and  to  lift  up  the  oppressed  and  the 
downtrodden. 

In  such  a situation  is  there  any  hope?  Can  there  be  a 
new  interpretation  of  faith  in  God?  We  have  been 
reflecting  on  this  in  Christian  theological  confer- 
ences in  recent  years,  and  we  have  been  able  to  make 
some  affirmations.  We  affirmed  that  Jesus  Christ  is  in 
Asian  suffering  and  hope.  We  listened  to  people 
describe  their  misery  and  marginalization,  and  they 
pointed  out  how,  in  that  situation,  God  in  Christ 
became  real  because  he  brought  new  hope.  Poverty 
and  misery  are  not  the  will  of  God  but  rather  the 
result  of  social  and  political  conditions. 

This  is  part  of  what  we  call  the  underside  of  history. 
It  is  from  the  underside  of  history  that  we  discover  the 
real  clue  to  global  history;  we  must  end  domination, 
dethrone  the  mighty  and  acquire  full  dignity  for  all 
marginalized  people.  It  is  in  this  way  that  God  works 
salvation  through  the  whole  global  community.* 
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Today  I have 
set  before  you, 
Life  or  Death, 
Blessing  or  Curse. 

Choose  Life 
that  you  may  live 

Deut.  30:19 


(Philippines)  “I  am  your  God  and  will  take  care  of  yoi 
old  and  your  hair  is  gray.  I made  you  and  will  care 


( Carabayllo,  Peru)  “A  good  person  knows  the  rights  of  the  poor,  but 
wicked  people  cannot  understand  such  things.”  Prov.  29:7 


til  you  are 
mi.  . 

Is.  46:4 


(Refugee  Camp,  Central  America)  “Remember  those  who  are  in  prison, 
as  though  you  were  in  prison  with  them.  Remember  those  who 
are  suffering  as  though  you  were  suffering  as  they  are.”  jj  ^ 


(Refugee  Camp,  Central  America) 

“God’s  Curse  on  anyone 
who  deprives  foreigners, 
orphans  and  widows  of 
their  rights.” 

Deut.  27:19. 
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Pastoral  Letter  of  the  Southern  African  Catholic 
Bishops’  Conference  on  the  proposed  New  Constitu- 
tion for  South  Africa. 

1.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a matter  before  the 
people  of  South  Africa  that  deserves  serious  con- 
sideration. Since  it  affects  the  lives  of  all,  we 
consider  it  our  duty  as  pastors  of  the  Church  to 
voice  our  guidance  on  this  issue.  It  is  particularly 
opportune  during  this  Holy  Year,  to  consider  how 
as  a society  we  can  receive  and  welcome  the 
redeeming  action  of  Christ.  The  theme  for  this 
year  is  “Open  the  doors  to  the  Redeemer,”  to  let 
the  light  and  saving  purpose  of  Christ  enter 
every  dimension  of  our  lives.  In  particular,  we 
wish  to  examine  whether  the  new  constitution 
enables  us  to  go  beyond  the  conflicts  and  divi- 
sions of  our  country.  Does  it  open  up  doors  for 
redemption  or  does  it  close  them  off? 

2.  Our  concern  is  that  the  people  of  South  Africa 
might  live  in  peace,  a concern  that  is  shared  by 
many  people  of  good  will  throughout  this  coun- 
try. But  before  peace  can  prevail  it  must  dwell  in 
the  heart  of  each  inhabitant  and  it  must  be  pro- 
moted by  the  constitution  and  laws  that  regulate 
our  lives.  As  Pope  John  XXIII  pointed  out  in  a 
letter  called  Peace  on  Earth  relations  between 
people  must  be  founded  on  truth,  justice,  love  and 
freedom.  This  holds  for  the  relations  between 
individual  people,  between  citizens  and  the 
state,  between  different  states  and  throughout 
the  whole  world  community. 

3.  In  this  light,  realizing  that  the  love  of  Christ  our 
Redeemer  helps  us  overcome  division  and  con- 
flict, we  wish  to  consider  the  new  constitution 
proposed  for  South  Africa.  Our  concern  is  for 
human  rights  and  the  morality  of  what  is  pro- 


posed. We  are  concerned  as  citizens  and  as  spirit- 
ual leaders. 

4.  The  preamble  of  the  proposed  constitution  is 
good  in  that  it  speaks  of  protecting  “the  human 
dignity  and  rights  and  liberties  of  all  in  our 
midst.”  But  it  does  not  say  what  these  rights  and 
liberties  are,  nor  does  it  specify  what  duties  each 
person  has  in  protecting  them.  This  omission 
causes  us  grave  concern,  since  people  are  left 
vulnerable  and  unprotected.  Work  for  peace  can- 
not succeed  unless  every  inhabitant  of  South 
Africa  is  seen  as  a person  endowed  with  rights 
and  duties.  These  need  to  be  clearly  and  legally 
specified  and  recognized  as  belonging  to  all  per- 
sons, and  hence  not  subject  to  violation  or  sup- 
pression by  the  state  or  any  individual.  Some  of 
the  consequences  of  disregarding  human  rights 
and  duties  are  evident  in  the  proposed  constitu- 
tion. 


5.  In  the  first  place  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
population,  that  is,  the  whole  African  section  is 
disregarded.  Africans  will  still  have  no  represen- 
tation in  the  central  government  which  will  con- 
tinue to  make  laws  affecting  them.  This  is  a 
serious  moral  failure.  It  is  an  affront  to  the  people 
concerned  and  ensures  that  racial  discrimina- 
tion will  continue.  Pope  John  XXIII  said  that 
“any  government  which  refused  to  recognize 
human  rights  or  violated  them  would  not  only 
fail  in  its  duty:  its  decrees  would  be  wholly  lack- 
ing in  binding  force.” 


6.  Racial  discrimination  will  also  continue  in  the 
establishment  of  three  houses  of  parliament,  one 
for  Indians,  one  for  so-called  Coloured  people  and 
another  for  Whites.  We  cannot  accept  a constitu- 
tion that  prevents  people  from  crossing  racial 
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barriers  and  working  together  for  unity  and 
peace  in  parties  and  associations  of  their  own 
choosing.  The  maintenance  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion runs  counter  to  the  redemptive  work  of 
Christ,  who  sought  through  his  death  and  resur- 
rection to  break  down  all  walls  of  division  and 
make  one  new  people  from  our  divided  human 
race. 

7.  We  have  no  confidence  in  the  proposed  machin- 
ery of  government.  It  seems  extremely  cumber- 
some. Besides,  it  is  likely  to  create  a gap  between 
the  president  and  parliament.  This  may  cause 
people  to  have  little  confidence  in  parliament, 
since  its  power  will  be  substantially  reduced. 

8.  The  proposed  constitution  puts  vast  powers  in 
the  hands  of  the  president  and  his  council  which 
the  selected  representatives  of  the  people  in  par- 
liament will  be  unable  to  control.  This  could  lead 
to  a feeling  of  helplessness  or  apathy  even  among 
the  people  who  have  parliamentary  representa- 
tion. Within  parliament  the  opportunity  for  the 
opposition  to  play  a creative  role  seems  to  be 
lessened.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  have 
a right  and  duty  to  express  and  show  concern 
about  how  the  country  is  run.  But  instead  of 
increasing  the  people’s  role,  the  new  constitution 
lessens  it.  This  will  make  the  chance  of  achieving 
consensus  on  how  South  Africa  should  be  gov- 
erned even  more  remote.  Moreover,  the  judiciary 
will  have  no  power  to  curb  the  government. 

9.  In  the  light  of  Catholic  social  teaching  we  are 
forced  to  conclude  that  the  proposed  constitution 
is  not  a satisfactory  step  on  the  road  to  peace  in 
South  Africa.  It  falls  far  short  of  what  is  required 
in  terms  of  truth,  justice,  love  and  freedom.  It 
fails  in  regard  to  justice  by  not  spelling  out  the 


rights  and  duties  of  all.  It  fails  in  regard  to  the 
truth  because  it  does  not  recognize  the  great 
majority  of  people.  It  fails  in  regard  to  love 
because  it  ensures  that  racial  discrimination  will 
continue.  It  fails  in  regard  to  freedom  because  it 
puts  too  much  power  in  the  hands  of  the  presi- 
dent. 

10.  In  conclusion,  we  ask  for  a constitution  with  a 
much  broader  vision  embracing  the  real  inter- 
ests of  all  the  people  of  South  Africa.  We  cannot 
support  the  proposed  constitution  so  we  have 
sent  a memorandum  to  the  parliamentary  select 
committee  setting  out  our  view.  We  point  out  that 
the  present  bill  represents  the  mind  of  only  one 
section  of  a particular  population  group.  So  we 
have  asked  for  it  to  be  seriously  reconsidered  and 
reformulated  to  meet  the  legitimate  aspirations 
of  all. 

11.  We  wish  now  to  make  our  views  known  through 
this  pastoral  letter  for  the  information  of  all  and 
as  a special  act  of  pastoral  guidance  for  the  Cath- 
olics of  our  country. 

12.  As  the  debate  on  the  proposed  new  constitution 
goes  on  and  the  time  for  a decision  draws  near  we 
call  for  humble  and  constant  prayer  for  God’s 
guidance  and  help,  not  only  in  regard  to  this 
matter  but  also  in  regard  to  all  that  affects  the 
future  of  our  country  and  its  growth  in  justice 
and  respect  for  human  rights. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Southern  African  Catholic 

Bishops’  Conference: 

Denis  E.  Hurley,  OMI, 

Archbishop  of  Durban 

President  20  July  1983. 
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Catholic  Church 
in  South  Africa  00 

Interview  by  Fr.  Keith  Heiberg 


Editor’s  Note: 

Father  Keith  Heiberg  is  pastor  of 
St.  Mary’s  Parish  in  Wynyard,  Sas- 
katchewan. He  kindly  forwarded 
the  following  interview  which  he 
did  with  Fr.  Theo  Shoereder,  OMI, 
on  a recent  trip  to  Africa  Father 
Shoereder  is  a theology  professor  at 
St.  Joseph’s  Scolasticate,  near 
Pieter  smar  it  zb  urg,  Republic  of 
South  Africa,  and  a consultant  to 
the  South  African  Bishops  Confer- 
ence. 

Father  Shoereder,  how  do  you 
regard  the  direction  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  South 
Africa? 

In  the  past  five  years  there  has 
been  a clear  change  of  direction  in 
the  Catholic  Church  here.  I think 
in  the  important  statement,  Call  to 
Conscience,  the  bishops  have  com- 
mitted themselves  to  a position 
which  is  quite  radical  — to  take  the 
option  for  the  poor  and  oppressed. 
If  the  whole  Church  would  really 
do  that,  it  would  be  a great  thing 
for  all  of  us.  But  we  are  far  away,  I 
think,  from  that.  Yet  this  new 
thinking  was  fed  into  the  Bishops’ 
Conference  mainly  through  black 
student  and  youth  movements.  It’s 
a thinking  which  goes  beyond 
apartheid.  It  sees  that  a basic  prob- 
lem here  is  not  between  black  and 
white  discrimination.  Underlying 
that  is  the  problem  between  rich 
and  poor,  oppression  and  economic 
exploitation.  The  economic  situa- 
tion coupled  with  the  political  sys- 
tem is  the  basis  of  poverty  in  this 
society.  Some  of  the  bishops  are 
meeting  this  week,  in  fact,  to  dis- 
cuss this  shifting  from  apartheid 
to  class  struggle. 


So  what  the  South  African 
Church  must  address  itself  to  is 
that  there  are  so  few  with  so 
much  and  so  many  with  so  lit- 
tle. 

Exactly.  What  merely  is  happen- 
ing with  apartheid  is  the  entrench- 
ment of  this  position  of  the 
minority.  But  now  we  have  the  rise 
of  the  UDF  (United  Democratic 
Front)  to  resist  constitutional  con- 
trols, to  oppose  policies  which  will 
also  give  rights  to  Indians  and  col- 
ored, but  which  exclude  the  major- 
ity of  the  people,  the  blacks,  the 
poorest  of  the  poor,  from  having  a 
significant  share  in  South  Africa’s 
wealth  and  decision-making. 
Coupled  with  that  are  the  bills 
which  will  relegate  most  blacks  to 
the  homelands  where  they  have  no 
freedom  but  to  starve.  If  the 
Church  is  serious  about  taking  the 
option  of  the  poor  and  oppressed, 
here  we  have,  I feel,  a chance  for 
instance,  of  pledging  our  support 
to  the  United  Democratic  Front  in 
one  of  two  ways:  to  become  an  affil- 
iate member  or  at  least  to  sign  in 
support  of  the  aims  of  the  UDF 
(launched  recently  in  Cape  Town 
with  12,000  blacks,  coloreds  and 
Asians  attending)  and  this  is  what 
the  bishops’  board  is  also  discus- 
sing in  Pretoria. 

So  are  the  goals  of  the  UDF 
quite  compatible  with  Chris- 
tian teaching? 

For  me,  most  certainly.  The  goals 
are  in  opposition  to  an  unjust  sys- 
tem. But  the  difficulty  that  some 
Church  people  have  is  that  you 
must  not  mix  religion  and  politics. 
In  fact  the  UDF  is  not  a political 


Father  Heiberg 


party  at  all;  it  is  a movement  to 
oppose  constitutional  abuses  and 
injustice.  But  we  will  see  increas- 
ingly that  we  will  have  to  face  con- 
frontation within  our  own  ranks  — 
polarization  in  the  Catholic 
Church  itself  as  with  the  Bishops’ 
Report  on  Namibia.  More  and 
more,  I think  the  divisions  do  not 
lie  between  the  confessions  but 
between  people  of  various  convic- 
tions. 

If  the  bishops  decided  to 
endorse  or  affiliate  the  UDF, 
what  would  it  mean  for  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  future? 

First,  it  is  important  to  state 
that  the  great  danger  now  is  for 
coloreds  and  Indians  to  take  that 
bait  which  the  government  is 
promising  at  the  exclusion  of  the 
blacks.  It  is  especially  within  the 
colored  and  Indian  community 
that  the  movement  of  the  United 
Democratic  Front  has  originated. 
No  one  can  afford  to  be  blinded  by 
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“Policies . . . which  exclude  the 
majority  of  the  people,  the  blacks, 
the  poorest  of  the  poor,  from 
having  a significant  share  in 
South  Africa’s  wealth  and  deci- 
sion-making.” 


short-sighted  advantages.  We 
must  see  that  in  the  long  run  there 
is  only  one  just  solution  for  all  of 
South  African  peoples  and  that  it 
is  a united  South  Africa  where  all 
its  citizens  have  a fair  share  of  vot- 
ing power,  decision-making  and 
the  economic  cake. 

You  are  saying  that  there 
must  be  a one  person/one  vote 
situation? 


I can  understand  the  reaction  of 
whites  to  this  position  for  whom 
everything  is  at  stake.  As  a foreign 
priest,  I only  risk  being  deported 
or  put  into  prison,  losing  the  com- 
munity and  the  work  which  I love 
for  backing  the  position  of  the 
oppressed.  I think  that  if  you  look 
at  the  signs  it  is  just  a matter  of 
time  and  a matter  of  justice  for  me. 
One  person/one  vote  means  recog- 
nizing the  dignity  of  each  person.  I 
am  also  concerned  about  taking 
away  some  of  the  irrational  from 
whites.  I look  at  Zimbabwe  and  the 
hopeful  sign  of  the  white  minority 
living  with  a black  majority  in 
peace.  I am  concerned  about  the 
Church  promoting  justice  and  dig- 
nity so  that  we  can  be  ready  for 
whatever  comes. 


Do  you  think  that  the 
Church’s  present  direction 
means  that  it  will  have  to  face 
more  and  more  persecution  in 
the  days  to  come? 

Yes,  yes.  I’m  sure  we’ll  have  to 
face  this  and  I’m  sure  we’ll  be  able 
to  live  through  it.  I’m  sure  we’ll  be 
able  to  grow  through  it  and  recover 
some  of  the  evangelical  freshness 
the  Church  has  always  had  when 
it  did  what  Jesus  called  her  to  do. 
The  Church  must  not  just  look 
after  herself.  If  the  Church  is 
ready  to  die,  the  Lord  will  live. 
And  the  Church  will  be  renewed. 
That  is  my  deep  conviction.* 
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/ Called  My  Son  out  of 

Egypt  (Mt.2:15) 

Fr.  Roger  Brennan,  SFM. 


One  of  the  most  moving  religious  celebrations  I 
have  participated  in  took  place  in  a refugee  camp 
in  southern  Mexico  a few  years  ago.  It  was  the  Mass 
for  the  Sunday  after  Christmas  and  the  gospel  read- 
ing was  from  St.  Matthew’s  gospel,  the  flight  into 
Egypt.  The  local  bishop  came  to  celebrate  the  Mass 
with  refugees  who  had  fled  into  Mexico  from  Guate- 
mala. In  the  homily,  he  compared  the  flight  of  the 
holy  family  into  Egypt  with  the  tragic  circumstances 
of  the  refugees.  Like  the  family  of  Jesus,  they  are 
innocent  victims  of  the  greed  and  lust  for  power  of 
tyrannical  forces  in  their  own  country.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  gospel  event  was  repeated  constantly 
throughout  history  and  that  these  poor  people  are 
now  living  out  in  our  time,  the  reality  of  the  suffering 
of  Christ. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  since,  that  this  theme  is  lived 
out  in  a different  way  here  in  Canada  by  many  fami- 
lies although  the  extent  of  their  difficulties  cannot  be 
compared  with  the  misery  of  simple  people  exiled 
from  their  homeland. 

Mary  and  Joseph  had  to  flee  Judea  to  protect  their 
child  from  the  forces  of  evil  which  would  have 
destroyed  him.  In  Canada  today  parents  still  face  the 
dilemma  of  protecting  their  children  from  the  forces 
of  evil  that  would  destroy  them.  These  forces  like 
those  of  biblical  Judea  and  present  day  Guatemala 
are  motivated  by  greed  and  the  lust  for  power.  The 
weapons  they  use  are  not  swords  or  guns  but  drugs, 
pornography,  and  the  promotion  of  an  all-pervasive 
materialism  which  destroys  the  soul,  leaving  nothing 
but  a mindless,  self-centred  consumer.  The  victims  of 
this  assault  are  everywhere.  I have  sometimes  been 
stunned  by  the  indifference  if  not  hostility  to  the 
plight  of  those  less  fortunate  among  high  school  stu- 
dents I have  spoken  to  here  in  Canada.  My  experience 
was  confirmed  for  me  recently  by  a letter  from  a 
young  woman  who  has  been  working  with  a program 
for  young  people  here  in  Canada.  I will  quote  a few 
lines  from  her  letter. 

“Being  a group  leader  has  been  up  and  down.  I am 
frustrated  with  spoiled  Canadian  kids  who  have  no 
desire  to  see  past  their  own  noses  and  can’t  even  think 


about  the  next  guy,  let  alone  the  broader  world.  It  has 
been  a good  lesson  in  reality  for  me ...” 

Is  there  a solution  to  this  malaise?  If  there  is  I 
certainly  don’t  claim  to  have  it.  The  problem  is  too 
complex  for  a single,  neatly  packaged  answer.  I have 
met  too  many  good  parents  struggling  with  these 
realities,  trying  to  find  a way  to  instill  in  their  chil- 
dren a sense  of  love  and  compassion,  an  appreciation 
of  Christian  values  in  a society  which  often  doesn’t 
value  these  things,  to  believe  there  is  any  easy 
answer. 

Yet  in  spite  of  all  these  things  there  is  hope.  I see 
hope  in  the  young  woman  who  wrote  the  letter  I 
quoted  above.  I see  hope  in  the  young  people  who 
inquire  about  doing  missionary  work  with  Scarboro.  I 
am  impressed  with  their  generosity,  with  their  level 
of  commitment,  with  their  faith.  Against  the  odds, 
there  are  parents  who  manage  to  communicate  some- 
thing of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  to  their  children.  In 
their  own,  often  unsure  way,  they  are  outwitting  the 
forces  of  evil,  ultimately  of  course,  it  is  the  Spirit  of 
God  at  work  in  the  world,  like  the  wind  blowing 
where  it  wills,  raising  up  children  of  God  even  in  the 
most  desolate  atmosphere. 

This  gives  me  hope  for  the  people  of  Guatemala. 
The  same  Spirit  finds  a way  to  fill  young  people  in 
Canada  with  a vision  of  a new  humanity  rooted  in 
justice,  compassion  and  a love  for  peace.  The  Spirit 
which  overcomes  the  power  of  evil  in  Canada  is  also  at 
work  in  Guatemala. 

This  Spirit  will  call  the  children  of  Guatemala  out 
of  exile  to  live  in  peace  and  dignity  in  their  own  land. 
And  there  will  be  Canadian  young  people  such  as 
Raul  Leger  martyred  in  Guatemala  in  July,  1981, 
who  will  have  been  part  of  making  that  dream  a 
reality. 

If  you  feel  that  you  would  like  to  become  a member 
of  Scarboro  and  would  like  more  information  about 
□ Priesthood  □ Lay  Missionary 

please  write  to: 

Fr.  Roger  Bennan,  S.F.M.,  do  Scarboro  Missions, 
2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ont.  M1M  1M4 
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EDELMIRO  SEGURO 


Fr.  John  O’Connor,  SFM. 


Father  John  O’Connor  is  a native  of 
Toronto,  Ontario.  Fr.  John  was 
assigned  to  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic in  September  of  1952.  He  was 
expelled  from  the  Dominican 
Republic  by  Trujillo  in  1961  on  a 
government  trumped-up  charge  of 
smuggling  in  dope  and  corrupting 
the  people.  He  also  served  in  British 
Guiana  and  the  Bahamas.  Pres- 
ently he  is  a licensed  Consulting 
Psychologist  in  Minnesota  and  a 
nationally  certified  Counselor.  He  is 
co- founder  and  Director  of  the  Cen- 
ter for  Spiritual  and  Personal 
Growth. 


Trujillo  had  directly  or  indi- 
rectly been  responsible  for  the 
murder  of  over  80,000  people,  and 
this  is  considered  to  be  a conserva- 
tive estimate.  Many  Scarboro 
priests  witnessed  his  egocentric 
and  harsh  dictatorship  and  the 
consequent  personal  and  social 
abuses.  Scarboro  missionaries 
were  appalled.  For  them  social  jus- 
tice was  very  meaningful,  but  the 
perplexing  question  of  what  to  do 
was  a subject  of  debate,  diverse 
opinions  and  at  times  controversy. 

My  own  conscience  was  trou- 
bling me.  Three  months  previous 
to  my  fateful  homily,  I has  spoken 
to  Bishop  Reilly,  C.Ss.R.  I 
requested  that  either  he  remove 
me  as  Pastor  of  the  parish  of  Padre 
Las  Casas,  or  that  I would  take  a 
public  stand  against  Trujillo’s 
murders  and  barbarities.  His 
reply:  “Follow  your  own  con- 


science.” These  atrocities  had 
increased  since  Castro  had  landed 
over  200  “barbudos”  (men  with  a 
beard)  in  the  northern  part  of  my 
parish  several  months  before.  To 
the  secret  police,  if  the  murdered 
person  was  innocent  at  least  it 
served  as  a warning  that  everyone 
must  be  a “friend  of  Trujillo,”  simi- 
lar to  everyone  having  to  be  a 
friend  of  Caesar’s  in  the  days  when 
Christ  was  physically  with  us. 

Edelmiro  Seguro  was  about  six 
feet  tall.  He  was  thin  and  gaunt  in 
a physically  strong  way.  He  eked 
out  an  existence  on  a small  farm  of 
a few  acres.  He  felt  the  fears  we  all 
do,  but  he  had  the  true  courage  to 
overcome  his  fears  for  the  sake  of 
loving  others.  His  love  for  his  wife 
and  children  left  little  to  be 
desired.  He  loved  Sundays  because 
he  could  walk  four  to  five  miles 
(one  way)  for  the  Eucharistic  Cele- 
bration, bringing  a gift  of  an  egg  or 
whatever  “widow’s  mite”  he  could 
afford.  He  was  always  willing  to 
give  his  time  to  Fr.  Len  Hudswell 
and  myself  when  we  made  our  two- 
week  treks  into  the  interior  of  the 
parish.  If  the  words  “Christ-cen- 
tered” mean  anything,  then  surely 
they  apply  to  Edelmiro. 

I do  not  know  what  Edelmiro 
Seguro’s  psychological  profile 
would  be.  In  any  case,  he  was  out- 
going, sociable,  loving,  and  a 
deeply  dedicated  Christian.  I 
would  suspect  his  I.Q.  was  high 
average.  But  the  only  thing  that  is 
important  in  this  life  is  that  we 
love  Jesus  Christ,  our  neighbors, 


and  ourselves,  and  in  this  area 
Edelmiro  showed  a superior  I.Q. 
Others  recognized  his  talents  and 
gifts,  with  the  result  that  he  was 
elected  “chief  catechist”  among 
over  one  hundred  people,  both 
male  and  female. 

After  much  soul-searching  and 
with  recognition  of  my  own  fears, 
inadequacies,  and  unworthiness, 
that  fateful  but  planned  Sunday 
arrived.  In  my  homily  I spoke  of 
the  murders,  lack  of  freedom,  vio- 
lations of  human  rights,  and  the 
many  social  injustices  perpetrated 
by  Trujillo  and  his  goon  squad.  He 
apparently  needed  to  satisfy  his 
own  sickly  feelings  of  worth  stem- 
ming from  corrupted  power  and 
authoritarian  despotism.  The  first 
Sunday  Eucharist  was  filled;  the 
second  was  jammed. 

The  town  was  very  quiet  that 
afternoon,  and  an  eerie  stillness 
pervaded  the  foreboding  gloom. 
“Saludo,  Padre,”  came  an  unex- 
pected voice  which  I recognized  as 
Edelmiro’s.  “Come  in,”  I answer- 
ed . His  face  had  a worried  look  as 
he  said,  “The  catechists  are  deeply 
concerned  about  your  life.  We 
would  like  to  come  and  surround 
your  casa  curial  (rectory).  They 
would  have  to  kill  all  of  us  before 
they  could  kill  you.” 

We  are  presently  living  in  a sick 
world  with  its  social  disintegra- 
tion, moral  ambiguity,  familial 
discord,  and  theological  confusion. 
The  result  of  this  is  that  many 
Christians  are  superficial  in  their 
own  private  comfortableness  with 


Father  John  O’Connor 


their  subjective  choices  of  Christ’s 
teachings.  Why  work  for  the  reli- 
gious conversion  of  others?  What 
good  will  it  do  me  if  I help  “for- 
eigners” achieve  a better  standard 
of  living,  especially  if  it  will  inter- 
fere with  or  dimish  my  own?  I 
enjoy  talking  about  the  social 
aspects  of  the  gospel  as  long  as  it 
costs  me  nothing. 

In  his  own  way,  Edelmiro  is  giv- 
ing us  a reverse  mission  message. 
Is  there  greater  love  than  being 
willing  to  give  our  own  lives  in  love 
for  another?* 


A PRAYER 


The  following  is  a paraphrasing  of  a prayer  composed  by 
Father  Carlos  Mujica,  an  Argentinian  Priest  who  worked 
with  the  poor  in  Buenos  Aires.  He  was  assassinated  in 
May  of  1974. 


Lord,  we  know  that  You  are  no  longer  physically 
present  in  our  world. 

Lord,  You  have  no  hands.  You  have  only  our  hands 
to  touch,  to  comfort,  to  heal,  to  build  a world 
where  justice  reigns  supreme. 

Lord,  You  have  no  feet.  You  have  only  our  feet 
to  go  where  the  Good  News  has  not  yet  been  preached 
and  to  lead  the  march  toward  liberty  and  freedom 
for  all  Your  daughters  and  sons. 

Lord,  You  have  no  eyes.  You  have  only  our  eyes 
to  see  the  beauty  and  majesty  of  Your  creation 
and  to  see  the  suffering  in  the  human  family 
because  of  the  misuse  and  the  poor  distribution 
of  the  goods  of  Your  creation. 

Lord,  You  have  no  lips.  You  have  only  our  lips 
to  proclaim  the  Good  News  and  to  denounce  the 
injustices  that  have  been  committed. 

Lord,  we  are  the  living  bible  that  people  read 
today.  Please  help  us  with  Your  Grace  to  be 
faithful  to  the  mission  to  which  we  are  called. 

Please  help  us  to  be  a living  bible  in  our 
words  and  in  our  deeds. 
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1 Remember.... 

Fr.  Charlie  Lagan  is  presently  working  in  the 
Diocese  of  Hamilton.  He  writes  about  an  incident 
that  occurred  during  the  seven  years  he  worked 
in  parishes  in  the  Bahamas. 

A Man  of  the  Cloth 


I boarded  the  Eastern  flight  at  Nassau  bound  for 
Miami  selecting  my  seat  halfway  up  the  plane. 
After  I was  comfortably  seated  I noticed  two  men 
coming  on  the  plane.  One  was  carrying  a couple  of 
garment  bags  and  assorted  hand  luggage  — the 
other  man  carried  nothing  but  was  directing  the 
whole  operation.  The  man  with  the  luggage  was 
having  a difficult  time  manoeuvering  down  the 
narrow  aisle,  deciding  to  sit  in  the  first  available 
empty  seat.  His  companion,  spotting  me  dressed  in 
my  clerical  collar,  bellowed  to  the  other  chap, 
“We’re  going  to  sit  beside  Father.” 

I dreaded  the  thought!!  For  some  strange  reason 
the  Roman  collar  attracts  all  kinds  of  people.  Any- 
how, these  two  characters  sat  beside  me.  The  row- 
dier individual,  the  one  giving  all  the  orders, 
explained  that  he  was  a God-fearing  man  and 
given  his  fear  of  flying  he  wanted  to  sit  beside  a 
“man  of  the  cloth”  who  had  connections  with  the 
“man  upstairs.” 


Then  he  introduced  himself  as  Adam  Clayton 
Powell,  U.S.  congressman  from  Harlem.  He  had 
the  greatest  respect  he  assured  me  for  “micks”  — 
after  all,  he  considered  Robert  and  John  Kennedy 
as  good  friends.  The  stewardess  interrupted  the 
conversation  with  the  usual  caution  to  fasten  our 
seat  belts  in  preparation  for  take-off.  As  it  hap- 
pened one  of  the  engines  wouldn’t  start  so  all  the 
passengers  were  asked  to  return  to  the  terminal 
building  — the  flight  would  be  delayed.  Adam 
Clayton  Powell  elbowed  his  companion  with  obvi- 
ous delight,  “You  see  why  I insisted  on  sitting 
beside  Father.” 

The  plane  was  re-scheduled  to  leave  Nassau 
more  than  an  hour  later.  All  the  disgruntled  pas- 
sengers re-boarded  the  plane.  The  plane  was 
hardly  airborn  when  the  flight  attendant 
announced  that  due  to  the  delay  the  bar  would  not 
be  opened.  Adam  Clayton  Powell  glowered  at  me  as 
if  I were  responsible..  pr  Charlie  Lagan>  spM 


Remember.... 


YOU  CAN  HELP  US 


* By  letting  us  know  in  advance  of  a 
change  in  your  address. 


Scarboro  Missions, 
2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarborough, 
Ontario. 

M1M  1M4 


* By  giving  a gift  subscription  of  Scarboro 
Missions  to  a friend.  The  rate  is  $5  per 
year. 

* By  renewing  your  subscription  to  Scar- 
boro Missions. 


To  do  any  of  the  above  please  fill  out  the 
coupon  and  send  it  to  us.  Your  name  and 
present  address  will  be  on  the  other  side. 

I | Gift  Subscription  Q Renewal 
J Change  of  Address 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY/TOWN PROV./CODE 


Fr.  Roger  Brennan,  S.F.M., 
c/o  Scarboro  Missions, 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarboro,  Ont.  M1M  1M4 

If  you  feel  drawn  to  serve  the  poor  and  might  be 
considering  a missionary  vocation,  please  write  and 
request  more  information  about: 

j Priesthood 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

TOWN/CITY CODE 

AGE EDUCATION 


“WHEN  WE  DRAW  NEAR  TO  THE  POOR 
IN  ORDER  TO  ACCOMPANY  THEM  AND 
SERVE  THEM,  WE  ARE  DOING  WHAT 
CHRIST  TAUGHT  US  TO  DO  WHEN  HE 
BECAME  OUR  BROTHER,  POOR  LIKE 
US.  HENCE  SERVICE  TO  THE  POOR  IS 
THE  PRIVILEGED,  THOUGH  NOT  THE 
EXCLUSIVE  GAUGE  OF  OUR  FOLLOW- 
ING OF  CHRIST” 

PUEBLA  If  1145 


' j Lay  Missionary 
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FOCUS 

ON 

FACTS 


HELP 

THE 

AGED 


Excerpts  from  submission  of  “Help  the  Aged”  to  the 
MacDonald  Royal  Commission 

Aging  as  a Global  Issue 

The  1981  census  shows  that  9.8%  of  Canada’s  popula- 
tion is  over  the  age  of  65.  It  is  projected  that  in  2000 
approximately  12%  of  the  population  will  be  over  65, 
and  this  percentage  is  expected  to  rise  to  16%  by  2020. 


By  contrast,  the  younger  section  of  the  population 
under  age  17  is  forecast  to  decline  from  its  present  25% 
to  approximately  23%  in  2000  and  possibly  less  than 
20%  in  2020.  Thus  we  are  seeing  a steady  aging  in 
population  as  a result  of  reduced  mortality  and  increas- 
ing life  expectancy. 

Although  the  majority  of  people  choose  to  retire  at  the 
age  of  65,  according  to  the  1981  census,  10%  of  men  and 
women  are  employed  past  this  age.  This  figure  does  not 
include  individuals  who  are  incorporated,  work  occa- 
sionally or  as  consultants.  In  most  parts  of  Canada 
people  are  not  protected  by  labour  laws  once  they  reach 
65.  In  1979,  about  2.7  million  Canadians  were  engaged 
in  volunteer  work  in  some  form.  A significant  number 
of  these  were  seniors.  If  these  volunteers  had  received 
pay  for  their  services,  they  would  have  cost  our  country 
at  least  $3.5  billion. 

Canada  is  part  of  a world  community.  Our  interna- 
tional economic  policies  can  affect  the  social  fabric  in 
developing  countries  just  as  surely  as  our  own  economy 
suffers  from  the  adverse  effects  of  underdevelopment 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

From  26  July-6  August,  1982,  the  United  Nations 
held  a World  Assembly  on  Aging  in  Vienna,  Austria— 
the  first  time  the  United  Nations  has  considered  aging 
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OPTION  FOR  THE  POOR 


The  response  to  the  title  may  bring  varied  res- 
ponses. “What’s  that  all  about?”  Some  may  say, 
“Oh,  it’s  a new  catchword  or  an  expression.”  Yet  it  isn’t 
jargon.  It  refers  to  an  option  which  has  to  be  an  integral 
part  of  our  lives  as  Christians. 

In  the  Gospel  of  Luke  we  read  of  a lawyer  who  asked 
Jesus,  “Master,  what  must  I do  to  inherit  eternal  life? 
Having  heard  that  the  greatest  commandment  is  to  love 
God  and  to  love  your  neighbour  as  yourself,  the  man 
then  asked,  “Who  is  my  neighbour?”  The  attitude  in 
the  question  and  the  teaching  of  Christ  are  quite  differ- 
ent. The  lawyer  has  made  himself  the  focal  point,  the 
centre  of  attention  and  wants  to  know  who  these  people 
are  who  are  on  the  fringe  of  his  own  self-centred  world. 
Jesus  responds  by  telling  him  the  parable  of  the  Good 
Samaritan  and  then  addressses  a question  to  the  man. 
“Which  of  these  proved  himself  to  be  a neighbour  to  the 
man  who  fell  into  the  robbers’  hands?” 

What  Jesus  did  was  turn  the  lawyer’s  question  right 


around.  He  made  the  injured  man  ‘the  other’,  the  focal 
point  of  attention;  quite  different  from  the  self-centred 
approach.  Jesus  finished  the  conversation  with  the  man 
saying,  “Go  and  do  the  same  yourself.” 

As  Christians,  we  are  called  to  overcome  selfishness 
and  self-centredness  and  make  ‘the  other’  the  focal 
point  of  our  attention.  In  a particular  way  we  are  called 
to  reach  out  to  the  one  who  is  poor,  oppressed  or  margin- 
ated.  That,  in  simple  words  is  an  option  for  the  poor.  An 
option  that  is  essential  if  we  are  to  follow  the  mandate  of 
Christ  to  build  up  the  Kingdom  of  God.  The  Second 
General  Assembly  of  the  Synod  of  Bishops  in  1971  put  it 
this  way: 

Hope  in  the  coming  kingdom  is  already  beginning  to 
take  root  in  the  hearts  of  men.  The  radical  transforma- 
tion of  the  world  in  the  Paschal  Mystery  of  the  Lord 
gives  full  meaning  to  the  efforts  of  men,  and  in  particu- 
lar of  the  young  to  lessen  injustice,  freedom,  brother- 
hood and  love.( #7 6)* 


as  a global  issue,  rather  than  an  individual  or  state 
concern. 

By  the  year  2000  there  will  be  nearly  600  million 
people  aged  60  and  over  around  the  world.  This  growth 
is  especially  important  in  the  developing  countries, 
where  between  1970  and  2000  there  will  be  an  increase 
of  over  130%  in  this  age  group,  from  150  million  to  350 
million  people,  as  compared  with  only  a 37%  increase  in 
North  America. 

In  many  countries,  traditional  methods  of  caring  for 
the  elderly  within  the  extended  family  and  the  commu- 
nity are  breaking  down.  Rural-urban  migration,  the 
breakdown  of  the  extended  family  system,  and  destitu- 
tion in  the  slums  and  settlement  communities  around 
large  cities,  are  some  of  the  social  consequences  of 
economic  policies.  In  the  majority  of  developing  coun- 
tires, if  older  people  do  not  have  the  support  of  their 
families,  the  majority  of  them  can  expect  no  pensions, 
no  free  health  service,  no  assurance  of  security  or  even 
of  survival.  All  countries,  Canada  included,  are  facing 
new  challenges  in  framing  policies  for  development 
which  take  into  account  the  aging  of  populations.  In  its 
external  aid  program,  Canada  should  take  the  initia- 
tive in  offering  more  assistance  for  research  and  pro- 
grams in  this  field.* 
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Fr.  Harvey  Steele,  SFM.  (middle)  is  the  founder  ofICI.  He  is  flanked  by  Fr.  Joe  McGuckin,  SFM,  (left)  who  served  as  Director 
for  five  years  and  the  present  Director,  Mr.  Tom  Walsh,  SFM. 


Fr.  Harvey  Steele,  SFM. 


Fr.  Harvey  Steele,  SFM,  is  origi- 
nally from  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia 
In  the  following  article  he 
recounts  the  events  that  led  up  to 
the  founding  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Co-operative  Institute  (ICI)  in 
Panama  It  was  20  years  ago  this 
month  that  the  first  course  was 
given  at  ICI. 


No  book  on  Co-ops  in  any  of 
more  than  one  hundred  coun- 
tries in  the  Third  World  would  be 
complete  without  mention  of  that 
Micmac  Indian  word  “Antigonish.” 
It  has  been  said  that  Antigonish  is 
the  best  known  place  name  of  Can- 
ada among  millions  of  people 
around  the  world.  The  reason  is 
because  of  a unique  type  of  Co-op 
Movement  that  began  there  over 
half  a century  ago.  In  1959  the 


Coady  International  Institute  was 
built  on  the  campus  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier  University,  a small  Catholic 
university,  to  honour  the  memory  of 
Father  M.M.  Coady  who  directed 
the  local  Co-op  Movement. 

Over  1000  students  from  Central 
America  and  the  Spanish  speaking 
islands  of  the  Carribean  studied  Co- 
ops at  the  Inter- American  Co-opera- 
tive Institute  (ICI)  at  Panama  since 
its  foundation  over  20  years  ago. 
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There  is  no  legal  nor  academic  con- 
nection between  these  two  schools 
but  they  do  have  many  things  in 
common  and  their  goals  of  forming 
leaders  among  the  poor  are  almost 
identical. 

The  story  of  the  “Antigonish 
Movement”  has  been  written  and 
publicized  many  times,  how  half  a 
dozen  Catholic  priests  concerned 
about  the  poverty  of  the  people  in 
eastern  Nova  Scotia  in  the  early 
years  of  this  century,  some  twenty 
years  before  the  Great  Depression, 
began  formulating  their  plans. 
Names  like  Tompkins,  Coady,  Gil- 
lis,  McPherson,  Boyle,  MacDonald 
and  others  are  the  Fathers  of  this 
Movement  that  has  spread  around 
the  world. 

The  Coady  International  Insti- 
tute was  founded  in  1959,  a few 
years  after  the  death  of  Fr.  Coady 
and  only  then  did  organized  courses 
begin.  Almost  all  the  students  who 
came  from  the  Far  East  were  able  to 
speak  English  but  few  students 
from  Latin  America  spoke  English. 
Attempts  were  made  to  give  the  Lat- 
ins crash  courses  in  English  but 
with  little  success.  This  meant  that 
many  from  Latin  America  left  Anti- 
gonish frustrated  and  often  learned 
but  little  about  the  Antigonish  mes- 
sage. Several  times  in  different 
Latin  American  countries  I met 
with  these  students  who  told  me  of 
their  frustrations  not  just  on  the 
language  score  but  how  much  they 
suffered  from  the  cold  weather, 
Canadian  food  and  other  things 
that  made  life  unpleasant  (breaking 
into  a foreign  culture). 

Several  times  while  I was  visiting 
the  Antigonish  campus  I discussed 
these  things  with  Dr.  Coady.  He 
agreed  with  me  that  the  only  solu- 
tion for  bringing  the  Antigonish 
ideas  to  Latin  America  was  to  build 
a school  there  where  people  could 
live  in  their  own  milieu  and  lan- 
guage. 

It  was  my  dream  to  do  this.  With 
little  money  and  small  space,  I 
brought  a few  dozen  Latin  Ameri- 
cans to  my  school  in  the  Dominican 


Monsignor  M.M.  Coady,  the  originator  of  the  Antigonish  movement. 


Republic.  In  1959  I was  forced  out  of 
the  D.R.  by  Trujillo,  the  dictator. 

During  the  next  four  years  I held 
to  my  dream  of  building  a school 
somewhere  in  Latin  America  to 
spread  the  Antigonish  teaching.  It 
is  not  easy  to  make  dreams  come  to 
life.  At  this  time  the  Coady  Institute 
was  built  and  I was  invited  by  Fr.  F. 
Smith  its  first  director,  to  assist  him 
but  I was  ordained  to  work  as  a mis- 
sioner  in  foreign  fields  and  did  not 
want  to  return  to  work  in  Canada.  I 


nursed  this  dream  while  working  in 
a parish  in  Br.  Guiana,  a year  as 
hospital  chaplain  in  Toronto, 
another  year  travelling  through  all 
Latin  America  and  finally  in  the 
4th  year,  thanks  largely  to  a special 
U.S.  friend,  I received  money  to  put 
on  a pilot  4-month  course.  For  differ- 
ent reasons  I picked  Panama  as  the 
place.  Several  friends  in  Panama 
helped  me  rent  a school  and  a place 
to  lodge  and  board  the  students.  53 
students  took  the  first  course  in 
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1964.  The  majority  were  Panamani- 
ans. A dozen  came  from  seven  other 
countries.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
the  Inter-American  Co-op  Institute 
(ICI)  in  Panama  and  that  first 
course  (4  months)  was  offered  in 
January,  1964. 

In  June  1964  when  the  pilot 
course  ended  ICI  was  merely  a 
name  on  paper.  It  was  a letterhead. 
It  did  not  have  a street  address  nor  a 
post  office  address.  This  first  course 
was  acclaimed  as  a great  success. 
The  U.S.  $20,000  that  my  New  York 
friend  gave  me  was  gone.  I was  on 
my  own.  I returned  to  Chicago, 
printed  100,000  brochures,  trav- 
elled giving  talks  during  the  sum- 
mer months  but  nobody  took  me 
seriously  and  donations  hardly  paid 
my  travel.  But  my  dream  persisted. 
My  same  loyal  friend  gave  me 
money  to  put  on  two  more  courses  in 
rented  places  in  Panama.  Then 
when  my  dream  seemed  to  almost 
die,  Panamanian  friends  and 
friends  in  the  Canal  Zone  gave  me 
land  and  buildings  and  ICI  had  a 
home,  an  address.  It  was  real.  Once 
it  had  roots  other  benefactors  came 
to  my  rescue  and  ICI  is  now  20  years 
old. 

On  the  10th  anniversary  of  ICI, 
1974, 1 prepared  a book  on  the  Insti- 
tute. The  following  is  a quote  from 
that  book:  “Institutions  and  organi- 
zations like  the  Inter-American  Co- 
operative Institute  are  often  born  to 
die  very  young;  they  come  into  being 
for  a specific  purpose  at  a time  of 
special  need,  and,  when  the  need 
passes,  they  disappear.  As  a matter 
of  fact  various  such  organizations 
have  been  born  and  died  since  ICI 
came  into  being  here  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 

“The  fact  that  ICI  still  exists  and 
functions  after  ten  years  does  not  to 
my  mind  stand  as  a proof  that  justi- 
fies its  existence,  nor  in  fact,  that  it 
ever  did.  The  founding  of  ICI,  ten 
years  ago  seemed  to  me  at  that  time, 
the  most  effective  way  I could  give 
myself  to  helping  the  poor  people  of 
Latin  America.  Many  times  since 
then  I have  had  serious  doubts 


about  this  decision,  but  always 
there  were  friends  at  hand  and  espe- 
cially former  students  who  encour- 
aged me  to  continue  the  work.” 

Another  ten  years  have  passed 
since  I wrote  the  above  and  I feel 
even  surer  today  that  ICI  justifies 
its  existence  and  has  done  much  to 
help  the  poor  of  Latin  America  who 
are  more  numerous  today  and  more 
in  need  than  they  were  10  years  ago. 

In  that  same  book  I outlined  the 
goals  and  objectives  of  ICI  as  fol- 
lows: 

a)  the  promotion  of  social  justice 
among  the  poor  of  Latin  America, 
offering  programs  of  adult  educa- 
tion, utilizing  Credit  Unions  and  all 
kinds  of  Co-ops  and  community 
development  projects; 

b)  to  prepare  and  motivate  young 
men  and  women  to  understand  and 
find  solutions  to  their  problems  by 
communal  action; 

c)  the  hope  that  ICI  students 
become  agents  for  change; 

d)  that  all  Co-ops  should  be 
‘schools  of  the  people’  where  mem- 
bers meet  weekly  to  study  and  exam- 
ine together  their  common 
problems  and  the  solutions  to  them; 

e)  to  place  emphasis  on  the  social, 
moral  and  educational  development 
of  the  Co-op  members. 

The  language  of  the  school  in  Pan- 
ama is  Spanish  and  all  the  teachers 
are  Latin  Americans,  the  food  is 
Latin  American,  the  climate  is  trop- 
ical. In  a word,  the  students  live  and 
learn  in  a L.A.  milieu.  The  4-month 
course  is  intense,  covering  500 
hours  of  classroom  work  and  two 
weeks  of  field  work.  Over  1,000  stu- 
dents from  all  the  Latin  American 
countries  have  taken  this  course 
and  about  another  1,000  have  taken 
shorter  specialized  courses  at  ICI. 

The  500  classroom  hours  cover 
about  a dozen  subjects:  credit 
unions,  co-ops  of  all  types,  bookkeep- 
ing, political  science,  sociology,  com- 
munity development,  labour 
unions,  economies,  leadership, 
group  dynamics,  business  adminis- 
tration and  marketing. 

Students  for  the  ICI  courses  are 


largely  recommended  by  former 
students  and  institutions  that  are 
dedicated  to  social  justice.  Appli- 
cants must  have  had  two  years  expe- 
rience working  in  the  social  field 
and  secondary  education.  About  one 
third  of  the  students  are  women. 

Though  the  Coady  Institute  in 
Antigonish  and  ICI  in  Panama  do 
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Fr.  Joe  McGuckin,  SFM,  and  Ft:  Denis  Hebert  from  Edmonton  who  assisted  in  courses  ofICI  as  a staff  person. 


not  have  any  legal  or  other  type  of 
connection,  the  goals  and  methods 
used  by  the  two  schools  are  similar. 
Both  stem  from  the  same  needs  of 
the  poor  in  Eastern  Canada  and  the 
poor  in  Latin  America  and  the 
ideals  of  a better  life  for  those,  the 
exploited  and  downtrodden. 

The  following  list  gives  an  idea  of 


where  ICI  students  have  come  from 
during  the  past  20  years: 


Panama 

Dominican 

187 

Mexico 

38 

Republic 

170 

Peru 

26 

Honduras 

80 

Chile 

18 

Columbia 

89 

Brazil 

7 

Guatemala 

62 

Paraguay 

2 

Salvador 

52 

Cuba 

2 

Bahamas  52  Uruguay  1 

Ecuador  55  Venezuela  25 

Europe  & North  America  7 


Total  955* 


* Two  more  courses  have  been  offered  since 
the  totals  were  done.  There  are  now  more 
than  1,000  graduates.* 
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ICI 

People  • Centered 


Mr.  Ibm  Walsh,  SFM. 


Mr  Tom  Walsh,  SFM,  a Scar- 
boro  lay  missionary  from  Brock- 
ville,  Ontario,  is  the  present 
director  of  the  Inter-American 
Co-operative  Institute.  Tom  out- 
lines the  approach  that  is  used  in 
the  four-month  program  which  is 
offered  twice  annually  at  ICI 


. . Twenty  years  in  a man’s  life  is 
only  the  blossom  of  his  age;  twenty 
years  for  an  institution  is-  adult- 
hood-fruit of  a long  and  rich  experi- 
ence, a lifetime  of  service” 

“The  Inter-American  Co-operative 
Institute  (ICI)  will  continue  to  have  a 
long  life  in  favour  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can people  by  promoting  that  justice 
which  eliminates  human  exploita- 
tion. . . ” 

These  phrases  were  written 
recently  of  ICI,  a centre  in  Pan- 
ama under  the  direction  of  Scar- 
boro.  They  testify  to  the  apprecia- 
tion felt  by  many  who  have  benefi- 
ted from  its  twenty  years.  Founded 
in  February  1964  by  Father  Harvey 
Steele,  SFM,  almost  a thousand  stu- 
dents from  twenty-three  Central 
American,  Caribbean  and  Andean 
countries  have  participated  in  its 
three  dozen  plus  sessions.  Father 
Steele,  affectionately  known  as 
“Padre  Pablo”,  sought  to  establish 
ICI  on  the  principle  that  education 
of  peoples  for  social  change  is  better 
achieved  by  a method  which  analy- 
ses, reflects  and  acts  upon  their  real- 
life  experiences. 

The  starting  point  for  social  trans- 
formation is  people-centred:  utiliz- 
ing a method  which  respects  the 
collective  and  individual  experience 
of  life  as  it’s  lived.  This  approach  to 
education  may  be  quite  different 
from  that  which  we  have  accus- 
tomed ourselves  to  in  North  Amer- 


ica or  even  in  our  religious 
education  programs.  In  an  ever 
increasing  atmosphere  of  violence 
and  poverty  in  Central  America,  ICI 
stands  by  its  purpose  “to  promote 
social  justice  and  socio-economic 
change  in  the  non-privileged  sectors 
of  society,  especially  in  the  rural  sec- 
tor.” 

Let’s  take  a “fish-eye”  view  of 
ICI’s  program.  The  sixteen-week 
course  just  completed  in  December 
had  36  participants,  each  a recog- 
nized leader  in  a cooperative  or  com- 
munity group.  They  represented  31 
organizations  from  Guatemala,  El 
Salvador,  Honduras,  Costa  Rica, 
Panama,  Dominican  Republic, 
Haiti,  Colombia,  Ecuador  and 
Bolivia.  They  were  a group  with  a 
rich  and  diverse  experience  derived 
from  efforts  to  promote  the  growth 
of  cooperative  organizations.  Many 
worked  at  the  local  community 
“grass  roots”  level,  while  some  were 
involved  in  the  upper-management 
levels  of  cooperative  activity.  Com- 
mon to  their  experience  was  an 
eagerness  to  both  share  and  gain 
greater  knowledge  and  acquire 
more  effective  methods  for  their 
respective  organizations. 

Ongoing  education  which  deals 
with  both  leadership  formation  and 
technical  training  in  an  integral 
fashion  is  one  of  the  seven  basic 
principles  for  a successful  coopera- 
tive movement.  In  practical  terms 
this  means  that  both  teacher  and 
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The  present  Director  ofICl,  Tom  Walsh,  with  his  wife  J ulia  and  their  two  children  Jose  and  Eva. 


student  learn  in  the  same  process: 
both  are  capable  of  mutually  ques- 
tioning, investigating,  reflecting, 
planning  and  changing  so  that  their 
talents  and  skills  may  be  more  effec- 
tive instruments  for  the  task  of 
transforming  and  improving  the  life 
of  their  peoples.  Thus  “cooperative 
education”  becomes  ,a  process 
wherein  the  formation  of  persons, 
with  their  various  capacities  and 


involvements  enter  a program 
which  aims  at  the  development  and 
growth  of  each  one,  in  a way  where 
all  benefit  as  an  end  result. 

In  other  words,  the  course  is  not  a 
mere  transfer  of  knowledge  from 
teacher  to  student.  Rather  the 
teacher  coordinates  a process  where 
all  are  “teachers”  of  their  experi- 
ences to  each  other;  all  are  “learn- 
ers” from  the  experience  of  each 


other.  In  this  mutual  exchange  all 
benefit  as  each  sees  the  need  for 
further  change  and  acquires  the 
development  which  brings  it  about. 
In  this  way,  the  educational  method 
challenges  a person  to  become  an 
agent  in  his  or  her  own  change.  As 
this  engagement  occurs  for  each  one' 
in  the  course,  the  group  co-opera- 
tively benefits.  This  benefit  pro- 
vides the  incentive  for  each  to 
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“both  teacher  and  student  learn  in  the 
same  process.” 


“the  teacher  coordinates  a 
process  where  all  are  ‘teachers’ 
of  their  experiences  to  each 
other;  all  are  ‘learners’  from  the 
experience  of  each  other.” 


When  all  is  said  and  done,  the  real 
changes  experienced  in  the  courses 
are  those  related  to  the  way  educa- 
tion is  done  (the  learning  process), 
the  way  people  view  events  and  situ- 
ations (ideology)  and  the  imagined 
direction  for  human  society  (options 
and  values).  The  participants  agree 
that  these  changes  are  possible  only 
through  a permanent  and  profound 
extension  of  the  process  which  has 
generated  them.  ICI  plays  its  part  in 
promoting  social  justice  and  change 
through  its  firm  commitment  to  the 
new  and  liberating  processes 
derived  from  the  cooperative  move- 
ment.* 


return  to  one’s  own  organization 
ready  to  motivate  their  associates 
along  a similar  co-operative  learn- 
ing process. 

In  summary,  then,  each  course 
begins  with  a recognition  of  the 
experience,  knowledge  and  abilities 
of  the  participants  and  under  the 
guidance  of  the  co-ordinator,  a com- 
mon body  of  knowledge  and  facts 
emerges.  In  the  final  phase,  after 
analysis  and  reflection,  a plan  is 
evolved  which  directs  this  new 
knowledge  toward  those  appropri- 
ate activities  which  will  re-engage 
the  participants  in  the  task  and 
commitments  of  their  own  organiza- 
tions. 


“ICI  plays  its  part  in  promoting  social 
justice.” 
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Excerpts  from  the  III  General  Conference  of  Latin 
American  Bishops,  Puebla,  Mexico  1979. 

“So  we  brand  the  situation  of  inhuman  poverty  in  which 
millions  of  Latin  Americans  live  as  the  most  devastating 
and  humiliating  kind  of  scourge.  And  this  situation  finds 
expression  in  such  things  as  a high  rate  of  infant  mortality, 
lack  of  adequate  housing,  health  problems,  starvation 
wages,  unemployment  and  underemployment,  malnutri- 
tion, job  uncertainty,  compulsory  mass  migrations,  etc. 

“Analyzing  this  situation  more  deeply,  we  discover  that 
this  poverty  is  not  a passing  phase.  Instead  it  is  the  product 
of  economic,  social  and  political  situations  and  structure, 
though  there  are  also  other  causes  for  the  state  of  misery. 

In  many  instances  this  state  of  poverty  within  our  coun- 
tries finds  its  origin  and  support  in  mechanisms  which, 
because  they  are  impregnated  with  materialism  rather 
than  any  authentic  humanism,  create  a situation  on  the 
international  level  where  the  rich  get  richer  at  the  expense 
of  the  poor,  who  get  ever  poorer  (OAP:III,3).  Hence  this 
reality  calls  for  personal  conversion  and  profound  struc- 
tural changes  that  will  meet  the  legitimate  aspirations  of 
the  people  for  authentic  social  justice.  Such  changes  either 
have  not  taken  place,  or  else  they  have  been  too  slow  in 
coming  in  the  concrete  life  of  Latin  America. 

“This  situation  of  pervasive  extreme  poverty  takes  on 
very  concrete  faces  in  real  life.  In  these  faces  we  ought  to 
recognize  the  suffering  features  of  Christ  the  Lord,  who 
questions  and  challenges  us.  They  include: 

• the  faces  of  young  children,  struck  down  by  poverty 
before  they  are  born,  their  chance  for  self-development 
blocked  by  irreparable  mental  and  physical  deficiencies; 
and  of  the  vagrant  children  in  our  cities  who  are  so  often 
exploited,  products  of  poverty  and  the  moral  disorganiza- 
tion of  the  family; 

• the  faces  of  young  people,  who  are  disoriented  because 
they  cannot  find  their  place  in  society,  and  who  are  frus- 
trated, particularly  in  marginal  rural  and  urban  areas, 
by  the  lack  of  opportunity  to  obtain  training  and  work; 

• the  faces  of  the  indigenous  peoples,  and  frequently  of  the 
Afro-Americans  as  well;  living  marginalized  lives  in 
inhuman  situations,  they  can  be  considered  the  poorest 
of  the  poor; 


• the  faces  of  the  peasants;  as  a social  group,  they  live  in 
exile  almost  everywhere  on  our  continent,  deprived  of 
land,  caught  in  a situation  of  internal  and  external 
dependence,  and  subjected  to  systems  of  commercializa- 
tion that  expoit  them; 

• the  faces  of  laborers,  who  frequentlty  are  ill-paid  and 
who  have  difficulty  in  organizing  themselves  and 
defending  their  rights; 

• the  faces  of  the  underemployed  and  unemployed,  who 
are  dismissed  because  of  the  harsh  exigencies  of  eco- 
nomic crises,  and  often  because  of  development-models 
that  subject  workers  and  their  families  to  cold  economic 
calculations. 

• the  faces  of  marginalized  and  overcrowded  urban  dwell- 
ers, whose  lack  of  material  goods  is  matched  by  the 
ostentatious  display  of  wealth  by  other  segments  of 
society; 

• the  faces  of  old  people,  who  are  growing  more  numerous 
every  day,  and  who  are  frequently  marginalized  in  a 
progress-oriented  society  that  totally  disregards  people 
not  engaged  in  production. 

“We  share  other  anxieties  of  our  people  that  stem  from  a 
lack  of  respect  for  their  dignity  as  human  beings,  made  in 
the  image  and  likeness  of  God,  and  for  their  inalienable 
rights  as  children  of  God. 

“Countries  such  as  ours,  where  there  is  frequently  no 
respect  for  such  fundamental  human  rights  as  life,  health, 
education,  housing,  and  work,  are  in  the  position  of  perma- 
nently violating  the  dignity  of  the  person. 

“To  this  are  added  other  anxieties  that  stem  from  abuses 
of  power,  which  are  typical  of  regimes  based  on  force.  There 
are  the  anxieties  based  on  systematic  or  selective  repres- 
sion; it  is  accompanied  by  accusations,  violations  of  pri- 
vacy, improper  pressures,  tortures,  and  exiles.  There  are 
the  anxieties  produced  in  many  families  by  the  disappear- 
ance of  their  loved  ones,  about  whom  they  cannot  get  any 
news.  There  is  the  total  insecurity  bound  up  with  arrest 
and  detention  without  judicial  consent.  There  are  the  anxi- 
eties felt  in  the  face  of  a system  of  justice  that  has  been 
suborned  or  cowed.  As  the  Supreme  Pontiffs  point  out,  the 
Church,  by  virtue  of ‘an  authentically  evangelical  commit- 
ment’ must  raise  its  voice  to  denounce  and  condemn  these 
situations,  particularly  when  the  responsible  officials  or 
rulers  call  themselves  Christians.”* 
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“Come,  you  whom 
My  Father  has 
blessed,  take  for 
your  heritage  the 
kingdom  prepared 
for  you  since  the 
foundation  of 
the  world: 


ror  I was  nungry  ana  you  gave 
I was  thirsty  and  you  gave  n 


IN  CENTRAL  AM] 


sick  and  you  visited  me, 


tICA 


naked  and  you  clothed  me, 


in  prison  and 
you  came  to 
see  me, 

. . . I tell  you 
solemnly,  in  so  far 
as  you  did  this  to 
one  of  the  least  of 
these  brothers  of 
Mine,  you  did  it 
to  Me.” 

Matthew  25. 
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A Missionary 


MISSION 


Fr.  Roger  Brennan,  SFM,  is  the  Director  of  the  For- 
mation Education  Department.  He  is  responsible 
for  coordinating  the  training  program  for  candi- 
dates who  wish  to  work  as  Scarboro  missionaries. 


Each  year  we  get  a great  many  requests  from  people 
looking  for  information  on  missionary  life,  the 
work  of  Scarboro  or  specific  details  of  our  formation 
program  for  priests  and  lay  missionaries.  These  inqui- 
ries come  from  men  and  women  who  feel  called  to 
commit  their  lives  or  a period  of  their  lives  in  a special 
way,  to  the  service  of  God  and  the  mission  of  the  Church 
in  announcing  and  helping  to  bring  about  the  realiza- 
tion of  God’s  reign. 

For  the  majority  of  these  people,  Scarboro  Missions 
will  not  be  a suitable  vehicle  for  them  to  live  out  their 
commitment.  Because  of  the  nature  of  our  Society  and 
the  work  we  do,  we  have  had  to  set  some  stringent 
requirements  for  those  we  accept  into  our  training  pro- 
gram. Many  of  those  who  write  really  are  not  suitable 
for,  or  really  looking  for  an  overseas  situation.  They  do, 
however,  want  to  make  a radical  commitment  to  their 
faith  and  very  often  giving  up  what  is  familiar  and 
comfortable  to  go  overseas  in  mission,  seems  like  one 
way  to  live  this  out. 

If  working  in  an  overseas  or  cross-cultural  situation  is 
not  a possibility  for  these  people  what  does  it  mean  in 
terms  of  their  “call”?  I think  that  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  a “call”  is  usually  a rather  vague  sense 
or  desire  to  do  something  special.  A process  of  reflection 
and  discernment  is  required  to  begin  to  know  how  the 
“call”  is  to  be  lived  out.  This  is  often  a lengthy  process 
and  may  involve  a number  of  blind  alleys.  A person  may 


think  that  he  or  she  is  called  to  work  outside  of  Canada 
because  that  is  the  first  thing  that  comes  to  mind, 
because  the  situations  of  need  in  other  countries  are  so 
obvious,  or  because  that  is  the  traditional  way  of  think- 
ing of  mission.  When  this  is  proved  impossible  or 
impractical  it  does  not  mean  that  there  is  no  call,  only 
that  there  needs  to  be  more  discernment.  Specifically,  I 
think  it  means  that  these  people  have  to  take  a closer 
look  at  the  reality  of  Canada  and  how  they  relate  to  that 
reality.  They  are  probably  being  called  to  live  out  their 
special  commitment  in  Canada  as  a challenge  to  the 
Canadian  Church  and  Canadian  society.  In  many  ways 
this  will  probably  be  more  difficult  and  require  a deeper 
commitment  than  working  outside  of  Canada.  Remem- 
ber the  words  of  Christ,  “no  prophet  is  ever  accepted  in 
his  own  country.”  (Luke  4:24) 

I would  like  to  suggest  some  areas  in  which  I feel 
people  who  sense  a call  to  a deeper  commitment  and 
living  out  of  their  faith  may  want  to  get  involved.  There 
are  possibilities  for  involvement  at  many  levels  from 
the  parish  to  regional  or  national  levels  depending  on 
the  time  a person  has  available  and  where  they  feel 
comfortable. 

One  area  that  I feel  all  Canadians  should  become 
more  aware  of  and  where  we  need  to  be  expressing  real 
concern  and  solidarity  is  that  of  native  rights.  A few 
years  ago,  I spent  a week  in  a native  village  on  the  coast 
of  Labrador.  It  was  a real  eye  opener  for  me.  It  was 
comparable  to,  or  worse  than  anything  I saw  in  my 
years  of  work  in  the  Philippines  or  in  travels  to  Central 
and  South  America.  I experienced  the  destruction  of  a 
people  and  culture  and  worse,  a sense  of  hopelessness— 
that  I would  never  have  dreamed  existed  in  Canada. 
That  village  is  not  unique  in  Canada.  There  are  many 
parallels  to  the  situation  of  our  own  native  people  and 
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“1  think  that  it  is  important 
to  remember  that  a ‘call’  is 
usually  a rather  vague 
sense  or  desire  to  do 
something  special.” 


CANADA 


that  of  similiar  indigenous  people  in  other  countries 
where  we  work,  problems  related  to  land,  employment, 
preservation  of  customs,  culture  and  religion  in  the  face 
of  the  dominant  society. 

Related  to  this  and  always  just  below  the  surface  like 
a cancer  in  our  society  is  the  issue  of  racism,  the  treat- 
ment of  minorities,  immigrants,  refugees,  the  handi- 
capped. All  are  issues  where  Christian  input  and  in- 
volvement is  important. 

We  need  people  who  will  ask  the  difficult  questions 
and  propose  more  creative  solutions  than  traditional 
forms  of  charity  in  the  areas  of  poverty,  unemployment, 
housing,  the  alienation  and  loneliness  of  many  people, 
young  and  old  in  our  cities. 

We  need  more  committed  Christians  in  Canada  will- 
ing to  devote  time  and  energy  to  the  issues  of  life,  both 
in  resisting  the  movement  to  the  destruction  of  life 
before  birth  and  the  movement  called  the  “arms  race” 
which  will  ultimately  destroy  all  life  which  God  has 
called  into  being. 

Finally,  although  this  has  not  been  an  exhaustive  list, 
we  need  people  involved  in  groups  which  attempt  to 
educate  and  distribute  information  on  international 
issues.  These  groups  recognize  that  conditions  in  third 
world  countries  are  not  unrelated  to  Canada  and  that 
political  and  business  decisions  made  here  affect  people 
in  other  countries.  Two  groups  that  are  found  in  most 
areas  of  Canada,  or  that  could  be  organized,  are 
Amnesty  International  or  the  Canadian  Catholic  Orga- 
nization for  Development  and  Peace. 

I hope  that  these  suggestions  may  be  of  help  to  many 
of  you  who  feel  that  you  want  to  live  your  faith  more 
fully,  who  want  to  reflect  in  your  lifestyle  the  faith  you 
hold  but  for  whom  mission  outside  of  Canada  is  not 
, possible.* 

\ ■ 


Fr.  Roger  Brennan,  S.F.M., 
c/o  Scarboro  Missions, 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarboro,  Ont.  M1M  1M4 

I am  considering  a mission  commitment  and 
would  like  more  information  about: 

Priesthood 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

TOWN/CITY CODE 

AGE EDUCATION 


□ Lay  Missionary 


Fr.  Jack  Mclver,  SFM,  with  two  co-workers  at  the  leaders  training  centre. 


skisa  tmali 


We  have  done  it 


55 


Fr.  Jack  Mclver,  SFM,  of 
Seaforth,  Ontario,  was  ordained 
in  1940  and  has  a long  history  of 
involvement  in  the  co-operative 
movement  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  Guyana  and  the  Phili- 
pines.  In  March  of 1979,  he 
departed  for  South  Africa  where 
he  continues  to  work  in  Zulu- 
land  He  is  responsible  for  the 
founding  of  the  credit  unions— 
the  first  to  be  registered  in  South 
Africa,  with  approximately 
1400  members. 


Fr.  Jack  Mclver,  SFM. 

September  1, 1983 
University  of  Zululand. 

I would  like  to  clarify  what  is 
meant  by  a social  actionist.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  description  given  by 
Lao  Tze,  a Chinese  philosopher 
some  5000  years  before  Christ  and  I 
quote,  “But  of  the  best  of  them, 
when  his  task  is  done,  the  problem 
solved,  the  people  all  say,  ‘We  have 
done  it  ourselves’.”  This  describes  a 
good  social  actionist,  a community 
developer,  a social  reformer,  or  call 


him  what  you  will.  This  might  be  a 
good  place  to  remind  you  of  an  obser- 
vation made  by  Eldridge  Cleaver,  a 
young  black  American  radical  of 
some  twenty  years  ago,  and  I quote, 
“If  you  are  not  doing  anything 
about  the  social  problem  of  your 
community,  then  you  are  part  of  the 
problem.” 

Sociologists  tell  us  that  a man,  a 
human  person,  is  a rational  being 
with  intelligence  and  free  will  who 
has  both  an  inclination  to  and  a 
need  for  human  association.  We 
could  phrase  it  in  another  way  and 
say  that  men  and  women  are  the 
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constituent  parts  of  human  society. 

Man  is  the  masterpiece  of  all  crea- 
tion on  earth;  there  is  a spark  of  the 
divinity  about  him— made  to  the 
image  and  likeness  of  God  with  an 
innate  dignity.  Yet,  for  thousands  of 
years,  this  creature  of  God  had,  in 
many  instances,  a wretched  home, 
an  inadequate  return  for  his  labour, 
insufficient  education  and  an  over- 
all insecurity.  Incidentally,  that  is 
still  the  lot  of  70%  of  the  world’s 
population  today  and  that  includes 
the  economically  and  socially 
deprived  members  of  our  society  in 
KwaZulu. 

Man’s  dignity  is  inherent  in  him; 
it  stems  from  his  nature,  his  origin 
and  his  destiny.  It  is  only  through 
education  that  man  can  orientate 
himself  in  this  world  and  realize  his 
great  potentialities. 

Man  has  an  inner  dignity  based 
on  his  nature— long  before  the 
Christian  era  sound  philosophers 
reached  that  conclusion;  man  has  a 
soul,  he  has  a sense  of  reason  and 
free  will.  This  spiritual  nature 
raises  him  above  the  brute  animal 
kingdom,  and  even  higher  above 
lifeless  matter.  He  is  lord  of  the  uni- 
verse and  lesser  things  are  made  to 
serve  his  needs. 

Man  has  inherent  dignity  in  light 
of  his  origin— he  has  been  made  to 
the  image  and  likeness  of  God;  Gen- 
esis 1:2-27,  “God  said,  ‘Let  us  make 
man  in  our  own  image,  in  the  like- 
ness of  ourselves;  God  created  man 
in  the  image  of  himself,  in  the 
image  of  God  he  created  him,  male 
and  female  he  created  them’.”  In 
addition,  Christian  revelation 
teaches  us  of  an  even  higher  status 
of  man;  we  know  that  he  is  destined, 
j provided  he  is  worthy,  for  an  immor- 
tal life  with  God. 

Permanent  economic  poverty 
threatens  life  itself.  It  shuts  off  the 
road  to  cultural  development  and 
stifles  the  yearning  in  the  human 
soul  for  happiness.  Voluntary  pov- 
erty is  Christ-like,  but  God  never 
intended  that  the  masses  of  the 
world’s  people  should  live  drab,  mis- 
erable lives  filled  with  the  uncer- 


tainties of  economic  adversity.  It  is 
good  to  give  alms  to  the  poor,  in 
charity,  but,  it  is  a better  form  of 
charity  to  remove  the  causes  of  pov- 
erty. In  fact,  to  give  a man  some- 
thing for  nothing  is  an  affrontery  to 
his  dignity.  It  infers  that  he  is  no 
good,  that  he  has  not  the  gumption 
to  support  himself  and  his  family. 
There  is  a Haitian  proverb  which 
says,  “To  give  something  away  is 
the  sign  of  a fool,  to  not  accept  it  is 


the  sign  of  an  imbecile.”  That  is  the 
philosophy  of  an  under-fed  people;  it 
is  more  than  that— it  is  the  philoso- 
phy of  a people  which  has  lost  its 
self-respect,  a people  who  no  longer 
believe  in  themselves. 

What  do  we  have  to  teach  men  so 
that  they  usher  in  the  new  day,  the 
new  order  of  social  justice?  First  of 
all,  we  must  understand  that  social 
reform  must  come  through  edu- 
cation: years  ago,  a professor  of 


“Man  has  inherent  dignity  in  light  of  his  origin.” 
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mine,  the  late  Moses  M.  Coady,  said 
to  me,  “Mclver,  no  matter  what  part 
of  the  world  you  are  working,  never 
forget  that  education  is  the  key 
that  will  unlock  the  greatness  of 
your  people.”  Free  society  must 
find  its  dynamics  in  ideas— educa- 
tion must  help  people  to  formulate 
the  ideas  that  will  supply  the 
dynamics. 

Basically,  what  we  need  here  in 
KwaZulu  is  a program  of  adult  edu- 
cation. The  first  essential  is  to  orien- 
tate and  predispose  people  toward  a 
full  life.  We  must  convince  them 
that  they  are  capable  of  learning;  we 
must  make  them  anxious  to  learn. 
We  must  develop  in  them  an  inquir- 
ing mind  and  that  is  the  challenge 
to  our  leadership  ability.  We  must 
involve  our  people  in  a study  pro- 
gram in  which  they  are  vitally  inter- 
ested and  if  we  do,  as  Coady  used  to 
say,  the  people  are  capable  of  doing 
ten  times  what  they  think  they  can 
do. 

Our  education  program  must 
begin  with  the  economic:  from 
the  economic,  we  go  on  to  the  social, 
political,  cultural  and  spiritual 
institutions  that  must  exist  in  the 
good  society.  But  we  start  with  the 
economic;  let  us  keep  in  mind  the 
pedagogical  principle  that  the  good 
teacher  must  explore  the  interests 
of  his  or  her  pupils.  Men  learn  best 
where  their  interests  are  keenest.  A 
man’s  needs  will  determine  where 
his  interests  are.  We  all  know  of  the 
urgent  economic  needs  of  many  peo- 
ple in  KwaZulu  qnd  hence  we  can 
deduce  where  their  interests  lay. 
However,  let  us  not  become  over- 
ethusiastic— slow,  steady  growth, 
not  speed  is  important:  or  to  put  it 


! “Voluntary  poverty  is  Christ-like,  but 
God  never  intended  that  the  masses  of 
the  world’s  people  should  live  drab, 
miserable  lives  filled  with  the 
uncertainties  of  economic  adversity.” 


another  way  speed  must  fre- 
qiently  be  sacrificed  in  the 
interest  of  success  when  we  are 
promoting  social  change. 

Some  of  you  may  now  be  think- 
ing—this  man  is  a priest;  why  is  he 
putting  so  much  stress  on  the  eco- 
nomic? Yes,  I am  a Catholic  priest 
but  I still  remember  very  clearly 
what  the  late  Pope  Pius  XII  said  on 
January  22, 1947,  when  speaking  of 
the  re-organization  of  the  social 
economy  and  I quote,  “This  task  of 
the  Church  is  indeed  arduous,  but 
they  are  simply  unwitting  deserters 
or  dupes  who,  in  deference  to  a mis- 
guided supernaturalism,  would  con- 
fine the  Church  to  the  ‘strictly 
religious’  field  as  they  say,  whereas, 
by  so  doing,  they  are  but  playing 
into  the  hands  of  their  enemies.” 

So,  I maintain  that  we  should 
organize  our  people  through  a pro- 
gram of  adult  education  so  that 
through  group  actions  they  create 
the  institutions  that  are  needed  for 
a good  society. 

At  this  juncture  I would  like  to 
emphasize  that  through  education 
our  people  will  come  to  possess  the 
required  knowledge,  and  a local  con- 
sequence of  this  knowledge  will  be 
the  will  to  act,  a conviction  that  will 
express  itself  in  sustained  group 
action  which  in  time  will  make  jus- 
tice and  peace  social  realities 
among  us  all.  Perhaps  there  are 
some  who  want  to  ask,  “Just  what 
form  of  group  action  do  you  pro- 
pose?” 

By  way  of  reply  I propose  that  we 
study  and  save  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  a credit  co-operative— 
frequently  referred  to  as  a Credit 
Union. 

Currently  there  are  ten  registered 
credit  unions  operating  in  Kwa- 
Zulu; the  first  four  began  operations 
on  August  1,  1981  with  aggregate 
assets  of  approximately  R12,000.00. 
As  of  June  30,  1983  the  aggregate 
assets  of  the  ten  credit  unions  had 
reached  $150,246.20.  The  total 
membership  of  the  ten  credit  unions 
is  approximately  1400  members 
with  an  average  of  40  persons  being 


accepted  as  members  every  month; 
one  of  the  conditions  for  acceptance 
is  that  the  aspirant  has  completed 
ten  preliminary  lessons  on  the 
structure  and  function  of  a credit 
union.  The  methodology  of  educa- 
tion that  we  use  is  that  of  Group 
Discussion;  at  least  twice  every 
month  we  supply  the  membership  of 
each  credit  union  with  a Case  Study 
on  some  issue  relevant  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  credit  union.  As  a rule, 
each  month  the  Board  of  Directors 
supplies  its  membership  with  a 
Newsletter  which  keeps  the  mem- 
bers up-to-date  with  what  is  going 
on  in  their  credit  union. 

To  quote  from  M.M.  Coady’s  book 
— Masters  of  Their  Own  Des- 
tiny. 

The  kind  of  education  just  outlined 
is  not  enough.  As  we  have  said,  it  is 
only  the  beginning.  We  have  no  desire 
to  remain  at  the  beginning  to  create  a 
nation  of  mere  shopkeepers,  whose 
thoughts  run  only  to  groceries  and  to 
dividends.  We  want  our  men  to  look 
into  the  sun  and  into  the  depth  of  the 
sea  We  want  them  to  explore  the 
hearts  of  flowers  and  the  hearts  of 
fellow-men  We  want  them  to  live,  to 
love,  to  play  and  pray  with  all  their 
being.  We  want  them  to  be  men,  whole 
men,  eager  to  explore  all  the  avenues 
of  life  and  attain  perfection  in  all  their 
faculties;  we  want  for  them  the  capac- 
ity to  enjoy  all  that  a generous  God 
and  creative  men  have  placed  at  their 
disposal  We  desire  above  all  that  they 
will  discover  and  develop  their  own 
capacities  for  creation  It  is  good  to 
appreciate;  it  is  godlike  to  create  Life 
for  them  shall  not  be  in  terms  of  mer- 
chandising but  in  terms  of  all  that  is 
good  and  beautiful  be  it  economic, 
political  cultural  or  spiritual  They 
are  the  heirs  of  all  ages  and  of  all  the 
riches  yet  concealed  All  the  findings 
of  science  and  philosophy  are  theirs. 
All  the  creations  of  art  and  literature 
are  for  them.  If  they  are  wise  they  will 
create  the  instruments  to  obtain  them 
They  will  usher  in  the  new  day  by 
attending  to  the  blessing  of  the  old 
They  will  use  what  they  have  to  secure 
what  they  have  not  • 
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Credit 

Unions  in 
JAPAN 

Fr.  Frank  Hawkshaw,  SFM. 

A native  of  Toronto,  Fr.  Frank  Hawkshaw,  SFM, 
first  went  to  Japan  in  1955.  In  the  following 
articles,  Fr.  Hawkshaw  recounts  the  early  days  of 
Scarboro’s  involvement  in  credit  unions  in  Japan. 


Back  in  1961  when  Fr.  Clair 
Yaeck  and  I were  together  in  a 
parish  in  Sasebo,  Japan,  we  started 
what  became  the  first  Credit  Union 
in  Japan.  Once  a week  we  sat  down 
with  a group  of  men,  as  far  as  I can 
remember  nine  or  ten,  and  trans- 
lated the  Credit  Union  Constitution 
from  English  into  Japanese.  At  the 
time,  I had  been  in  Japan  about  five 
years  and  Clair  six,  so  you  can  imag- 
ine or  maybe  you  can’t  what  a strug- 
gle it  was  to  explain  and  translate 
into  Japanese  the  financial  and 
legal  terminology.  After  a number 
of  months  we  had  correctly  or  not,  a 
Japanese  Credit  Union  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Credit  Union  started.  I 
remember  there  was  a lot  of  suspi- 
cion about  this  financial  club  being 
formed.  Other  such  clubs  had  been 
started  and  people  lost  their  money. 
The  parish  was  divided  into  nine  or 
ten  neighborhoods  with  each  neigh- 
borhood having  its  own  leader.  One 
neighborhood  completely  boycotted 
the  Credit  Union  until  one  of  the 
members  needed  a loan.  After  one 
member  was  helped  the  rest  joined 


the  Credit  Union. 

At  the  present  time  there  are 
about  60  parish  Credit  Unions  in 
Japan,  with  a league  office.  At  the 
time  we  were  forming  the  Credit 
Union  in  Sasebo  a representative 
from  the  World  Credit  Union  in 
Madison,  Wis.,  came  to  visit  us  and 
also  visited  the  Jesuits  at  Sophia 
University  in  Tokyo.  As  a result  a 
Spanish  Jesuit,  Fr.  Michael 
Lafonte,  became  interested  in  the 
Credit  Union  and  it  has  been 
through  his  efforts  that  the  Credit 
Union  has  spread  throughout  the 
parishes  of  Japan.  The  Japanese 
Credit  Union  now  has  its  own  indig- 
enous leaders  and  Fr.  Lafonte  is 
Spiritual  Director  of  the  Movement. 

About  15  years  ago  Fr.  Alex 
McDonald,  SFM,  started  a Credit 
Union  in  Ichinomiya  parish.  Alex 
has  what  would  be  considered  a big 
parish  in  Japan  having  about  1200 
parishioners.  Ichinomiya  Credit 
Union  now  has  assets  around 
$150,000,  most  of  which  is  out  on 
loan  all  the  time.  Alex  often  men- 
tions how  much  it  has  helped  people 


in  his  parish  and  how  it  has 
attracted  non-Christian  husbands 
to  the  parish.  Fr.  Ed.  Geier  who  fol- 
lowed Clair  and  I in  Sasebo  and  who 
brought  the  Sasebo  Credit  Union  to 
maturity,  later  moved  to  the  parish 
neighboring  Ichinomiya,  Inazawa 
where  he  started  a Credit  Union. 
About  three  years  ago  Fr.  Ben 
Schultz  started  a Credit  Union  in 
our  Fukuoka  parish.  All  sing  the 
praises  of  the  Credit  union. 

I am  now  in  a parish  in  Kiyose, 
which  is  part  of  Tokyo,  and  the 
Credit  Union  was  started  here  this 
past  January  after  a preparation 
that  took  nearly  a year.  In  the  case 
of  starting  the  Credit  Union  in 
Sasebo  the  authority  of  the  priest 
was  what  carried  the  day.  There 
were  no  Credit  Unions  in  Japan  to 
look  to,  and  there  was  no  evidence 
that  they  worked  except  the  priests 
said  it  would  work.  In  the  case  of  the 
Kiyose  Credit  Union  my  encourage- 
ment was  necessary  but  neighbor- 
ing parishes  had  Credit  Unions  that 
were  working  well.  There  was  a 
league  office  that  provided  written 


material  and  well  trained  and  quali- 
fied leaders  to  direct  educational 
meetings.  There  was  opposition  and 
doubt  but  people  came  to  realize 
that  this  isn’t  a two-bit  club  but  60 
Credit  Unions  in  Japan  are  leagued 
together  and  the  Credit  Union 
movement  in  Japan  is  joined  to  the 
World  Credit  Union  movement. 
Through  the  World  Credit  Union 
the  members  receive  life  insurance 
on  savings  and  loans.  The  realiza- 
tion of  solidarity  with  the  other 
Credit  Unions  of  Japan  and 
throughout  the  world  I think  gave 
people  confidence. 

The  Credit  Union  started  also  in 
Korea  about  20  years  ago.  It  started . 
in  the  Catholic  Church  but  has 
since  spread  to  the  secular  and  now 
has  over  a million  members.  Parish 
Credit  Unions  account  for  only  20% 
of  the  members  but  the  church  is  in 
the  forefront  of  education  of  mem- 
bers. In  Japan  the  Credit  Union 
does  not  have  legal  personage  but  is 
recognized  as  a private  club  by  the 
Government.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  move  the  Credit  Union  into 
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“All  sing  the  praises  of  the  Credit  Union.” 
“Japanese  are  very  vulnerable  to  attacks  on  their  respectability.” 


Japanese  society  but  so  far  without 
success.  It  is  badly  needed  in  Japan. 
During  April  of  this  year  one  of  the 
big  items  on  the  news  was  the  great 
number  of  suicides  resulting  from  a 
failure  to  repay  loans  to  consumer 
finance  companies,  better  known  as 
loan  sharks.  According  to  Kyodo 
News  Service  quoted  in  the  Japan 
Times,  as  many  as  400  persons  com- 
mitted suicide  in  the  first  four 
months  of  this  year,  some  of  them 
after  killing  their  spouses  and  chil- 
dren. The  figures  mean  a daily  aver- 
age of  3.4  persons. 

The  reason  for  the  suicides  first  of 
all  is  the  high  interest  rates  they 
have  to  pay  on  loans.  By  law,  Con- 
sumer Finance  Companies  were 
allowed  to  charge  up  to  109.5%  per 
annum  until  April  of  this  year. 
Because  of  the  large  number  of  sui- 
cides and  crimes  due  to  these  loans 
the  Government  reduced  the  rate  to 
73%  and  the  plan  is  over  the  next 
five  years  to  reduce  it  to  40%. 
Because  of  the  high  interest  very 
often  the  borrower  is  unable  to 
repay  the  interest  let  alone  the  prin- 
ciple. The  loan  company  hires  peo- 
ple to  harrass  borrowers  who  do  not 
repay  their  loans.  They  stand  out- 
side the  borrowers  house  shouting 
that  he  welched  on  his  loan,  phone 
the  company  where  the  borrower 
works  and  phone  relatives.  Japa- 
nese are  very  vulnerable  to  attacks 
on  their  respectability.  The  reason 
for  taking  the  lives  of  the  children  is 
that  children  are  never  adopted  by 
another  family  but  are  put  into  a 
orphanage  which  would  be  a stigma 
on  the  child  for  the  rest  of  his  or  her 
life.  They  feel  it  is  better  for  the 
children  to  go  with  them  than  to-be 
left  in  this  world. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Japan  Credit  Union,  attended  by 
over  100  leaders  from  all  over 
Japan,  Fr.  Lafonte  said  because  of 
the  loan  sharks  the  Credit  Union 
must  make  one  of  its  objectives  to 
get  into  the  Japanese  society.  It’s  an 
objective  to  work  at  and  some  day  it 
will  become  a reality  and  I hope  it  is 
not  too  far  in  the  future.® 
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IRemember.... 

Fr.  Ron  Pete,  SFM,  from  the  Archdiocese  of  Halifax  was  ordained 
in  1960.  From  1961-1975,  Fr  Ron  was  stationed  in  Guyana  He 
presently  works  in  the  Mission  Information  Department  of  Scar- 
boro. 

Unforgettable  Journey 


Guyana  is  aptly  named  the  “Land  of  Many 
Waters,”  for  across  its  83,000  square  miles  lies 
a spider-like  network  of  thousands  of  large  and  small 
rivers  and  man-made  canals. 

One  of  our  Scarboro  missionaries,  Fr.  Felix,  had 
invited  me  to  accompany  him  on  his  monthly  visit  to 
the  village  of  Siparuta,  some  60  miles  up  the  Coren- 
tyne  River.  Now  I must  tell  you  that  this  particular 
river  is  deadly  with  its  whirlpools  and  the  parana- 
canibal  fish. 

At  about  6:00  A.M.  we  headed  up  river  to  begin  our 
trip  and  visit  villages  along  the  way.  Stopping  at  one 
village  after  another,  I began  to  realize  how  much 
these  river  people  appreciated  and  loved  Fr.  Felix  for 
his  “fatherly”  concern  and  his  faith  in  God.  It  was 
difficult  to  say  goodbye  and  move  on  to  the  next 
village  but  time  was  getting  late  and  we  still  had  to 
travel  some  20  miles  to  our  final  destination  of 
Siparuta,  on  the  Correntyne  River. 

As  we  were  leaving,  one  of  the  villagers  remarked 
that  the  sky  looked  a bit  stormy  and  perhaps  it  might 
be  wiser  to  stay  the  night  and  go  in  the  morning.  We 
decided  it  would  be  alright,  especially  since  it  was 
just  20  miles  away.  There  really  wasn’t  a cloud  in  the 
sky,  so  we  set  off. 


We  were  about  40  minutes  up  the  river  when  from 
out  of  nowhere  the  sky  blackened.  It  began  to  rain 
and  then  there  was  lightning.  It  had  become  so  dark 
that  the  shore  line  couldn’t  be  seen.  With  no  lights  on 
the  boat  and  no  lights  on  the  shore,  we  had  to  con- 
tinue to  move  forward,  not  knowing  if  we  would  hit 
into  the  many  smaller  islands  in  the  middle  of  this 
wide  river.  Both  Fr.  Felix  and  myself  were  in  the 
cabin  of  the  boat— we  had  left  the  steering  to  our 
experienced  boatman,  James.  It  was  when  James 
came  down  and  joined  us  that  I felt  all  was  lost.  A fear 
of  helplessness  seized  me— a cry  for  help  “O  Jesus 
save  us!”  is  all  we  could  say.  At  that  moment  Fr.  Felix 
found  the  courage  to  go  up  and  steer  the  boat.  It  was 
at  that  moment  too  that  the  lightning  began  to  light 
up  the  shore  line  just  in  time  for  us  to  realize  we  were 
heading  for  one  of  the  three  small  islands  known  as 
“Three  Sisters.”  He  was  able  to  avoid  it.  Within 
minutes  the  storm  stopped  and  we  could  see  in  the  far 
distance  a wavering  light.  When  we  finally  landed  at 
our  mission  of  Siparuta,  the  people  had  been  out 
waiting  and  praying  for  us  with  lamps  in  their 
hands.  I’ll  always  remember  that  welcome.* 

Fr.  Ron  Pete,  SFM. 


Remember.... 


YOU  CAN  HELP  US 


* By  letting  us  know  in  advance  of  a 
change  in  your  address. 


Scarboro  Missions, 
2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarborough, 
Ontario. 

M1M  1M4 


* By  giving  a gift  subscription  of  Scarboro 
Missions  to  a friend.  The  rate  is  $5  per 
year. 

* By  renewing  your  subscription  to  Scar- 
boro Missions. 


To  do  any  of  the  above  please  fill  out  the 
coupon  and  send  it  to  us.  Your  name  and 
present  address  will  be  on  the  other  side. 

I | Gift  Subscription  Q Renewal 
Q Change  of  Address 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY/TOWN PROV./CODE 


Fr.  Roger  Brennan,  S.F.M., 
do  Scarboro  Missions, 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarboro,  Ont.  M1M  1M4 

If  you  feel  that  you  may  have  a calling  to  mission  and 
would  be  interested  in  the  work  of  Scarboro,  please 
write  and  ask  for  more  information  about: 


Shane  O’Brien  (middle)  is  a Scarboro  lay 
missionary  working  in  Halipitan  in  the 
Philippines.  All  Scarboro  candidates, 


Priesthood 


NAME 


ADDRESS  _ 
TOWN/CITY 


□ 


Lay  Missionary 


CODE 


clerical  and  lay,  are  given  a diversified 
educational  and  preparatory  formation 
that  will  help  them  to  be  at  the  service  of 
Christ,  His  Gospel  and  people. 


AGE EDUCATION 


MARCH  -1984 
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FOCUS 

ON 

FACTS 


What 
do 
you 
know 
about 
the 
world? 


1.  The  world  now  spends  $1  million  per 

□ minute 

□ hour 

□ year 


in  military  expenditures. 

2.  Between  1960  and  1980  the  average  annual 
income  for  the  richest  Vs  of  the  world’s  popula- 


tion increased  by  $4,224.  For  the  poorest  Vs  it 
increased  by 


□ $3,000 

□ $1,200 

□ $54 


3.  Up  to 


□ 10% 

□ 30% 

□ 50% 


of  the  people  in  the  developing  countries  are 
unemployed  or  under-employed. 


4.  The  Third  World  accounts  for 


□ 10% 
□ 20% 
□ 35% 


of  the  world’s  military  expenditures. 
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On  the  feast  of  the  Annunciation,  March  24,  1980, 
Archbishop  Oscar  Romero  of  El  Salvador  was  bru- 
tally assassinated  while  celebrating  Mass. 

Two  weeks  earlier  he  had  declared  that  “martydom  is 
a grace  from  God  which  I do  not  believe  I deserve.  But  if 
God  accepts  the  sacrifice  of  my  life,  then  may  my  blood 
be  the  seed  of  liberty,  and  a sign  that  hope  will  soon 
become  a reality.  May  my  death,  if  it  is  accepted  by  God, 
be  for  the  liberation  of  my  people,  and  as  a witness  of 
hope  in  what  is  to  come.  Can  you  tell  them,  if  they 
succeed  in  killing  me,  that  I pardon  and  bless  those  who 
do  it.” 

Archbishop  Romero  gave  his  life  for  his  people  and 
truly  identified  himself  with  the  suffering  and  death  of 
Christ.  He  is  a man  loved  and  honoured  by  thousands, 
not  only  in  his  own  country  but  throughout  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

In  this  issue  we  will  see  through  his  eyes  the  suffer- 
ings of  his  own  people  and  recall  the  theme  of  the  Share 
Lent  campaign  this  year;  “ . . . set  the  downtrodden  free- 
. . . proclaim  the  Lord’s  year  of  favour ...” 

Lent  is  a time  when  traditionally  we  gave  up  small 
comforts  to  remind  us  that  we  too  like  Christ  are  called 


to  sacrifice  for  others.  Lent  should  be  a special  time  of 
grace,  a time  when  we  realize  the  need  for  reconcilia- 
tion, renewal  and  transformation.  It  should  be  a time 
when  we  try  to  open  our  eyes,  ears  and  hearts  to  those  in 
the  human  family  who  cry  from  hunger  and  disease  and 
shout  for  justice  in  the  face  of  oppression. 

‘A  time  for  giving  birth 
a time  for  dying 
a time  for  planting 

a time  for  uprooting  what  has  been  planted.  Ecc.  3’ 
This  Easter  will  be  the  conclusion  of  the  Holy  Year 
proclaimed  by  Pope  John  Paul  II.  He  invited  us  all  to 
‘open  our  door  to  the  Redeemer’,  to  greet  him  and  with 
him  bring  good  news  to  the  poor,  proclaim  liberty  to  the 
oppressed  and  the  Lord’s  year. 

Archbishop  Romero  put  it  this  way;  Lent  is  a call  to 
celebrate  our  redemption  in  the  complex  relationship  of 
cross  and  victory.  Our  people  are  well  equipped  for  this 
at  the  moment  since  everything  around  us  preaches  the 
cross.  But  those  who  have  Chrisitian  faith  and  hope 
know  that  behind  the  Calvary  of  El  Salvador  is  our 
Easter,  our  resurrection  and  that  is  the  hope  of  the 
Christian  people.”* 


5.  □ 100  million 

□ 1 billion 

□ 2 billion 


people  in  the  world  do  not  have  access  to  safe 
drinking  water. 

6.  Approximately 


□ 25 

□ 52 

□ 70 


8.  Since  1960,  generally  considered  a time  of 
peace,  there  have  been 


□ 5 

□ 30 

□ 65 


major  wars,  each  causing  over  1,000  deaths, 
almost  all  of  them  involving  Third  World  coun- 
tries. 

Credit  Development  and  Peace. 


governments  in  developing  countries  are  now 
controlled  by  the  military 

7.  In  1982,  Canada  exported 


□ $1.5  million 

□ $15  million 

□ $150  million 


of  military  equipment  to  Third  World  coun- 
tries. 


For  further  materials  for  Share  Lent  ’84,  write: 
CCODP, 

3028  Danforth  Avenue, 

Tbronto,  Ontario.  M4C  1N2 

Global  Village  Voice  □ 

Come  Fishing  — Children’s  Brochure  □ 
Jubilee  Vision  — Scriptural 
Reflections  □ 


Answers: 
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The  Church,  the  Poor 


A Salvadorean  refugee  fondly  holds  a 
carving  of  their  beloved  Archbishop 
Oscar  Romero. 


Archbishop  Oscar  Romero 


A few  weeks  before  Archbishop  Oscar 
Romero  of  El  Salvador  was  assassi- 
nated in  March  1980  as  he  celebrated 
Mass  in  his  cathedral,  he  received  an 
honorary  doctorate  from  Louvain 
University,  Brussels.  This  is  an 
excerpted  version  of  his  acceptance 
speech. 


Christian  Faith  does  not  sepa- 
rate us  from  the  world  but 
rather  submerges  us  in  it.  The 
Church  is  not  an  elite  but  rather  a 
follower  of  that  Jesus  who  lived, 
worked,  struggled  and  died  in  the 
midst  of  the  city,  the  “polis.” 
Christian  faith  and  the  actions  of 
Churches  have  always  had  socio- 
political repercussions.  By  act  or  by 
omission,  by  living  with  one  or 
another  social  group,  Christians 
have  always  influenced  the  socio- 
political configuration  of  the  world 
in  which  they  live.  How  can  Chris- 
tian faith  best  influence  the  socio- 
political world  ? 

The  world  of  the  poor 


Our  Salvadoran  world  is  not  some 
abstract  idea.  It  is  a world  in  which 
the  vast  majority  of  men  and  women 
are  poor  and  oppressed.  That  world 
of  the  poor  provides  the  key  to 
understanding  the  Christian  faith, 
the  performance  of  the  Church,  and 
the  political  dimension  of  that  faith 
and  that  Church’s  actions.  The  poor 
tell  us  what  our  world  is  like  and 
what  service  the  Church  can  render 
in  the  world. 

We  have  returned  to  the  world  of 
the  poor  and  have  found  it  to  be  our 
rightful  place.  Far  from  distancing 
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us  from  our  faith,  its  harsh  realities 
have  moved  us  to  incarnate  our- 
selves in  the  world  of  the  poor.  In 
this  world  we  have  found  the  real 
faces  of  the  poor. 

There  we  found  peasants  without 
land  or  steady  work,  without  water 
or  electricity  in  their  poor  dwell- 
ings, without  medical  assistance 
when  the  women  give  birth,  and 
without  schools  when  children 
begin  to  grow. 

There  we  found  workers  with  no 
labour  rights,  workers  who  were 
fired  when  they  demanded  their 
rights,  workers  at  the  mercy  of  the 
economy’s  cold  calculations.  There 
we  found  mothers  and  wives  of  the 
“disappeared”  and  political  pris- 
oners. There  we  met  the  people  who 
live  in  hovels  where  misery  exceeds 
the  imagination. 

This  encounter  with  the  poor  has 
enabled  us  to  recover  the  central 
truth  of  the  Gospel:  The  Word  of  God 
urges  us  to  conversion.  The  Church 
has  good  news  to  announce  to  the 
poor.  Those  who  have  heard  the  bad 
news  in  a secular  context  and  have 
lived  even  worse  realities,  are  now 
listening,  through  the  Church  to  the 
word  of  Jesus:  “The  reign  of  God  is 
near.”  “Happy  are  you  poor,  for  the 
reign  of  God  is  yours.”  And  then 
there  is  also  good  news  to  announce 
to  the  rich:  “Be  converted  to  the 
poor  and  share  with  them  the  goods 
of  the  kingdom.” 

It  is  a new  phenomenon  for  the 
poor  to  view  the  Church  today  as  a 
source  of  hope  and  support  in  the 
struggle  for  liberation.  The  Word  of 
God  calls  the  poor  majority  to 
awareness  of  their  responsibility  to 
be  conscienticized,  to  organize  in  a 
country  which  legally  prohibits  this 
or  which  makes  it  impossible  to  hap- 
pen. The  Word  also  endorses,  at 
times  critically,  the  just  cause  of  the 
poor  and  their  rehabilitation. 

The  hope  which  we  preach  to  the 
poor  is  intended  to  return  to  them 
their  dignity  and  to  animate  them 
to  be  the  authors  of  their  own  des- 
tiny. The  Church  has  not  only 
turned  to  the  poor  but  has  made  the 


poor  the  privileged  object  of  her  mis- 
sion. 

Defence  of  the  poor 

The  Church  has  not  only  incar- 
nated itself  in  the  world  of  the  poor 
and  given  them  hope,  but  has  also 
firmly  committed  itself  to  their 
defence.  The  poor  of  our  country  are 
oppressed  and  repressed  daily  by 
the  economic  and  political  struc- 
tures. 

The  terrible  words  of  the  prophets 
of  Israel  are  still  applicable  in  our 
country.  Some  people  still  sell  the 
just  person  for  money,  the  poor  per- 
son for  a pair  of  sandals:  others  lay 
up  violence  and  plunder  in  the  pal- 
aces; some  crush  the  poor;  they  pro- 
mote a reign  of  violence  as  they 
lounge  in  their  ivory  beds;  they 
amass  field  after  field  until  they  end 
up  owning  the  whole  country. 


These  texts  from  the  prophets 
Amos  and  Isaiah  are  not  far-off 
voices  of  centuries  ago;  they  are  not 
just  texts  that  we  reverently  read  in 
our  liturgies.  They  are  daily  reali- 
ties whose  cruelty  and  intensity  we 
live  on  a daily  basis . . . 

In  this  situation  of  conflict  and 
antagonism,  in  which  the  few  have 
economic  and  political  control,  the 
Church  has  put  itself  on  the  side  of 
the  poor  and  has  assumed  their 
defence. 

This  defence  of  the  poor  in  so  con- 
flictive  a world,  has  occasioned  a 
new  reality  in  the  recent  history  of 
our  Church:  persecution.  It  is  not 
just  any  priest  or  just  any  institu- 
tion which  has  been  persecuted,  but 
that  part  of  the  Church  which  is  on 
the  side  of  the  poor  and  has  come  out 
in  their  defence. 


“This  encounter  with  the  poor  has  enabled  us  to  recover  the  central  truth  of  the  Gospel 
The  Word  of  God  urges  us  to  conversion.”  Credit:  D.  Gautreau 
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. . national  security  is  made  the  highest  good  by  the  political  powers  who  institu- 
tionalize the  insecurity  of  the  individual”  Credit:  D.  Gautreau 


Political  dimension  of  faith 

In  El  Salvador,  the  political 
dimension  of  the  faith  is  the 
response  of  the  Church  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  real  sociopolitical 
world  in  which  the  Church  lives. 
These  demands  are  fundamental  for 
the  faith  and  the  Church  does  not 
possess  her  own  political  mecha- 
nism nor  does  the  Church  seek  polit- 
ical leadership. 

A true  option  for  the  poor 
means  that  the  Church  incar- 
nates itself  in  the  world  of  the 
poor,  proclaims  good  news, 
gives  hope,  inspires  a liberating 
praxis,  defends  the  cause  of  the 
poor  and  participates  in  their 
destiny.  This  option  for  the  poor 
is  at  the  root  of  the  political 
dimension  of  the  faith  and  is  its 


most  fundamental  characteris- 
tic. 

We  denounce  again  the  existence 
of  sinful  structures  in  our  country. 
These  structures  produce  the  fruits 
of  sin:  the  death  of  Salvadorans  — 
the  rapid  death  of  repression  or  the 
slow  death  (but  no  less  real)  of  struc- 
tural oppression. 

For  that  reason,  we  have 
denounced  the  idolatry  that  exists 
in  our  country.  Wealth  is  made  a 
god,  private  property  is  absolutized 
by  the  capitalistic  system,  national 
security  is  made  the  highest  good  by 
the  political  powers  who  institution- 
alize the  insecurity  of  the  individ- 
ual. 

A preferential  incarnation 

We  know  better  what  incarnation 
means,  that  it  signifies  that  Jesus 


took  human  flesh  and  put  himself  in 
solidarity  with  his  brothers  and  sis- 
ters in  suffering,  in  tears  and 
laments,  in  the  giving  of  himself. 
From  the  world  of  the  poor  the 
Church  will  be  able  to  reach  all;  it 
will  be  able  to  serve  the  powerful 
through  a pastoral  activity  that 
calls  them  to  conversion.  But  the 
reverse  will  not  work  as  has  been 
proven  so  many  times. 

The  world  of  the  poor  teaches  us 
that  the  magnanimity  of  Christian 
love  must  respond  to  the  demand  of 
justice  for  the  majorities  and  not 
flee  from  the  honest  struggle.  The 
world  of  the  poor  teaches  us  that 
liberation  will  occur  not  only  when 
the  poor  become  recipients  of  gov- 
ernment or  Church  benefits  but 
when  they  themselves  become 
authors  and  protagonists  of  their 
struggle  and  their  liberation,  thus 
unmasking  the  ultimate  root  of 
false  paternalisms  — including 
ecclesial. 

Faith  in  the  God  of  life  is  what 
explains  the  depth  of  the  Christian 
mystery.  To  give  life  to  the  poor,  one 
must  give  from  one’s  own  life.  This 
is  what  is  happening  every  day  in 
our  country. 

Many  Salvadorans  and  many 
Christians  are  willing  to  give  up 
their  lives  that  there  may  be  life  for 
the  poor.  That  is  following  Jesus  and 
showing  faith  in  him. 

The  world  of  the  poor  provides  the 
ultimate  criterion  for  the  Church’s 
action.  The  Church  as  Church  will 
support  a particular  political  project 
only  to  the  extent  to  which  it  bene- 
fits the  poor. 

We  believe  that  this  is  the  way  to 
maintain  the  identity  and  the  very 
transcendence  of  the  Church.  We 
must  insert  ouselves  in  the  real 
sociopolitical  process  of  our  people, 
judge  it  from  the  world  of  the  poor, 
and  inspire  all  the  liberation  move- 
ments that  lead  to  justice  for  the 
majorities.  We  believe  that  this  is 
the  way  to  maintain  the  transcen- 
dence and  identity  of  the  Church 
because  in  this  way  we  maintain 
faith  in  God.* 
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El  Salvador 


The  following  is  excerpted  from  a brief  of  the  Inter-Church 
Committee  on  Human  Rights  in  Latin  America 
(ICCHRLA)  presented  to  the  Canadian  Secretary  of  State 
for  External  Affairs,  in  the  fall  of 1983. 


Repression  continues  to  frustrate  hopes  for  overdue 
fundamental  social  change.  El  Salvador’s  militari- 
zation continues  to  overwhelm  prospects  for  peace. 

Disturbing  trends  in  the  ongoing  pattern  of  brutal 
and  systematic  human  rights  abuses  Eire  evident  in 
1983.  Political  murder  by  government  security  forces  or 
by  paramilitary  units  the  government  finds  it  impos- 
sible to  restrain,  remains  a daily  occurrence.  The  num- 
ber of  deaths  of  civilians  at  the  hands  of  these  forces  has 
once  again  risen  over  the  previous  year.  The  Tutela 
Legal  (Legal  Protection  Office,  San  Salvador  Archdioce- 
san Justice  and  Peace  Commission)  reports  2,527  docu- 
mented cases  of  murder  of  civilians  by  security  forces  in 
the  first  six  months  of  1983,  compared  to  2,340  such 
documented  assassinations  in  the  last  six  months  of 
1982.  All  independent  human  rights  monitoring  agen- 
cies in  El  Salvador  note  that  the  actual  number  of 
assassinations  is  far  higher.  Systematic  use  of  threats  of 
torture,  of  kidnapping  and  disappearance  to  terrorize 
civilian  communities  is  widespread.  The  ICCHRLA  has 
confirmed  these  and  other  disturbing  trends  during  its 
two  1983  visits. 

Canadian  churches  are  particularly  shocked  by 
increasing  attacks  against  religious  and  secular  work- 
ers active  in  humanitarian  aid  projects  such  as  the 
defence  of  human  rights  and  medical  care.  In  1982  and 
1983  several  officials  of  human  rights  agencies  have 
disappeared  or  have  been  murdered. 

The  Salvadorean  administration  has  on  occasion 
made  highly-publicized  but  marginal  improvements 
related  to  human  rights.  We  welcomed  the  release  of 
approximately  533  political  prisoners  under  the  May, 
1983  amnesty  law.  We  were  shocked  by  the  subsequent 
killing  of  several  of  the  released  prisoners,  the  re-arrest 
and  imprisonment  of  others  and  by  the  state  of  intense 
psychological  and  physical  suffering  exhibited  by  many 
of  those  who  have  reached  Canada  as  refugees. 

This  continued  pattern  of  human  rights  violations  is 


no  accident,  but  the  direct  result  of  militarization  of  the 
nation,  with  the  armed  forces  acting  as  the  primary  line 
of  defence  of  privilege.  Escalation  in  military  aid,  spe- 
cial military  training  programmes,  the  presence  of  for- 
eign militciry  advisors,  and  ‘pacification’  or  ‘sanitation’ 
operations  are  reminiscent  of  the  worst  aspects  of  ear- 
lier wars. 

We  wonder  how  democratic  participation  can  take 
root  when  community  leaders,  union  or  humanitarian 
officials,  become  targets  for  imprisonment,  torture,  dis- 
appearance or  death.  How  can  authentic  development, 
the  achievement  of  social  and  economic  justice,  take 
place  when  those  who  struggle  to  implement  it  suffer 
violence  or  are  forced  into  exile?  The  pledges  of  the 
administration  to  reforms  cannot  be  taken  seriously  as 
long  as  violence  at  the  hands  of  its  security  forces 
continues  against  opposition  political  leaders  and  popu- 
lar organizations.  The  administration  cannot  be  seri- 
ously considered  to  be  interested  in  human  rights  as 
long  as  it  refuses  to  press  criminal  proceedings  result- 
ing in  serious  penalties  against  members  of  the  security 
forces  accused  of  these  acts  of  violence.  Pledges  of  com- 
mitment to  democracy  cannot  be  taken  seriously  as 
long  as  elections  are  carried  out  without  the  full  partici- 
pation of  all  representative  political  forces  and  held 
before  the  dismantling  of  the  organizations  of  repres- 
sion. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  Contadora  group,  limited 
conversations  between  the  Salvadorean  administration 
and  the  prepresentatives  of  the  opposition  FDR-FMLN 
have  recently  been  initiated.  We  welcome  this  dialogue, 
and  hope  that  it  will  proceed  to  full  and  unconditional 
negotiations.  Unless  these  are  seriously  pursued  and 
unless  there  is  a profound  reversal  of  militarization  and 
the  options  of  a ‘military  solution’  is  abandoned,  there 
will  be  no  grounds  to  hope  for  a climate  of  peace  and  the 
development  of  a legitimate  participatory  political  proc- 
ess.* 
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THE  POOR: 

Present  in  our  History  and  in 

ourChurch 


Fr.  Gustavo  Gutierrez  is  a Catholic 
priest,  author  and  theologian.  He  is  a 
professor  of  theology  at  the  Pontifical 
Catholic  University  in  Lima,  Peru. 
We  join  in  congratulating  Father 
Gutierrez  on  the  occasion  of  his  25th 
anniversary  of  ordination.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a short  talk  addressed  to 
North  Americans. 


“To  be  present  through  this  reflection  on 
the  liberating  faith,  is  one  way  to  be 
present  in  our  hisory  and  in  our  Church. 
Credit:  Vivant  Univers 


Fr.  Gustavo  Gutierrez 

I would  like  to  consider  this  “theol- 
ogy from  the  underside  of  his- 
tory” from  the  Latin  American 
point  of  view. 

First,  the  main  point,  the  most 
important  point  in  the  recent  his- 
tory of  Latin  America  is  what  we 
can  call  the  eruption  of  the  poor,  the 
violent  presence  of  the  poor  making 
itself  known  in  our  continent.  Until 
now,  poor  people  have  been  absent 
from  our  history.  But  they  are 
becoming  present.  This  fact  is  the 
central  point  for  the  life  of  the  Chris- 
tian community,  the  church,  in  our 
sub-continent  and  for  all  our  society. 
Around  this  event  we  can  under- 
stand the  historical  process  of  the 
Latin  American  church. 

The  event  of  the  eruption  of  the 
poor  is  a way  to  understand,  for 
example,  the  current  situation  in  El 
Salvador. 

The  poor  people  are  becoming 
more  and  more  present  in  our  his- 
tory and  in  the  life  of  our  church. 
This  is  the  process.  They  are  becom- 
ing present  through  struggles  for 
liberation,  through  new  conscious- 
ness of  human  dignity,  and  in  other 
ways.  The  church  now  must  take  a 
position  in  front  of  this  historical 
event.  When  I say  “poor”  I am 
speaking  about  real  poverty.  In  the 
Christian  milieu  we  say  “material 
poverty.”  The  central  point,  the 
eruption  of  the  poor,  has  been  out- 
side of  our  ecclesiastical  point  of 
view.  But,  the  poor  are  not  the  prob- 
lem, for  the  church;  the  church  is 
the  problem  for  the  poor! 


The  real  poor,  those  who  live  in 
material  poverty,  are  not  individ- 
uals or  private  persons,  but  the 
social  groups.  They  are  social  groups 
defined  by  race,  class,  sex,  culture. 
It  is  because  of  this  fact  that  the 
eruption  of  the  poor  is  so  conflictual. 
One  individual  is  not  terribly  con- 
flictural,  but  the  social  group  is  dif- 
ferent. Sometimes  when  speaking 
with  some  friends  from  this  country, 
I recognize  the  custom  you  have  to 
talk  of  “minorities.”  But  in  our 
country  the  poor  are  the  majority! 
The  right  of  minorities  is  the  right 
of  the  rich  people.  And  it  is  not  only 
a statical  point  of  view.  It  is  differ- 
ent. The  minorities  of  our  countries 
are  involved  in  another  way  in  our 
liberation  process. 

There  is  a Quechua  word  to 
describe  what  was  happening  when 
the  Europeans  came  to  our  conti- 
nent. For  these  Quechua  people,  the 
world  was  pachakuti  which  means 
to  put  the  world  into  reverse.  This 
was  what  was  happening  for  the 
Indians,  because  for  them  the  nor- 
mal society  was  the  Indian  society. 

The  new  European  Hispanic  society 
was  a wrong  society.  Now  perhaps 
we  are  heading  another  pachakuti 
the  eruption  of  the  poor  of  Latin 
America  is  turning  our  world 
around  again. 

Second  point.  It  seems  to  me  that 
to  do  theology  in  this  context,  to  try 
to  understand  our  faith,  is  one 
expression  of  the  right  of  the  poor  to 
think.  Tb  think  is  theology.  Theol- 
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‘Poor  people  are  becoming  more  present  in  our  history  and  in  the  life  of  our  Church. 


ogy  is  not  the  Christian  life.  Theol- 
ogy is  to  think  and  it  is  a right  of  the 
poor  people. 

Maybe  you  remember  a famous 
text  of  the  black  churches  of  this 
country.  The  first  sentence:  “The 
Blacks  affirm  that  they  exist.”  This 
is  very  strong!.  It  seems  to  me  this  is 
the  expression  of  our  poor  people, 
too.  They  exist!  And  to  reflect  is  a 
manner  of  expressing  their  exist- 
ence. To  be  present  through  this 
reflection  of  faith  in  the  Lord,  reflec- 
tion on  the  liberating  faith,  is  one 
way  to  be  present  in  our  history  and 
in  our  church.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
keep  the  private  owners  of  the  goods 


of  this  world  from  being  the  private 
owners  of  the  Word  of  the  Lord,  too. 

Therefore,  this  theology  from  the 
poor  people  is  not  an  academic  exer- 
cise. It  comes  from  the  explosive  sit- 
uation the  poor  are  creating.  To 
think  is  a way  to  have  power  in  his- 
tory, because  if  we  do  not  have  a 
theology  coming  from  the  poor  peo- 
ple, then  others  are  thinking  for  us! 
If  we  don’t  read  the  Bible,  others  are 
reading  the  Bible  for  us.  And  theol- 
ogy in  this  context  is  an  expression 
of  this  right  to  think. 

This  theology  is,  it  seems  to  me, 
above  all,  a theology  of  life.  Libera- 
tion is  life.  Tb  liberate  is  to  share  life, 


it  is  not  to  share  death,  but  life.  This 
theology  from  the  poor  people  is 
always  a theology  about  life  because 
the  main  expression  of  the  poor  peo- 
ple is  the  right  to  live.  They  exist! 
And  this  theology  will  have  human 
life,  material  and  spiritual,  as  its 
main  concern.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  the  meaning  of  many  efforts 
now  in  theology  coming  from  Black 
and  Hispanic  people  in  this  country, 
from  Asia,  from  Africa,  from 
women,  from  all  who  have  made  an 
option  to  be  with  the  poor. 

All  these  efforts,  it  seems  to  me, 
come  from  this  explosive  situation. 
Perhaps  the  only  way,  then,  in 
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Credit:  L Murray 


“The  poor  are  the 
uninvited.  If  we  want 
to  be  invited  too,  we 
must  be  in  solidarity 
with  the  uninvited” 


which  we  can  speak  about  the  resur- 
rection of  the  Lord  is  by  being  con- 
scious of  the  concrete  life  and  death 
struggles  of  our  people.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  speak  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  Lord  if  we  are  not  aware  of  the 
deaths  of  our  people.  Death  is 
always  the  first  point  in  reflection 
on  resurrection.  This  is  very  tradi- 
tional. A particular  case  that  we  all 
know  is  that  of  Monsenor  Romero,  of 
El  Salvador.  Monsenor  Romero,  in 
solidarity  with  his  people,  the  poor 
people,  offered  very  strong  reflec- 
tions about  resurrection  because  he 
lived  the  experience  of  the  death  of 
his  people  and,  finally,  of  his  own 
death. 

Third  and  last  point.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  church  is  coming 
always  from  what  is  called  an 
“evangelical”  parable  about  the 
uninvited.  We  have  two  kinds  of  per- 
sons, the  invited  and  the  uninvited, 
but,  remember,  as  in  the  parable, 
the  invitation  is  not  definitive.  We 
are  not  invited  definitely.  No.  The 


reason  the  invitation  is  given  to  the 
uninvited  is  the  love  of  God  The 
reason  is  not  based  on  personal  mer- 
its but  on  the  love  of  God.  During 
the  recent  visit  of  John  Paul  II  to 
Brazil,  some  people  who  had  come  to 
see  him  pass  by  in  the  city  had 
taken  a banner,  a very  big  banner, 
which  carried  one  sentence:  “WE 
ARE  HUNGRY!”  This  is  not  ideo- 
logical: we  are  Marxist,  we  are  Com- 
munist. But,  we  are  hungry! 
Because  of  the  reality  of  these  peo- 
ple, the  Pope  later  said  a prayer 
about  hunger.  This  is  the  truth.  The 
church  must  be  constructed  by  the 
people,  by  the  hungry  people.  This 
is  evangelical.  It  is  not  social  analy- 
sis. Well,  maybe  it  is  social  analysis, 
too.  But  it  is  very  evangelical!  The 
poor  are  the  uninvited.  If  we  want  to 
be  invited  too,  we  must  be  in  solidar- 
ity with  the  uninvited. 

I was  speaking  earlier  about  theo- 
logical questions,  theological  reflec- 
tion, and  I would  like  to  add  a small 
point,  actually  for  me,  a very  impor- 


tant point.  From  the  perspective  of 
the  theology  of  liberation,  we  say 
that  the  first  act  is  the  involvement 
in  the  struggle  for  liberation;  theol- 
ogy comes  after.  Theology  is  the  sec- 
ond moment,  the  second  act.  I would 
like  to  say  now  that  this  distinction, 
this  relationship,  between  the  two 
acts  is  not  simply  a theological  ques- 
tion of  method.  It  is  a life  style.  The 
two  elements  of  this  relationship 
make  up  not  only  a technical  proce- 
dure, but  a life  style.  In  a very  tradi- 
tional word,  the  relationship  of  the 
two  acts  comprise  our  spirituality. 
We  would  like  to  be  on  this  level:  not 
only  to  do  theology  coming  from  our 
Christian  life,  from  faith.  For  me 
this  methodology  is  a way  to  be 
Christian. 

Just  a last  word.  My  intention  was 
not  to  touch  your  sensibilities  about 
our  poverty  and  misery.  Rather,  my 
intention  was  to  remind  you  of,  and 
maybe  to  call  you  to,  our  responsibil- 
ity, in  which  consists  our  response  of 
faith.  • 
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..on  Social  Justice  and  CCODP 


G.  Emmett  Cardinal  Carter,  D.D. 

Editor’s  Note:  The  following  are  excerpts  from  a Pastoral 
Letter  of  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Carter,  written  in 
August  of  1983.  Although  the  Pastoral  Letter  was 
addressed  to  the  people  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Toronto, 1 feel 
that  the  followig  excerpts  are  applicable  to  and  for  the 
consideration  of  all  Canadian  Catholics. 

Events  of  the  past  year  have  placed  in  juxtaposition 
certain  concepts  and  values  regarding  social  jus- 
tice, particularly  in  the  developing  or  less  materially 
favoured  regions  called,  perhaps  unwisely,  the  Third 
World.  Those  events  have  forced  us  to  reflect  again  on 
the  profound  connection  between  the  coming  of  Christ 
and  the  context  of  social  justice.  Christianity  has  trans- 
formed our  idea  of  social  justice.  No  Catholic  who  works 
for  justice  can  afford  to  ignore  the  faith  dimension  of 
that  work,  which  is  addressed  so  coherently  in  the  social 
doctrine  of  the  Church. 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  human  world  have  people 
been  so  interdependent.  Routinely  now,  we  eat,  dress, 
transport  and  otherwise  deal  with  products  that  involve 
labour,  raw  materials  and  organization  from  three  or 
four  continents  simultaneously.  Events,  for  good  or  ill, 
which  take  place  in  any  part  of  the  world  are  known 
instantaneously  in  all  the  other  parts  of  the  world.  Our 
globe  has  shrunk  more  than  ever  before  in  history.  In 
the  economic  order,  governments  and  companies  are 
well  aware  of  this  interconnection  and  the  search  for 
world  markets  and  raw  materials  goes  on  apace.  When 
our  governments  discuss  matters  like  inflation  and 
unemployment,  they  openly  admit  that  we  cannot  rid 
ourselves  of  our  own  difficulties  but  must  wait  upon  the 
movement  of  the  world  economy.  This  is  understand- 
able, but  it  also  means  that  our  responsibility  is  all  the 
greater,  since  we  must  bear  the  burden  with  so  many  of 
our  fellow  men  and  women,  a number  of  them  much 
more  distressed  than  we  are. 

This  new  oneness  seen  through  the  eyes  of  faith  can  be 
good  news  for  Catholics.  We  have  always  believed  and 
taught  that  the  Body  of  Christ  is  worldwide  and  that 
every  man  or  woman  is  our  brother  or  our  sister.  Our 


missionary  efforts  have  been  extended  over  the  years  to 
tell  the  world  that  we  include  all  in  our  love  and  in  our 
desire  to  see  the  salvation  of  Christ  applied  to  everyone 
without  distinction.  The  Church  has  never  taught  that 
salvation  is  merely  a private  matter  even  though  the 
individual  effort  to  join  in  the  salvation  of  the  world 
may  be  the  key  to  my  salvation.  We  have  a spirituality 
and  a prayer  life  that  can  sustain  the  most  exacting 
global  conscience. 

But  by  the  same  token,  the  power  we  have  to  help 
others  is  matched  by  the  power  we  have  to  hurt.  The 
arms  race,  for  example,  is  a burden  to  humanity  and  a 
threat  which  makes  us  tremble.  As  this  year  of  1983 
began,  the  Holy  Father  again  recalled  the  terrible 
responsibility  we  bear,  on  both  sides  of  the  confrontation 
to  do  away  with  these  monsters  of  destruction.  We  pride 
ourselves  upon  the  development  of  democracy  in  our 
civilizations,  but  at  the  same  time  we  have  also  devel- 
oped means  and  ways  of  maneuvering  public  opinion 
and  of  making  the  poor  and  the  helpless  even  more  poor 
and  helpless.  As  servants  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  as 
Christians  anointed  with  the  Spirit  of  the  One  who  said, 
“Thke  courage,  I have  overcome  the  world,”  we  need  to 
face  these  world  questions.  It  is  not  easy  to  do  so  but  the 
very  heart  of  Jesus  given  to  and  for  all  the  people  in  the 
world,  but  particularly  for  the  suffering  people,  draws 
us  into  this  task  and  strengthens  us  for  it. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  encourage  serious 
parish  programmes  of  an  educational  nature  under  the 
guidance  and  with  the  assistance  of  Development  and 
Peace.  This  mandate  and  this  blessing  I give  very  read- 
ily. I cannot  and  do  not  accept  that  socio-economic  devel- 
opment can  be  cut  away  from  the  development  of  the 
whole  person  and  I am  committed  to  the  principle  that  if 
we  are  interested  in  the  spiritual  development  of  all, 
then  we  should  also  be  interested  in  their  material 
welfare,  and  vice-versa.  The  incarnational  principle 
obliges  us  to  take  care  of  both.  Socio-economic  projects 
are  not  sufficient  but  they  are  extremely  important  and 
they  are  part  of  our  responsibility.  I would  like  to  insist 
that  in  working  for  social  justice  we  can  never  forget  our 
own  need  for  repentance  and  conversion  as  a society.  • 


D.  Gautreau 


El  Salvador 
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slut iv  lent 

“...set  the  downtrodden  free , 
...proclaim  the  Lord’s  year...” 

LUKE  4: 18-22 


The  Philippines 


St.  Vincent 
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Guyana 


This  month  we  begin  the  penitential  season  of 
Lent  in  preparation  for  the  celebration  of 
Easter.  Traditionally  we  have  observed  the 
lenten  season  by  making  sacrifices,  fasting, 
prayer  and  perhaps  by  more  frequent  attendance 
at  Mass.  These  things  are  fine  but  they  do  not  go 
to  the  heart  of  the  matter.  As  Christians,  we  are 
not  called  to  modify  our  lives  in  a small  way  for  a 
brief  period  of  time.  We  are  called  to  radically 
transform  our  lives  to  bring  them  into  conformity 
with  the  pattern  of  Christ’s  life  and  to  participate 
in  the  transformation  of  the  world  in  anticipation 
of  the  fulfillment  of  God’s  Kingdom.  This  is  the 
call  to  conversion. 

I would  like  to  share  with  you  a brief  reflection 
which  I recently  came  across.  It  touches  the  real- 
ity which  missionaries  face  constantly.  It  also 
raises  the  questions  which  every  Christian  has  to 
ask.  Maybe  it  can  be  a basis  for  your  meditation 
as  you  reflect  on  how  you  live  out  your  Christian 
faith. 
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: LAS  PREGUNTAS  - THE  QUESTIONS : 


Young  man  with  a little  wooden  box 
a bottle  of  some  mysterious  liquid 
a small  brush,  a cloth  and  tin  pail. 


He  approaches  a group  of  four  at  table 
sipping  cold  beer  and  fruit  juice 
at  a sidewalk  cafe 
overlooking  palm  trees 
and  the  pounding  waves  of  the  Caribbean 
Sea. 

He  points  to  the  shoes  of  the  walking  “Ameri- 
cans” 

and  offers  to  shine  them 

“They  look  pretty  bad”  he  says  in  Spanish 

“Can  I shine  your  shoes?” 

A woman,  hair  pinned  back,  ‘kerchiefed’ 
wearing  a long  striped  dress 
carrying  a shopping  bag 
face  lined  and  close  to  seventy 

Approaches  the  luxurious  residence 
in  a wealthy  quarter  of  the  Capital 
and  peering  through  decorative  iron  fencing 
extends  her  hands  and  begs. 

She  offers  no  wares,  no  shining  of  shoes,  no 

service 

just  “I  live  in  Bocachica”  and,  “It’s  very  far” 
and  again  extends  her  hand  and  waits 
the  stance  itself  a question,  “Will  you?” 

And  as  long  as  in  this  world 
there  is  both  First  World,  Second  and  Third 


I 


I 
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Your  Shoes?” 

Fr.  Roger  Brennan,  SFM. 

Fr.  Roger  Brennan,  SFM,  is  the  Director  of  the  For- 
mation Education  Department.  He  is  responsible 
for  coordinating  the  training  program  for  candi- 
dates who  wish  to  work  as  Scarboro  missionaries. 


there  will  be  hands  extended 
often  voiceless 
of  millions  of  people. 

And  there  will  be  thousands  of  young  men 
looking  for  shoes  to  shine 

And  thousands  of  young  women  offering 
themselves 

as  a temporary  haven 

for  fun-loving,  adventurous  or  lonely  tourists. 

The  question  is  not  “Should  I or  shouldn’t  I 
give?” 

for  how  can  you  not  give 

when  you  have  and  millions  do  not? 

Rather  the  deeper  question  is: 

“How  is  it  I have  and  others  do  not?” 

Then  let  your  life  be  one  of  response 
not  in  the  change  you  give 
in  the  wrinkled  palm  of  an  elderly  hand 
extended 

or  for  shoes  well  shined 

But  the  working  in  different  ways  according  to 
one’s  gifts 

to  bringing  to  an  end 
THE  SYSTEM 
that  cultivates  rich  and  poor 
those  that  have 
and 

those  that  beg. 


And  should  you  be  so  fortunate  as  to  come  in  your 
work 

to  striking  the  nerve 
at  the  centre  of  that  SYSTEM: 
of  being  able  to  challenge 
to  change  its  RULE 

You  will  surely  experience  something  of  the  pain, 
the  fear,  the  terror 

even  torture  and  death 
of  those  who  went  before  you 
wakened  to  a struggle 
by  too  too  many  shoe-shine  boxes 
by  too  too  many  outstretched  hands. 


If  you  feel  that  you  would  like  to  become  a mem- 
ber of  Scarboro  and  would  like  more  information 

about  ^ Priesthood  □ Lay  Missionary 

please  write  to: 

Fr.  Roger  Brennan,  S.F.M., 
c/o  Scarboro  Missions, 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarboro,  Ont.  M1M  1M4 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

TOWN/CITY CODE 

AGE EDUCATION 


1 
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They  had  become  missionaries  to  their  neighbours. 


Mr.  Frank  Hegel,  SFM. 

Frank  Hegel,  SFM,  is  a Scarboro 
seminarian  from  Saskatoon  who  is 
presently  working  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Joseph  the  Worker  in  Chiclayo,  Peru. 
Fr.  Gerry  Sherry,  SFM,  Fr.  Hugh 
McDougall,  SFM,  Mr.  Mark  Hatha- 
way, SFM,  along  with  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  from  Halifax,  presently  staff 
the  parish  which  for  16  years  was 
staffed  by  priests  and  sisters  from  the 
Archdiocese  of  Halifax. 

Youth  — hope  of  the  Christian 
Community?  One  of  the  most 
vital  and  vibrant  components  of  the 


Church?  Committed  to  and  eager  to 
serve  the  community?  Yes,  indeed. 
I’ve  re-discovered  these  facts  this 
year  as  I’ve  accompanied  the  youth 
at  Juan  XXIII. 

Historical  Sketch 

Juan  XXIII  is  one  of  three  Chris- 
tian communities  in  our  parish  of 
San  Jose  Obrero  in  Chiclayo.  The 
youth  group  was  formed  five  years 
ago  through  the  initiative  of  two 
older  youths  of  the  community  — 
Mario  Ramos  and  Cesar  Urpeca. 
Why?  The  two  agree  that  there  was 


no  vehicle  through  which  the  youth 
could  get  together  and  integrate 
themselves  with  the  community. 
They  wanted  to  give  of  themselves 
but  couldn’t  find  a channel  for  doing 
so.  Consequently,  a small  group  of 
five  people  decided  to  meet  regu- 
larly. Martha  Loo,  Sister  of  Charity 
of  Halifax,  agreed  to  walk  with 
them  on  their  journey. 

It  was  tough  at  the  beginning. 
Where  to  start  is  always  a difficult 
question  to  answer  but  they  soon 
adopted  themselves  and  their  own 
Christian  formation  as  a priority. 
With  self  motivation,  a little  direc- 
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The  Youth  of 

JUAN  XXIII 


tion  from  Sr.  Martha  and  a commu- 
nal contribution  to  content,  they 
came  to  know  themselves  better  and 
to  recognize  the  gifts  and  talents 
they  could  give  to  the  community. 
Numbers  remained  small,  but  qual- 
ity, not  quantity,  was  their  motto. 

The  focus  was  not  completely  on 
self,  however.  The  chapel  and  the 
community  at  large  were  also  bene- 
ficiaries of  their  formative  years. 
The  initiative  and  realization  of  the 
idea  of  establishing  a small  library 
in  the  chapel  for  use  by  anyone  in 
the  barrio  came  through  them. 
Another  service  to  the  pueblo  was 
the  making  and  erecting  of  street 
signs  for  various  streets.  The  chapel 
facade  needed  painting  and  they 
provided  that  service.  Community 
liturgies  suffered  from  lack  of  orga- 
nization in  the  area  of  music.  Again 
it  was  the  youth  who  took  on  the 
task,  bought  a guitar  and  took  the 
lead.  As  books,  paint,  guitar,  and 
signs  all  cost  money,  dances  were 
organized  as  the  principal  means  to 
raise  it.  These  dances  also  turned 
out  to  be  vehicles  for  social  encoun- 
ters as  well. 

Thus,  for  the  first  four  years  the 
emphasis  was  on  spiritual  and  per- 
sonal formation,  in  addition  to  a 
number  of  small  projects.  Jose,  one 
of  the  charter  members  of  the  group 
still  active  today,  notes  there  were 
no  major  problems.  However,  he  is 
quick  to  point  out  two  major  weak- 
nesses as  he  sees  them  now.  Unno- 
ticed at  the  time  he  acknowledges 
the  original  group’s  basic  closed- 
ness. Older  members  would  not 
make  much  effort  to  make  new- 
comers feel  a real  sense  of  belong- 
ing. Acquaintances  talked  mainly 


with  each  other  and  worked  in  like 
manner.  He  also  recalls  what  he 
terms  their  excessive  dependency 
on  Sr.  Martha,  a fact  they  were 
unaware  of  until  her  Order  called 
her  away  from  the  parish  for  other 
work.  The  parting  was  a very  sad 
event  for  the  group  and  there  was  a 
period  of  struggle  to  keep  themsel- 
ves together  after  her  departure. 

Their  fifth  year  together  saw  the 
youth  with  a new  animator  in  the 
person  of  Sr.  Kay  Conroy,  a new 
emphasis  on  active  evangelization 
outside  their  group  and  a new  sense 
of  liberty  to  direct  themselves. 
Shortly  before  Christmas  in  1982 
they  decided  to  “adopt”  an  area  of 
the  sector  known  as  the  “Invasion.” 
Their  choice  of  this  area  sprang 
from  the  feeling  amongst  them  that 
the  people  in  this  area  had  been 
abandoned,  not  only  by  the  govern- 
ment, but  by  the  Church  as  well.  A 
census  to  discover  the  needs  of  the 
people  in  this  area  was  the  pilot  pro- 
ject. Education  emerged  as  the  pri- 
ority and  so  the  youth  went  to 
conduct  classes  for  one  month, 
mainly  in  catechetics.  As  Christ- 
mas was  drawing  near  they  wanted 
to  do  something  special  for  the  peo- 
ple and  decided  on  three  activities 
for  Christmas  Eve:  they  would  help 
make  a nativity  scene  for  the  area; 
they  would  sing  carols;  and  they 
would  take  some  bread  to  distribute 
to  the  children.  Once  the  news  of  the 
free  bread  spread  there  were  three 
times  more  people  than  bread.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  evening  turned  into  a 
real  celebration  with  the  children 
joining  in  the  singing  and  dancing. 

From  the  start  of  this  project  it 
was  understood  it  would  only  be 


Mr  Frank  Hegel,  SFM. 


short  term,  mainly  because  the 
youth  had  a lot  of  fears  in  taking  it 
on.  They  recall  they  had  no  experi- 
ence at  all  in  this  area  of  work.  They 
feared  too  that  they  would  do  some- 
thing wrong.  As  well,  they  had  no 
idea  of  how  the  people  in  the  Inva- 
sion would  receive  them,  if  they  did 
receive  them.  They  had  become  mis- 
sionaries to  their  neighbours,  find- 
ing this  task  to  be  both  a challenge 
and  a reward.  They  had  not  even 
concluded  their  evaluation  of  the 
experience  when  nature  intervened 
and  turned  their  attention  back  to 
the  area. 

Chiclayo  is  located  in  the  heart  of 
the  northern  coastal  desert  of  Peru. 
The  summer  of  1983  was  unusually 
and  unnaturally  full  of  nature’s 
lashings  in  this  region.  Rains, 
unprecedented  in  the  recorded  his- 
tory of  the  area,  swelled  rivers  to 
overflowing,  turned  dirt  roads  to 
mud  and  soaked  adobe  brick  houses 
causing  extensive  damage  or  total 
collapse  to  many.  The  Invasion, 
without  running  water,  electricity, 
garbage  collection,  sewage,  health 
services,  with  low  employment  and 
only  partially  constructed  homes 
was  particularly  hard  hit.  Diseases, 
especially  amongst  children,  rose 
dramatically.  Malnutrition  and 
dehydration  were  prevalent.  The 
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force,  basic  motivations  derived 
from  priorities  one  sees  in  one’s  life 
at  any  given  time.  Recently,  the 
youth  of  Juan  XXIII  have  reflected 
on  and  listed  the  following  as  the 
most  important  for  them  as  mem- 
bers of  a living  Christian  Commu- 
nity at  this  time: 

• to  interest  themselves  in  and  to 
commit  themselves  to  the  prob- 
lems and  difficulties  of  our  com- 
munity; 

• to  help  other  peoples  form  them- 
selves as  Christian  Communi- 
ties; 

• to  constantly  study  the  reality  in 
which  they  live,  with  the  purpose 
of  discovering  the  most  funda- 
mental causes  of  the  problems 
within  that  reality; 

• to  help  those  in  need; 

• to  assist  at  Mass; 

• to  faithfully  attend  meetings  of 
the  groups  to  which  they  belong 
in  the  parish. 

From  these  priorities  the  group’s 
life  and  work  as  a whole  spring.  In 
addition,  each  individual  brings  to 
the  group  personal  reasons  for  join- 
ing and  remaining  part  of  the  group. 
Discovering  God,  self,  others;  one’s 
place  and  one’s  direction;  clarifying 
one’s  values  and  attitudes;  teaching, 
learning,  caring,  sharing  and  work- 
ing together  are  some.  It  would  be 
good  to  have  them  talk  for  themsel- 
ves. 

Olgcu  I continue  in  the  group 
because  here  I’ve  found  affection, 
understanding,  and,  above  all,  spir- 
itual guidance.  I like  this  group 
because  it’s  like  a family  where 
there  is  love  and  union.  Each  day  I 
find  something  new  here. 

Gladys:  I continue  in  the  group  . 
because  here  I’ve  really  found  affec- 
tion and  support.  In  each  meeting 
I’ve  come  to  know  more  about  God 
and  I grow  into  a deeper  commit- 
ment as  a Christian.  Also,  this 
group  gives  me  the  opportunity  to 
reach  out  to  others,  especially  those 
most  in  need.  Further,  the  group  has 
very  good  objectives.  Finally,  with 
each  meeting  I learn  a lot  through 


“Young people  should  feel  that  they  are  the  Church,  experiencing  it  as  a place  of 
communion  and  participation.” — L A Bishops. 


youth  agreed  it  was  an  extraordi- 
nary situation.  How  could  they 
respond? 

Their  immediate  response  was  to 
mobilize  and  distribute  aid  in  the 
form  of  food  and  clothing  to  the 
neediest.  A special  collection  for  this 
purpose  as  well  as  gifts  of  used  cloth- 
ing came  from  the  community  of 
Juan  XXIII.  It  was  not  an  easy  deci- 
sion. The  debate  centered  around 
appropriate  and  key  questions:  of 
what  value  will  this  once-only  aid 
be?  Are  we  buying  our  way  into  the 
lives  of  the  people  in  doing  this?  Is 
this  type  of  aid  the  best  way  to  help? 
How  will  the  poeple  feel  receiving 
these  handouts?  Will  their  sense  of 
dignity  and  worth  be  effected?  Are 
we  ready  and  willing  to  commit  our- 
selves to  them  on  a longer  term 
basis?  How?  It  was  a long  and  hot 
meeting  resulting  in  the  decision 
that  due  to  the  emergency  nature  of 
the  situation  they  would  proceed, 
but  with  a clear  commitment  to  con- 
tinue with  the  people  over  a longer 
term. 

Following  the  immediate  emer- 


gency a second,  more  complete  cen- 
sus was  taken.  Responding  to  the 
priority  need  of  education  for  pre- 
school age  children  the  youth  began 
to  organize  the  introduction  of  a 
state  accredited  kindergarten  pro- 
gram called  PRONOAI.  Two  young 
women  from  the  group  volunteered 
to  teach  for  the  year  for  an  annual 
salary  of  a meagre  $7.00  each.  A gift 
from  Bishop  Pocock  School  in  Saska- 
toon was  just  enough  to  help  buy 
basic  materials  to  get  them  going 
and  sustain  them  for  the  year. 
Through  this  project  other  areas  of 
work  and  evangelization  are  open- 
ing up  in  the  Invasion.  A decided 
respect  and  trust  for  the  youth  is 
noticeable  amongst  the  people  who 
now  know  many  of  them  by  name. 
There  is  new  hope  for  things  yet  to 
come.  A preliminary  examination  of 
the  pro’s  and  con’s  of  work  in  the 
areas  of  community  organization 
and  health  are  underway. 

Motivation 

Every  history,  whether  of  individ- 
uals or  groups,  has  as  its  driving 
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the  ideas,  experiences  and  reflec- 
tions of  the  others. 

Eduardo:  I belong  to  this  group 
because  I want  to  be  useful  to  the 
community.  I want  to  learn  to  be 
more  responsible,  to  discover  and 
develop  my  talents  and  to  know  God 
more.  In  addition,  I find  here  an 
encounter  with  my  true  friends. 

Francisco:  I continue  with  this 
Christian  group  because  I am  really 
learning  a lot  about  myself  and 
about  others.  Spriritually,  I believe 
it  is  helping  me  a lot.  I also  feel 
myself  to  be  a useful  member  of  the 
community. 

Rosa:  I want  to  continue  in  this 
group  because  I’ve  learned  the 
value  of  many  different  things  here, 
especially  what  it  means  to  be  a 
Christian.  In  addition,  all  the  peo- 
ple are  really  nice.  I feel  as  if  I’m 
with  my  family  when  I’m  here. 

Pedro:  I continue  with  this  group 
because  I find  myself  surrounded  by 
friends,  youth,  like  myself,  and  this 
makes  me  feel  good.  Also,  the  group 
has  helped  to  cultivate  my  spiritual 
growth  with  new  ideas.  Here  I can 
share  my  ideas  with  others  without 
fear. 

Carlos:  In  this  group  I feel  com- 
mitted. I have  learned  a lot  since  I 
joined.  My  life  is  changing.  I really 
feel  more  a member  of  the  commu- 
nity. This  group  is  also  a way  I can 
serve  or  be  useful  to  others.  I like 
this  group  because  I get  to  know 
new  people,  make  new  friends, 
share  thoughts  and  feelings  about 
culture,  politics  and  other  themes. 
I’m  proud  to  be  a member  of  this 
group. 

Edelmira:  I continue  in  this 
group  because  it  helps  in  my  forma- 
tion and  orientation  in  life  — differ- 
entiating the  negative  from  the 
positive.  It  has  taught  me  that  we 
must  serve  each  other.  The  mem- 
bers are  nice,  perhaps  because  it’s  a 
regligious  group  and  all  have  good 
principles.  Further,  I like  to  meet 
with  other  youth  of  my  age;  to  share 
both  ideas  and  problems. 

Meche:  I’ve  found  a lot  of  affection 
since  joining  this  group  and  feel 


very  comfortable  with  the  others 
and  with  myself.  Not  only  have  I 
met  good  friends  and  come  closer  to 
God,  I’ve  also  learned  a lot. 

Adoneh  My  life  has  changed  a lot 
since  I’ve  been  part  of  this  group.  I 
believe  there  is  a reason  why  God 
has  given  me  a healthy  body  and 
that  is  to  help  others,  especially 
those  who  through  bad  luck  or  cir- 
cumstances don’t  know  God  or  are 
in  need. 

Jose:  I want  to  continue  as  a 
member  of  this  group  because  I’m 
happy  here.  I have  true  friends  here 
— one’s  in  whom  I can  confide  and 
with  whom  I can  work.  As  well,  it  is 
in  this  group  that  I form  my  person- 
ality. 

Maritza:  I belong  to  this  group 
because  here  I can  feel  fulfilled  as  a 
Christian.  Here  I’ve  found  a way  of 
putting  into  practice  all  those 
things  I’ve  felt  inside  of  myself  that 
I’ve  wanted  to  express  before  but 
couldn’t.  Besides  when  I fail  or  am 
at  the  point  of  failures,  the  group 
gives  me  the  necessary  strength  to 
continue  on. 

Who  are  these  youth?  For  the 


most  part  they  are  students  in  post 
secondary  institutions.  Some  are 
labourers  in  the  work  force.  A few 
are  unemployed.  All  are  in  the  18-25 
age  group.  Each  one  possesses  char- 
isms  and  talents  the  Christian  Com- 
munity here  is  in  need  of.  There  is  a 
desire  in  each  one  to  give  of  themsel- 
ves. So  often  today  we  hear  negative 
things  about  youth  — they’re  lazy, 
have  no  values,  are  delinquents, 
lack  vision  and  direction  and  disci- 
pline. I don’t  believe  this  is  gener- 
ally true.  Certainly,  the  youth  of 
Juan  XXIII  are  a countersign  to  all 
that. 

How  do  they  work?  Every  week 
the  group  meets.  Members  pray, 
reflect  (both  on  the  Bible  and  on  the 
reality),  analyze,  look  for  the  truth, 
plan,  celebrate  and  play  a little. 
They  sometimes  engage  in 
dynamics  which  help  them  to  dis- 
cover themselves  as  individuals,  as 
a group,  and  as  a part  of  the  commu- 
nity. Other  dynamics  focus  on  the 
reality  in  which  they  live,  charisms, 
ministries  and  the  Church  today 
amongst  others.  But  it’s  not  all 
work.  Recreation  and  social  events 


They  came  to  know  themselves  better  and  to  recognize  the  gifts  and  talents  that  they 
could  give  to  the  community. 
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“In  the  young  people  of  Latin  America 
the  Church  sees  a real  potential  for  the 
present  and  future  of  its  evangelization.” 
—LA  Bishops 

are  also  important  life-giving  and 
unifying  activities  undertaken  by 
the  group.  Aside  from  the  regular 
meeting  time,  members  go  in  small 
groups  in  the  Invasion,  maintain 
and  build  contacts  with  the  view  of 
continuing  their  work  there. 

The  hope  of  the  Christian  Com- 
munity of  Juan  XXIII  in  truth  lies 
in  its  youth.  The  Community  recog- 
nizes the  importance  of  the  contri- 
bution this  group  is  making  to  the 
task  of  evangelization  and  to  the 
building  of  a better,  stronger,  more 
unified  ecclesial  body.  Mario  and 
Cesar  have  “graduated”  from  the 
youth  group  and  are  highly 
respected  members  of  the  commu- 
nity’s comite  de  base  (parish  council). 
Eduardo,  present  co-ordinator  of  the 


youth,  is  vice-coordinator  of  the 
community  as  a whole.  The  group’s 
work  in  the  Invasion  is  well  known 
among  the  other  sectors  of  the  par- 
ish and  has  been  an  inspiration  for 
their  sister  youth  group  in  Cristo 
Luz  Del  Mundo  who  is  investigating 
a similar  community  involvement. 

The  Latin  American  Bishops, 
speaking  from  Puebla,  say  this 
about  youth: 

“The  Church  has  confidence  in 
young  people.  They  are  a source  of 
hope  for  it.  In  the  young  people  of 
Latin  America  it  sees  a real  poten- 
tial for  the  present  and  future  of 
its  evangelization.  Because  they 
inject  real  dynamism  into  the 
social  body,  and  especially  the 
ecclesial  body,  the  Church 
assumes  a preferential  option  for 
young  people  in  terms  of  its  evan- 
gelizing mission  on  this  conti- 
nent.” 

I couldn’t  agree  more.  Once  more, 
their  comment  is  universally  true. 
Are  we,  as  Church,  inviting  our 
youth  to  share  with  us  their  hopes 
and  aspirations,  their  dynamism, 
their  dreams,  their  energies? 
“Young  people  should  feel  that 
they  are  the  Church,  experiencing 
it  as  a place  of  communion  and 
participation.  Hence  the  Church 
accepts  their  criticisms  because  it 
knows  it  has  limitations  in  its 
members.  The  Church  gradually 
develops  their  responsibility  for 
its  construction,  eventually  send- 
ing them  out  as  witnesses  and 
missionaries,  particularly  to  the 
great  mass  of  young  people.  In  the 
Church  young  people  come  to  feel 
that  they  are  a new  people:  the 
people  of  the  Beatitudes,  with  no 
security  but  Christ,  with  the 
heart  of  the  poor;  a contemplative 
people  with  an  attitude  of  evan- 
gelical listening  and  discernment, 
builders  of  peace  and  the  bearers 
of  joy  and  a complete  liberation 
project,  aimed  principally  at  their 
fellow  young  people.  The  Virgin 
Mary,  the  generous  and  loyal 
believer,  educates  young  people  to 
be  Church.”* 


Over  the  years  many  friends 
of  Scarboro  have  generously 
helped  Scarboro  missionaries 
in  their  apostolate  by  remem- 
bering us  in  their  wills. 

If  you  would  like  more  infor- 
mation on  wills,  please  write 
to: 

Fr.  Basil  Kirby,  S.F.M., 
c/o  Scarboro  Missions, 

2685  Kingston  Road, 
Scarborough,  Ontario. 

M1M  1M4 


Our  legal  title  is: 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society, 

2685  Kingston  Rd.,  j 

Scarborough,  Ont. 

M1M  1M4 
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“August  7, 1983  was  an  unforgettable  day  of  hope  and  practical  loving  in  the  district  of  Carabayllo . . . we  all  celebrated  a ‘solidarity 
day’  with  the  victims  of  the  floods  in  the  northern  part  of  Peru.” 


When  the  Poor 
believe  in  the  Poor 

Fr.  Greg  Chisholm,  SFM. 


The  author  is  originally  from  Anti- 
gonish,  Nova  Scotia  and  presently  is 
the  pastor  of  Christ,  Light  of  the 
World  parish  in  the  district  of  Cara- 
bayllo at  the  edge  of  Metroplitan 
Lima,  Peru. 

For  most  Peruvians,  Sunday,  the 
7th  is  like  Friday  the  13th  for 
Canadians,  a day  of  possible  bad 


luck  around  any  corner.  But  for  the 
residents  of  Christ  Light  of  the 
World  parish  in  Lima,  Sunday, 
August  7th,  1983  was  an  unforget- 
table day  of  hope  and  practical  lov- 
ing. On  that  day  on  the  level  of  the 
entire  district  of  Carabayllo,  in  the 
Northern  marginated  area  of  the 
city  where  the  parish  is  located,  we 
all  celebrated  a ‘solidarity  day’  with 


the  victims  of  the  floods  in  the 
Northern  part  of  the  country  and 
those  dying  of  hunger  in  the 
drought-smitten  Southern  Andean 
district. 

For  several  months  natural  disas- 
ters had  taken  a horrible  toll  of 
death,  destruction  and  hunger,  a sit- 
uation made  even  more  desperate 
because  of  the  cold-hearted  neglect 
or  blatant  graft  and  mismanage- 
ment of  relief  funds  by  government 
authorities.  Several  concerned 
groups  in  Christ  Light  of  the  World 
parish,  themselves  having  to  face 
the  daily  struggle  against  hunger 
and  sickness,  decided  that  they 
must  do  something  concrete  to  show 
their  love-in-action  for  their  suffer- 
ing brothers  and  sisters. 

After  three  weeks  of  careful  prepa- 
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Fr.  Greg  Chisholm,  SFM,  (right)  with  Bishop  Noriega,  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  Lima 


“Much  more  than  the  material  value  of  the  goods,  the  spirit  of  joy . . . the  reaching 
out  to  those  who  are  in  even  greater  need.” 


rations  and  publicity,  all  was  ready 
by  August  7th.  After  early  morning 
Masses,  over  200  people  — men, 
women  and  young  people  — mobi- 
lized from  the  six  co-ordinating  cen- 
tres in  the  different  sections  and 
walked  the  streets  with  collection 
cans  and  old  flour  sacks,  walking 
door  to  door  asking  for  collaboration 
from  their  neighbours  and  taking 


the  time  to  explain  the  situation  of 
the  flood  and  drought  victims. 
Many  were  reticent  to  give,  fearing 
that  it  might  go  to  line  the  pocket  of 
some  official  instead  of  getting  to 
the  needy.  But  when  they  heard 
that  all  the  funds  and  clothes  would 
be  channelled  by  the  parish  through 
COMSIG,  the  Peruvian  Bishops’ 
Relief  organization,  they  shared 


what  little  they  had.  Many  com- 
mented later  that  they  were 
reminded  of  the  gospel  passage  of 
the  widow’s  ‘mite’,  how  so  many 
gave  even  what  they  themselves 
needed,  even  though  it  was  only  a 
few  cents  or  some  used  clothing. 

By  2:00  p.m.  the  collections  all 
came  into  the  central  receiving  cen- 
tre, blistered  feet  but  big  smiles  tell- 
ing the  story  of  what  it  means  to 
share.  For  the  next  few  hours  every- 
thing was  sorted,  classified  and 
counted,  and  each  area  was  ready  to 
make  its  report  in  time  for  the  big 
folkloric  concert  that  was  planned 
to  end  the  day’s  celebration.  And 
that  indeed  is  what  it  was  — a cele- 
bration of  love  and  solidarity.  Differ- 
ent folkloric  and  cultural  groups 
from  the  area  (many  of  whom  had 
participated  in  the  campaign  cre- 
ated a festive  background  as  each 
area  reported  on  how  they  did, 
including  the  anecdotes  lived  dur- 
ing the  day,  denouncing  the  cold  and 
sinful  attitude  of  a government  that 
didn’t  seem  to  care,  and  announcing 
that  in  Carabayllo  people  did  care. 

The  collection  amounted  to  S/ 
650,000  soles  (over  $400  Canadian) 
and  several  hundred  pounds  of  bits 
and  pieces  of  well-worn  clothing. 
But  much  more  than  the  material 
value  of  the  goods  was  the  spirit  of 
joy,  the  concrete  living  sign  of  life 
and  resistance  to  death,  the  reach- 
ing out  to  those  who  are  in  even 
greater  need.  For  me  and  for  all  of  us 
it  was  an  unforgetable  event  of  great 
joy,  and  such  very  deep  pride  to  be 
priviledged  to  touch  the  lives  of  such 
a great  people.  At  the  Mass  in  one  of 
the  sectors  that  night  (the  homily 
and  reflection  were  much  shorter 
than  normal,  not  only  because 
everyone  was  so  tired,  but  few  words 
are  needed  when  such  actions  speak 
so  loudly)  the  closing  hymn  of  the 
Eucharist  was  taken  from  the 
Salvadorean  Mass, the  words  of 
another  suffering  and  loving  people: 
“When  the  poor  believe  in  the  poor, 
we  can  sing  of  freedom,  when  the 
poor  believe  in  the  poor,  we  con- 
struct true  fraternity!”* 
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I Remember.... 

Father  Charlie  Gervais  is  originally  from  Elie, 
Manitoba.  After  many  years  of  service  to  the 
Church  in  the  Philippines,  he  is  presently  on  a year 
of  renewal  in  preparation  for  his  return  there  in  the 
summer  of 1984. 

A Little 
Bit  of  Heaven 


About  three  years  ago,  I was  riding  my  XL125 
Honda  motorcycle  on  the  road  between  Caga- 
yan de  aro  City  and  Butean  City  on  the  northern 
shore  of  the  Island  of  Mindanao.  So  far,  it  had  been  a 
nice  day  but  I could  see  a tropical  rain  shower 
approaching  — so  I started  looking  for  a spot  to  get 
out  of  the  rain.  Providentially,  there  was  a circular 
thatched  roof  waiting  shed  just  ahead,  along  the 
road.  There  were  some  people  there  waiting  for  a bus. 
A few  farmers  working  in  a rice  field  near  by  ducked 
for  cover  and  a half  dozen  more  travellers  came 
running  in  out  of  the  rain.  Two  more  motorcyclists 
arrived  in  the  meantime.  A young  man  was  carrying 
a guitar  so  a middle-aged  man  asked  him  to  strike  up 
a chord  while  he  sang  us  a song.  We  clapped  for  his 
performance  and  this  encouraged  an  elderly  lady  to 


sing  us  her  song.  By  this  time  I was  ready  to  make  my 
contribution.  The  song  that  I sang  is  a very  popular 
one  so  I motioned  for  everyone  to  join  in.  This  went  on 
for  about  twenty  minutes. 

The  bus  arrived  just  as  the  rain  stopped.  The  trav- 
ellers got  on  the  bus,  the  farmers  went  back  to  their 
field  and  the  three  of  us  with  motorcycles  mounted 
and  kick-started  our  vehicles. 

I never  cease  to  be  amazed  that  a people  in  a 
country  with  so  many  problems  are  always  ready  to 
sing  at  the  drop  of  a hat.  I reflected  on  “the  happen- 
ing” as  I went  on  my  way.  Most  of  us  were  total 
strangers  to  each  other,  and  yet  we  had  a joyful  little 
‘sing  along.’  I smiled  as  I kicked  my  Honda  up  to  fifth 
gear  and  thought  to  myself:  “I  think  I’ve  just  experi- 
enced a little  bit  of  Heaven.* 

Fr.  Charlie  Gervais,  SFM. 


Remember.... 


YOU  CAN  HELP  US 


* By  letting  us  know  in  advance  of  a 
change  in  your  address. 


Scarboro  Missions, 
2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarborough, 
Ontario. 

M1M  1M4 


* By  giving  a gift  subscription  of  Scarboro 
Missions  to  a friend.  The  rate  is  $5  per 
year. 

* By  renewing  your  subscription  to  Scar- 
boro Missions. 


To  do  any  of  the  above  please  fill  out  the 
coupon  and  send  it  to  us.  Your  name  and 
present  address  will  be  on  the  other  side. 

I 1 Gift  Subscription  Q Renewal 
FI  Change  of  Address 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY/TOWN ; PROV./CODE 


Fr.  Roger  Brennan,  S.F.M., 
c/o  Scarboro  Missions, 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarboro,  Ont.  M1M  1M4 

If  you  feel  called  to  say  ‘yes’  and  may  be  considering  a 
commitment  as  a missionary,  please  write  and  request 
more  information. 


Priesthood 


Lay  Missionary 


NAME 


“I  know  through  my  experience  as  a univer- 
sity professor  that  you  like  concrete  synthe- 
sis. The  synthesis-programme  of  what  I 
have  said  is  very  simple:  it  is  summed  up  in 
a “No”  and  in  a “Yes”: 


ADDRESS 

TOWN/CITY CODE 

AGE ' EDUCATION 


No  to  egoism; 

No  to  injustice; 

No  to  pleasure  without  moral  rules; 

No  to  despair; 

No  to  hatred  and  violence; 

No  to  ways  without  God; 

No  to  irresponsibility  and  to  mediocrity. 

Yes  to  God,  to  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  Church; 

Yes  to  the  effort  to  elevate  people  and  to  lead 
them  to  God; 

Yes  to  justice,  to  love,  and  to  peace; 

Yes  to  solidarity  with  everyone,  especially 
with  the  most  needy; 

Yes  to  home; 

Yes  to  your  duty  to  build  a better  society.” 


Pope  John  Paul  II,  addressing  young  people  in 
Costa  Rica,  March  1983. 
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Pro-Life 

The  January  issue  of  your  maga- 
zine thrilled  me  when  I saw  the 
cover  which  is  truly  beautiful.  I was 
pleased  too  at  the  general  pro-life 
content  of  the  magazine. 

However,  one  can’t  help  wonder- 
ing how  much  courage  it  took  to 
mention  abortiop  in  the  editorial. 
I’m  sorry,  Father,  but  I find  such 
cynicism  offensive  and  insulting  to 
all  pro-lifers  of  every  ilk  and  down- 
right frightening  if  it  reflects  the 
views  of  your  order. 

My  first  impulse  was  to  cancel  my 
subscription,  but  that’s  not  the 
answer  because  I normally  find  the 
magazine  both  enjoyable  and  inter- 
esting. But  please— all  I ask  for  the 
most  helpless  of  little  ones  is  “equal 


time.”  The  unborn  may  not  be  as 
evident  as  the  starving  children  but 
they  are  with  us  and  they  are  sub- 
jected to  violent  death;  and  we  are 
standing  by  while  our  civilization 
becomes  more  and  more  dehuman- 
ized. 

Mary  Clarke, 
Scarborough,  Ontario 

Editor’s  Note:  The  position  of 
the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society  has  been  and  is,  total 
opposition  to  abortion  and  very 
definitely  pro-life. 

Cardinal  Kim 

I’ve  just  read  the  January  ‘Scar- 
boro Missions’.  It  has  greatly 
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impressed  me  particularly  the 
remarks  of  Cardinal  Kim  of  Seoul, 
South  Korea.  The  magazine  will  be 
passed  along  to  another  reader. 

Monica  Maguire 
Montreal,  Quebec 

I Remember 

I like  humor,  every  once  in  a while 
something  makes  me  have  a good 
laugh  and  that’s  what  Fr.  Charlie 
Lagan’s  article  ‘A  Man  of  the  Cloth’ 
did  for  me.  Let’s  have  some  more 
funny  but  true  “I  Remember”  artic- 
les. 

Pat  Duggan 
Bolton,  Ontario 

I would  like  to  hear  from  you.  Please 
address  correspondence  to: 

The  Editor, 

Scarboro  Missions, 

2685  Kingston  Road, 
Scarborough,  Ont.  M1M  1M4 
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Washing  of  the  Feet 


On  Holy  Thursday  we  recall  the  Last  Supper 
and  most  especially  the  institution  of  the  Eucha- 
rist, Clod’s  great  gift  to  His  people.  There  was  also  a 
gesture  performed  that  evening  which  calls  us  to  give  of 
ourselves  as  well. 

“Jesus  got  up  from  the  table,  removed  his  outer  gar- 
ment and  taking  a towel,  wrapped  it  around  his  waist; 
he  then  poured  water  into  a basin  and  began  to  wash 
the  disciples  feet  and  to  wipe  them  with  the  towel  he 
was  wearing.”  Jn.  13:4,5. 

I recall  a Holy  Thursday  celebration  a few  years  ago 
in  one  of  the  shantytowns  at  the  edge  of  Lima,  Peru.  A 
Peruvian  priest  friend  had  agreed  to  celebrate  the  Mass 
and  indicated  to  me  that  at  random  he  would  select  12 
children  and  wash  their  feet. 

The  Mass  was  celebrated  outdoors  in  the  early  hours 
of  the  evening.  He  introduced  the  rite  by  explaining  to 
the  almost  1,000  people  present  there  that  the  washing 
symbolized  service;  service  to  other  people  and  espe- 


cially service  to  those  considered  to  be  the  weakest  and 
the  most  humble.  He  explained  that  it  is  also  a commit- 
ment of  service  to  the  future,  to  help  in  the  building  of 
the  Kingdom.  The  latter  is  concretized  in  their  commit- 
ment to  improve  the  quality  of  the  home  life  and  to 
better  the  environment  in  which  the  children  are  going 
to  grow. 

It  was  abundantly  clear  that  those  present  under- 
stood the  significance  of  the  gesture  as  each  one  sol- 
emnly proceeded  forward  to  wash  the  feet  of  at  least  one 
child. 

“When  he  had  washed  their  feet  and  put  on  his 
clothes  again  he  went  back  to  the  table.  ‘Do  you  under- 
stand,’ he  said  ‘what  I have  done  to  you?  You  call  me 
Master  and  Lord,  and  rightly;  so  I am.  If  I,  then,  the 
Lord  and  Master  have  washed  your  feet,  you  should 
wash  each  others  feet.  I have  given  you  an  example  so 
that  you  may  copy  what  I have  done  to  you.’  ” Jn.  13:12— 
15* 


WILLIAM  HENRY  McNABB  (1907-1984) 


the  Scarboro  Superior  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  indicated 
that  there  was  a tremendous  out- 
pouring of  affection  for  him  in 
places  where  he  had  worked. 
Everyone  spoke  very  highly  of  his 
charity,  how  good  he  had  been  to 
the  poor  and  how  much  good  he 
had  done  in  his  lifetime. 

Fr.  McNabb  was  ordained  in 
Holy  Angels  Church,  St.  Thomas, 
on  December  19,  1931  and  started 
his  missionary  work  in  China  in 
October  1932.  Poor  health  forced 
him  to  return  to  Canada  in  1 9 3 7 . He 
assisted  in  the  Diocese  of  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  until  his  appointment  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  in  1946, 
where  he  served  for  the  past  38 
years.  Fr.  McNabb  is  survived  by 
three  bothers,  Peter  J.  of  London, 
George  A.  of  St.  Thomas  and 
Donald  E.  of  London.  He  was  pre- 
deceased by  Mrs.  Clarence  (Mar- 


guerite) Coombs  of  Florida,  Rev. 
Herman  (Jack)  of  Toronto,  Mrs. 
Lloyd  (Helen)  Mills  of 
Framingham,  Mass.,  Charles  A.  of 
Toronto  And  Fred  T.  of  St. 
Catharines. 

Fr.  Kenneth  MacAulay,  the  Scar- 
boro Superior  General,  noted  that 
“another  of  the  pioneers  of  our 
Scarboro  family  has  proved  his  love 
for  God  by  being  involved  as  a mis- 
sionary in  the  lives  of  the  poor  and 
downtrodden.  Bill  was  a mission- 
ary priest  for  52  years.  During  this 
time  he  rarely  enjoyed  good  health. 
Yet  his  dedication  and  his  very  real 
love  for  the  poor  have  been  an  inspi- 
ration to  all  who  knew  him.  He  was 
a man  of  deep  faith,  anxious  to  be 
present  to  the  poor  and  willing  to 
be  an  instrument  in  God’s  hands  in 
carrying  out  mission  activity.  Bill’s 
inspiring  life  is  an  example  for  all  of 
us  to  follow.”  • 


On  the  afternoon  of  February 
25th,  at  the  Scarboro  Central 
House  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Fr.  Bill  McNabb  passed  away  after  a 
lengthy  illness.  The  funeral  was 
held  the  following  day  and  the  bur- 
ial took  place  in  Fr.  Bill’s  parish  in 
Fundacion  de  Sabana  Buey. 

In  a phone  call,  Fr.  Lionel  Walsh, 


Padre  Luis 

Mr.  Gerry  Heffeman,  SFM. 


The  author,  Mr.  Gerry  Heffernan,  is  from  Douro,  Ontario.  Gerry  is 
presently  assigned  to  the  parish  of  San  Jose  de  Ocoa  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic.  He  writes  about  Fr.  Lou  Quinn,  SFM,  the  pastor. 
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To  many,  the  building  of  a road, 
a canal  or  a school  may  appear 
to  be  a purely  secular  task.  However, 
when  you  can  bring  together  some 
200  men  from  distinct  communities 
volunteering  one  day  a week  to  such 
works,  then,  the  making  of  a road,  a 
canal  or  a school  can  provide  Chris- 
tians with  a concrete  means  to 
express  their  true  brotherly  concern 
and  love  for  one  another— an  oppor- 
tunity to  demonstrate  Christ’s  love 
through  their  actions.  It  often  hap- 
pens too  that  even  people  who  pro- 
fess to  other  religious  beliefs  and 
who  find  it  impossible  to  under- 


Fr.  Lou  Quinn,  SFM. 
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stand  Christian  doctine  are  more 
quickly  able  to  understand  social 
change  and  the  vital  need  of  work- 
ing together  for  the  achievement  of 
common  goals.  There  is  fellowship 
and  fraternal  concern  that  stems 
from  working  side  by  side  swinging 
a pick  and  shovel  to  realize  commu- 
nity needs  and  such  activity  can  lay 
the  groundwork  for  a better  tomor- 
row for  any  number  of  people. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  pro- 
jects which  Canadian  Scarboro 
Father,  Lou  Quinn,  attempts  with 
his  people  in  San  Jose  de  Ocoa.  He 
firmly  believes  that  creating  the 
right  conditions  for  a more  human 
way  of  life  is  a necessary  first  step 
for  people  to  receive  the  Gospel. 
Hence,  a great  deal  of  his  time  is 
spent  in  setting  up  credit  unions 
and  cooperatives  to  bring  some  mea: 
sure  of  economic  independence  to 
poor  people;  running  experimental 
farms  to  improve  the  quality  of 
crops;  promoting  educational  pro- 
grams to  alleviate  the  problems  of 
illiteracy;  setting  up  housing  co-ops 
so  that  the  poor  can  have  decent 
housing.  Two  projects  which  are 
receiving  special  attention  at 
present  are  that  of  soil  conservation 
and  reforestation.  This  is  an 
extremely  mountainous  region  and 
they  must  grow  their  crops  on  the 
steep  mountainsides.  Urgent  ter- 
racing and  reforestation  projects  are 
now  underway  to  prevent  minimum 
erosion  and  loss  of  valuable  soil  due 
to  heavy  rains.  Beyond  this,  time  is 
set  aside  for  the  study  and  enquiry 
into  new  techniques,  new  attitudes 
and  approaches  that  will  surely 
assist  the  poor  in  their  struggle. 

The  task  is  one  of  love.  And  by  love 
I mean  love  of  neighbour— concerns 
for  adequate  food  for  everyone, 
decent  housing,  medical  services, 
education— in  other  words,  a society 
of  brothers  and  sisters.  Fr.  Lou 
speaks  with  ease  and  passion  as  he 
strives  to  mobilize  the  social  con- 
sciences of  his  congregation.  “Our 
ministry,”  he  states  further,  “takes 
in  the  whole  man  and  all  his  prob- 
lems.” For  too  many  the  rule  of  life 


Mr.  Gerry  Heffernan,  SFM. 


here  is  a shack,  insufficent  food, 
very  little  or  no  land,  no  hope  and  no 
future.  “Hence,  to  be  a follower  of 
the  gospel,  it  is  not  sufficient  that 
we  only  come  together  to  pray  and 
to  worship  but  at  the  same  time  we 
must  become  extremely  aware  of 
one  another  and  be  sensitive  to  his 
needs,  his  hurts  and  his  aspirations 
and  this  awareness  must  prompt  us 
to  action.” 

This  involves  such  a third  world 
community  as  San  Jose  de  Ocoa  and 
its  surrounding  territory  in  the  task 
of  helping  people  toward  the  self- 
realization  of  their  own  dignity, 
capabilities  and  rights  as  human 
beings.  People  liberate  themselves 
only  by  the  painful  time-consuming 
and  demanding  process  of  learning, 
acting  and  working  together.  Self- 
help  projects  allow  people  to  become 
more  involved  in  the  needs  and  des- 
tiny of  the  community  as  well  as  the 
betterment  of  the  lives  of  the  poor 
themselves.  Over  the  years  it  has 
been  really  awe-inspiring  to  realize 
the  great  number  of  people  who 
have  come  forward  to  share  their 
time,  talents  and  skills  for  the  bene- 
fit of  others,  especially  poor  people. 

The  majority  of  the  80,000  people 
in  this  mountainous  area  depend  in 
one  way  or  another  on  the  land  for 
survival.  If  they  are  lucky  enough  to 
own  their  own  land  it  is  undoubt- 
edly poor,  mountainous  and  too 
small  to  be  economically  viable. 
Furthermore,  soil  preparation,  till- 
ing, planting  and  harvesting  are 
still  done  mainly  by  hand  labour 
and  farming  with  a hoe  and  a 
machette  can  be  pretty  primitive 
and  tough  by  any  standard.  The 
chances  are  even  greater  that  the 
farmer  has  no  land  at  all  and 
depends  on  sporadic  work  opportu- 
nities as  a seasonal  coffee  picker  or 
hit-and-miss  tiller  of  the  soil  for  oth- 
ers. 

In  1965  ‘Padre  Luis’,  as  he  is  affec- 
tionately known  in  these  parts, 
arrived  to  take  over  as  pastor  of  the 
parish  of  San  Jose  de  Ocoa.  He  has 
tried  to  make  people  aware  of  the 
situation  in  which  he  or  she  lives. 


Not  only  aware  of  it,  but  above  all 
aware  that  they  can  change  it. 
Important  Christian  ‘basic  com- 
munities’ have  been  organized  in 
which  a core  of  local  leaders  have 
been  taught  to  relate  the  gospel  to 
their  own  struggles  for  social  and 
economic  justice.  These  leaders,  in 
turn,  have  been  able  to  help  other 
poor  people  to  recognize— and 
change— some  social  structures 
which  condemn  them  to  a life  of  pov- 
erty. The  poor  here  are  indeed  vic- 
tims of  unjust  structures  of 
domination  and  dependence.  They 
are  exploited  in  all  aspects  of  the 
system  from  the  mother  who  spends 
a 9-hour  shift  cleaning  coffee  for  the 
meagre  return  of  two  pesos  to  the 
poor  farmer  who  loses  his  land  and 
means  of  survival  to  the  large  land 
owner  who  easily  squeezes  him  out. 
These  social  and  economic  issues 
have  to  be  addressed.  There  is  an 
expression  that  ‘an  empty  stomach 
has  no  ears.’  The  problem  of  just 
making  a living  is  so  acute  that  for 
many  people  it  is  their  only  concern. 
Religious  matters  often  take  a back 
seat— sheer  survival  becomes  a 24- 
hour  a day  occupation.  Poor  people 
are  more  inclined  to  listen,  to  learn 
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Fr.  Charles  MacDonald  (left)  a priest  engineer  from  BE.  I.  who  assisted  in  the 
building  of  the  irrigation  canal 


and  to  work  together  if  there  is  a 
hope  that  they  can  better  their 
standard  of  living. 

Hence,  ‘Padre  Luis’  went  to  the  peo- 
ple. He  assured  them  that  he  was 
not  only  interested  in  their  religious 
development  but  in  their  complete 
human  development.  Tbgether  the 
new  priest  and  the  people  tried  to 
analyze  the  root  causes  of  their  prob- 
lems and  together  they  searched  for 
solutions.  The  needs  were  legion  but 
they  did  arrive  at  one  good  starting 
point.  Tb  make  any  type  of  change  or 
reform  possible  it  was  primarily 
necessary  to  form  a social  con- 
science which  promoted  a real  atmo- 
sphere of  mutual  trust.  Nobody 
trusted  anybody  else.  The  history  of 
past  community  enterprises  had 
quite  often  ended  in  speculation  and 
scandal.  The  honest  men  with  orga- 
nizing ability  were  slow  to  commit 
themselves  to  any  new  effort.  The 
few  farmers  who  had  a few  extra 
pesos  preferred  to  keep  their  funds 
under  their  own  hands,  stuffed  in  a 
mattress  or  behind  a loose  board  in 
the  wall.  A new  and  improved  seed 
was  highly  suspect.  These  people 
could  not  conceive  of  an  effort  des- 
tined for  their  own  good  and  inter- 
ests. Padre  Luis  insisted  that  to  lift 
themselves  out  of  their  misery  the 


poor  had  to  co-operate  and  work 
together.  They  had  to  have  faith  in 
themselves  and  in  their  own  capa- 
bilities to  solve  their  own  problems. 
A credit  union  could  be  a partial 
solution  to  their  financial  difficul- 
ties. A co-operative  housing  project 
entailing  a few  pesos  a month  and 
one  day  of  work  a week  could  give  a 
person  decent  housing— a training 
centre  where  a boy  could  learn  skills 
like  carpentry— a sewing  school 
where  a girl  could  be  trained  in  the 
art  of  sewing.  Agricultural  experts 
could  be  brought  in  to  teach  and 
show  the  farmers  how  to  make  bet- 
ter use  of  their  land.  Possibly  a 
canal  could  be  constructed  to  convey 
water  through  the  mountains  to 
irrigate  their  crops— maybe  even  a 
road  or  two  to  assist  farmers  in  get- 
ting their  produce  to  market.  In  a 
way  all  these  proposals  must  have 
seemed  like  tall  dreams  but  the  peo- 
ple were  enthused.  This  new  priest 
wearing  the  straw  hat  and  the  blue 
faded  jeans  always  spoke  to  them  in 
terms  of  hope  and  he  seemed  to  have 
such  confidence  in  their  capabili- 
ties. 

All  these  exciting  projects  and 
even  others  gradually  got  off  the 
ground  and  one  can  only  begin  to 
imagine  the  extensive  planning  and 


arduous  administrative  tasks 
involved  to  say  nothing  about  the 
physical  labour  entailed.  Capable 
people  blossomed  to  fill  key  leader- 
ship positions  and  many  people 
gave  generously  of  their  time  assist- 
ing at  necessary  meetings.  It  took 
four  years  but  finally,  through  the 
combined  efforts  of  many  individ- 
uals, communities,  student  organi- 
zations, foreign  help  and  financial 
aid,  the  canal  became  a reality.  It 
measured  seven  kilometres  in 
length  and  served  to  irrigate  the 
mountainsides  and  an  extended 
area  of  1,200  hectares  (2,965  acres). 

It  would  be  an  understatement  to 
say  that  the  people  were  proud  of 
what  they  had  been  able  to  accom- 
plish by  working  together.  They 
were  elated.  The  road  they  con- 
structed involved  a lot  of  hard  work 
with  picks  and  shovels  but  it  was 
worth  it.  The  poor  people  became 
convinced  that  they  really  could 
improve  their  standard  of  living  by 
working  together. 

I shall  not  soon  forget  my  first  few 
days  in  San  Jose  de  Ocoa.  I arrived 
August  26,  1979.  Five  days  later 
Hurricane  David  arrived  with  240 
kilometre  winds.  Four  days  later 
came  Hurricane  Frederick  with 
four  days  of  continuous  rains.  These 
were  indeed  difficult  days  for  every- 
one. The  coffee  crop,  an  important 
one  in  this  region,  had  for  all  practi- 
cal purposes  been  destroyed.  Food 
became  very  scarce.  Many  people 
lost  absolutely  everything.  I remem- 
ber well  the  number  of  committees 
that  were  quickly  put  together  to 
look  after  the  most  pressing  needs. 
Crews  were  sent  out  with  hammers 
and  saws  to  repair  homes;  others 
took  to  cleaning  up  the  town  of 
fallen  trees  and  other  rubbish;  oth- 
ers became  involved  in  the  medical 
needs  of  the  sick;  others  took  care  of 
transporting  food  to  the  distant 
camp  areas. 

One  reality  that  troubled  every-  | 
one  in  those  post  hurricane  days 
was  the  number  of  people  who  were 
seeking  refuge  in  schools,  unused 
factories  and  other  buildings  to  say 
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nothing  of  those  who  were  forced  to 
move  in  with  neighbours  and  rela- 
tives in  already  crowded  quarters. 
These  families  somehow  existed, 
huddled  together  in  circumstances 
of  no  water,  no  lights  and  a continu- 
ous atmosphere  of  smoke,  flies  and 
uncleanliness.  The  church  housed 
refugees  for  several  months  and  I 
can  still  remember  Sister  Mary  Jo, 
a Canadian  Sister  with  the  Reli- 
gious Hospitallers  of  Saint  Joseph, 
arriving  at  the  church  nightly  with 
a ration  of  chocolate  milk  and  bread 
for  the  refugees.  I recall  one  evening 
when  concerned  people  gathered 
together  to  discuss  the  fate  of  all  the 
refugees  of  the  hurricane.  ‘Padre 
Luis’  proposed  a long  range  plan  in 
which  the  refugees  themselves 
would  be  involved  in  the  construc- 
tion of  their  own  homes.  Their 
homes  would  be  made  safe  so  that 
they  would  withstand  well  the  wind 
and  the  rain.  At  the  disposal  of  the 
refugees  would  be  a dump  truck  to 
transport  the  needed  materials  and 
a block  machine  whereby  the  people 
could  manufacture  their  own 
blocks.  It  was  planned  that  over  750 
homes  would  be  built. 

I must  admit  that  I was  a bit  skep- 
tical as  to  the  success  of  such  a ven- 
ture not  only  because  of  limited 
funds  but  more  so  because  of  the 
tremendous  trust  that  ‘Padre  Luis’ 
seemed  to  be  putting  in  these  unfor- 
tunate victims  of  the  hurricanes. 
True,  the  building  of  the  canal,  the 
building  of  roads  and  other  impres- 
sive community  and  self-help  pro- 
jects were  already  successful 
history.  However,  to  ask  the  poor, 
most  of  them  unlettered,  jobless, 
landless,  unskilled  and  suffering 
from  malnutrition  and  its  conse- 
quent ailments,  to  be  in  charge  of 
cooperatively  building  their  own 
homes  seemed  to  me  a different  ball 
game.  Besides  participating  in  the 
construction  of  their  own  homes 
each  family  had  to  promise  to  repay 
25%  of  the  total  cost  of  the  house  at  a 
rate  of  one  or  two  pesos  per  month. 

Gradually  the  housing  projects  in 
10  selected  areas  took  shape.  Homes 


went  up.  People  slowly  conquered 
the  fear  of  their  own  inadequacies. 
Leaders  emerged  within  each  com- 
munity directing  each  development 
project  and  making  decisions  on 
matters  having  to  do  with  commu- 
nal life.  It  was  beautiful  to  see— 
truly  amazing  to  witness  how  the 
right  motivation  gets  people  to 
apply  their  capabilities.  The  partici- 
pants actually  seemed  to  enjoy  their 
work  on  the  houses  and  often  gave 
more  time  per  week  than  the 
required  two  days.  Even  the  women 
and  children  participated  excitedly 
in  the  work.  As  I write  this  article 
735  families,  refugees  of  the  hurri- 
cane, have  moved  into  their  new 
homes.  They  are  deservedly  proud  of 
what  they  have  accomplished. 

When  people  speak  about  ‘Padre 
Luis’  it  is  mostly  always  in  terms  of 
his  deep  social  involvement.  His 
unique  organizational  ability  and 
persuasiveness  to  see  a job  through 
are  evident,  as  is  his  ability  to  artic- 
ulate clearly  the  problems  at  home. 
He  drives  a bull  dozer  and  tinkers 
easily  with  a cement  mixer.  He 
often  has  grease  spots  on  his  trou- 
sers. On  his  book  shelf  can  be  found 
agricultural  and  reforestation  man- 
uals. He  is  a natural  leader  and 
seems  to  instill  a great  confidence  in 


fellow  workers.  However,  such 
emphasis  often  tends  to  miss  his 
deep  recognition  of  priesthood.  He  is 
primarily  a priest,  a priest  who  is 
trying  hard  to  be  faithful  to  the  poor. 
He  is  a priest  with  an  extremely 
deep  faith  in  God,  in  man  and  in  his 
capabilities.  He  is  a priest  who 
brings  Christ  to  people  through  the 
Mass  and  the  sacraments.  However, 
he  also  hopes  to  bring  Christ  to  the 
people  in  a way  in  which  they  have 
never  seen  Him  before— in  produc- 
tive farms  that  will  speak  of  the 
providence  of  God,  in  co-operative 
projects  that  will  reflect  Christian 
charity  that  can  serve  to  unite  peo- 
ple, in  training  centres  that  will 
enable  people  to  realize  their  God- 
given  talents  and  skills. 

But  above  all,  in  talking  to  the 
farmer,  to  the  people  whose  lives 
have  been  deeply  touched  by  Lou 
Quinn,  one  hears  of  the  empathy 
and  deep  concern  for  others;  his  abil- 
ity to  identify  fully  with  the  suffer- 
ings and  needs  of  the  poor. 
Ramosito,  a poor  toothless  camper 
sino  from  the  distant  camp  of  La 
Vijia,  used  these  words  to  describe 
‘Padre  Luis.’  “El  es  uno  cle  nostros” 
(He  is  one  of  us.)  I don’t  think  I can 
add  anything  else.* 
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More  than  a Mustard  Seed 


Fr.  Shay  Cullen 

Fr.  Shay  Cullen  is  a Columban 
missionary.  The  area  he  writes  about 
is  a neighbouring  parish  ofCristo 
Luz  del  Mundo  where  three 
Scarboro  missionaries  are  presently 

working 

A battered  bus  passed  nearby 
churning  up  a dust-cloud  of  yel- 
low powder  thicker  than  custard.  It 
was  only  a few  moments  until  a 
wind  caught  it  and  whirled  it  down 
the  broken  unpaved  streets  filling 
our  eyes  and  nostrils  and  filtering 
its  way  into  the  shacks  and  shan- 
ties, it  added  a bitter  taste  to  the 
cooking  pots  of  the  poor. 


“Despite  the  lively  spirit  of  self-help 
and  co-operation,  much  deprivation 
and  poverty  remains  throughout  the 
sprawling  settlement ” 


The  dust  is  the  least  of  the  pro- 
blems of  the  80,000  or  so  people  in 
the  parish  of  Thhuantinsuyo  on  the 
outskirts  of  Lima,  Peru.  Subsistence 
and  survival  are  the  main  concerns 
of  these  people  who  struggle  with 
unemployment,  malnutrition,  little 
water  (2  hours  on  alternate  days) 
and  sickness.  Death  is  sometimes 
sudden,  at  times  slow  and  lingering 
and  yet  the  majority  are  survivors. 
Ib  survive  day-after-day,  just  keep- 
ing ahead  of  hunger  and  disease,  is 
a source  of  satisfaction  and  even 
happiness.  Yet  it  is  a fragile  victory, 
as  I found  out  when  I went  to  visit 
Victoria  Ramirez,  her  husband  and 
their  seven  children. 

Victoria’s  two-roomed  shack  was 
perched  on  the  stoney  hillside,  one 
of  hundreds  supporting  each  other 
as  they  staggered  across  the  rocky 
wasteland.  It  was  like  the  homes  of 
millions  around  the  globe,  put 
together  with  the  discarded  rubbish 
of  people  with  better  things  in  life. 
The  roof  straddled  four  low  uneven 
walls  at  a dangerous  angle  and  was 
held  there  by  the  weight  of  old  tires 
and  stones  from  the  hillside.  Dust 
laden  bamboo  matting  made  up  the 
walls  and  the  floor  was  packed 
earth;  hard  and  smooth  from  the 
patter  of  bare  feet  of  the  seven  chil- 
dren moving  in  and  out  of  the  pan- 
try size  home. 

With  me  were  Fr.  Michael  Kelly 
and  Paddy  Carr,  a Columbian  semi- 
narian on  overseas  training.  We 
went  to  visit  Victoria  to  hear  about 
her  efforts  to  prevent  a local  politi- 
cal group  from  taking  over  the 
mother’s  club  of  which  she  was  the 
elected  head.  They  had  a child-feed- 
ing programme  which  she  and  forty 
mothers  had  organized  in  their 
area.  They  had  built  a small  red 
brick  feeding  center  with  their  own 
hands  and  were  now  able  to  supple- 


ment the  diet  of  more  than  300  chil- 
dren. The  raffles  and  bingo  help  to 
keep  it  going  together  with  food 
donated  by  the  Catholic  Relief  Soci- 
ety. 

The  mother’s  clubs,  the  red-brick 
center  and  the  child-feeding  are 
active  indications  of  how  the  poor 
can  take  care  of  their  own  if  given 
freedom  and  a helping  hand.  Fr. 
Michael  told  me,  “There  is  an  edu- 
cational process  going  on  here,  it  is 
not  merely  a hand-out  programme, 
the  food  prevents  disease  and  brain 
damage  but  equally  important  is 
the  fact  that  people  set  it  up  and  run 
it  themselves.  The  people  here,  have 
a deeper  appreciation  of  their  dig- 
nity and  this  comes  from  faith  and 
doing  things  together  for  them- 
selves.” He  explained  that  the  elec- 
tricity, water  and  sanitation  were 
installed  by  the  people’s  own  efforts. 

Although  almost  half  of  Lima’s 
population  still  has  no  such  utili- 
ties, the  people  in  this  part  of  the 
parish  put  in  their  own,  including 
the  footpaths.  They  even  pave  the 
roads,  section  by  section  when  they 
can  afford  it.  Each  family  is  respon- 
sible for  the  section  in  front  of  their 
own  house.  The  very  poor,  such  as 
Victoria  do  not  as  yet  share  in  such 
utilities  and  depend  on  a water 
truck  which  comes  by  in  a storm  of 
dust  every  two  days  delivering 
undrinkable  water,  which  without 
boiling  is  a source  of  much  disease. 

In  the  turmoil  of  local  Peruvian 
politics  self-reliant  community 
efforts  are  frowned  upon  if  they  are 
done  independent  of  the  neighbor- 
hood political  factions.  In  the  case  of 
Victoria’s  feeding  center  one  such 
group  saw  it  as  a source  of  power 
and  influence  in  the  community  and 
so  were  trying  to  take  it  over.  But 
the  determination  etched  on  her 
weathered  Indian  face  and  the  soli- 

, 


They  look  up  to  St  Martin  de  Torres  as  their  ally.  . . the  patron  of  social  justice  in  Lima 


darity  of  the  women  at  the  feeding 
center  convinced  me  that  there  was 
more  than  “mustard-seed-faith” 
sprouting  in  this  dusty  corner  of  the 
world.  Much  of  the  strength  and 
inspiration  of  these  Catholics  comes 
from  their  Faith  in  Jesus  as  their 
friend  and  liberator.  They  come 
together  for  adult  education  classes 
and  bible  reflection  and  they  look  up 
to  St.  Martin  de  Porres  as  their  ally, 
whose  statue  they  carry  in  proces- 
sion on  various  holidays.  St.  Martin, 
himself  the  son  of  negro  slaves 
brought  to  Peru  to  work  on  the 
sugar  plantations  during  Spanish 

ff 


times  has  become  the  patron  of 
Social  Justice  in  Lima.  In  this  spirit 
the  women  see  their  work  for  social 
justice  as  an  act  of  faith  and  love  for 
their  neighbor. 

Despite  the  lively  spirit  of  self- 
help  and  cooperation,  much  depri- 
vation and  poverty  remains 
throughout  the  sprawling  settle- 
ment, the  biggest  is  in  Thhuantin- 
suyo.  This  shanty  town  stretching 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  see  in  the  dust- 
filled  sunshine  was  created  over- 
night. Well  organized,  thousands  of 
urban  poor,  poured  onto  vacant  land 
in  a single  night  and  set  up  their 


shanties.  There  was  nothing  the 
police  could  do.  If  there  is  no  major 
retaliation  within  48  hours  of  these 
“invasions”  the  shanty  town  is 
there  to  stay.  The  government  calls 
them  Pueblos  Jovenes,  or  young  vil- 
lages and  apparently  tries  to  forget 
them. 

The  living  conditions  are  bad; 
there  is  no  running  water,  sanita- 
tion or  electricity,  nor  are  there 
schools  for  the  children.  The  moth- 
ers become  street  vendors  in  down- 
town Lima,  walking  the  splendid 
streets  fronted  by  the  remains  of 
Spanish  colonial  palaces  and  mod- 
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oppression  began  and  continued 
even  after  independence  in  1924.  In 
1968  when  social  unrest  was  com- 
ing to  the  boil,  the  generals  took 
over  and  promulgated  much  needed 
land  reform.  But  without  continu- 
ous support  the  small  holdings 
failed  as  did  other  reforms  and  by 
1980  they  handed  back  the  govern- 
ment to  civilian  rule,  the  economy 
was  in  a shambles  and  hunger  wide- 
spread. 

The  new  government  of  Fernando 
Belaunde  Terry  has  tried  to  deal 
with  the  problems  in  many  ways 
but  new  property  laws  leave  open- 
ings for  the  former  landlords  to 
claim  back  their  huge  holdings  in 
the  Sierra  and  elsewhere.  This  has 
led  to  conflict  in  the  Southern  Sierra 
region  where  in  some  places  hired 
gangs  are  used  to  drive  off  small 
Indian  farmers  by  intimidating 
them  with  guns  and  burnings.  Sev- 
eral Bishops  have  stood  by  their  peo- 
ple to  defend  their  rights  and  have 
become  themselves  the  object  of 
slander,  armed  attacks,  bombs  and 
death  threats.  Some  have  been 
called  communist  subversives  in  an 
effort  to  discredit  them  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people,  to  which  Carmelite 
Bishop  Quinn  of  Secuani  replied:  “It 
is  a sad  situation  where  priests  are 
called  communists,  as  if  they  (the 
communists)  had  a monopoly  on 
social  justice.” 

Travelling  from  Puno  to  Secuani 
one  can  see  the  small  unassisted 
farms,  the  poor  land,  the  growing 
population,  together  with  the  gath- 
ering clouds  of  violence,  the  migra- 
tion to  the  coastal  cities  is 
continuing  at  an  increasing  pace. 

Yet  there  is  hope  among  those  who 
have  settled  around  the  faded  colo- 
nial cities,  like  the  hope  of  Victoria 
and  her  neighbors,  a hope  for  free- 
dom from  poverty  and  want.  As  I left 
her  humble  home  and  crossed  the 
hillside  topped  by  a cross  sprouting 
a spear,  a cock  and  the  rising  sun  I 
could  see  where  they  got  their  hope 
and  courage  to  continue  down  the 
long  dusty  road  to  freedom  and 
peace.* 


“They  had  a child-feeding  program  which  she  and  forty  mothers  had  orga- 
nized in  their  area.” 


“They  came  together  for  adult  education  classes  and  bible  reflection.” 


ern  super-stores  catering  to  the  lav- 
ish taste  of  the  rich.  Others  take  in 
laundry  but  have  to  walk  a long  way 
for  water. 

The  minimum  wage  in  Peru  is 
about  $80  a month  for  regular  jobs, 
which  are  far  and  few.  The  Peruvian 
government  itself  says  that  $200  is 
the  minimum  necessary  to  live  nor- 
mally with  a family  of  five. 

In  1947  the  population  of  Lima 
was  a mere  one-half  million,  now  it 
is  five  million.  Most  live  in  the 


shanty  towns.  They  are  people  who 
have  migrated  from  the  High  Sierra 
region  of  Peru  where  the  Peruvian 
Indians  tilled  for  generations  in 
peace  until  one  tribe,  the  Inca,  over- 
powered them  and  began  a rule  of 
oppression.  This  curious  mixture  of 
totalitarianism  and  communal  liv- 
ing built  a startling  hunger  free 
empire  at  enormous  cost  but  was 
eventually  crushed  by  the 
onslaught  of  the  conquering  Span- 
ish and  an  era  of  even  greater 
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MESSAGE  OF  HIS  HOLINESS 
POPE  JOHN  PAUL  II  FOR  LENT  1984 


Dear  Brothers  and  Sisters  in  Christ, 

How  many  times  have  we  read  and  listened  to  the 
awesome  text  from  Chapter  25  of  the  Gospel  according 
to  Saint  Matthew:  “When  the  Son  of  man  comes  in  his 
glory ...  he  will  say . . . ‘Come  O blessed  of  my  father 
. . . for  I was  hungry  and  you  gave  me  food ...’”! 

Yes,  the  Redeemer  of  the  world  experiences  the  hun- 
gers of  all  his  hungry  brothers  and  sisters.  He  suffers 
with  those  who  cannot  feed  their  bodies:  all  those  peo- 
ples that  are  victims  of  drought  or  unfavourable  eco- 
nomic conditions,  all  those  families  affected  by 
unemployment  or  scarcity  of  work.  And  yet  our  earth 
can  and  must  feed  all  its  inhabitants,  from  the  youngest 
children  to  the  aged,  and  including  all  the  categories  of 
those  who  work. 

Christ  also  suffers  with  those  who  rightly  hunger  for 
justice  and  for  respect  for  their  human  dignity;  he 
suffers  with  those  who  are  deprived  of  their  fundamen- 
tal liberties,  with  those  who  are  neglected  or,  worse  still, 
exploited  in  their  state  of  poverty. 


Christ  suffers  with  those  who  yearn  for  an  equitable 
and  universal  peace,  while  this  peace  is  being  destroyed 
or  threatened  by  so  many  conflicts  and  by  a senseless 
and  excessive  build-up  of  arms.  Can  we  be  allowed  to 
forget  that  the  world  is  meant  to  be  built,  not  destroyed? 

In  a word,  Christ  suffers  with  all  the  victims  of  mate- 
rial, moral  and  spiritual  poverty. 

“I  was  hungry  and  you  gave  me  food . . . , I was  a 
stranger  and  you  welcomed  me . . . , I was  sick  and  you 
visited  me,  I was  in  prison  and  you  came  to  me”  (Mt. 
25:35-36).  It  is  to  each  one  of  us  that  these  words  will  be 
addressed  at  the  Day  of  Judgment.  But  they  already 
challenge  us  and  judge  us. 

Giving  from  our  surplus  and  even  from  what  we  need 
for  ourselves  is  not  always  a spontaneous  reaction  of  our 
nature.  It  is  precisely  for  this  reason  that  we  must 
constantly  cast  a fraternal  glance  at  our  fellow  human 
beings  and  their  lives;  it  is  precisely  for  this  reason  that 
we  stimulate  within  ourselves  this  hunger  and  thirst 
for  sharing,  for  justice  and  for  peace,  so  that  we  shall 
really  undertake  deeds  that  will  help  to  assist  individ- 
uals and  peoples  that  are  hard  pressed. 

Dear  brothers  and  sisters,  at  this  season  of  Lent  in  the 
Jubilee  Year  of  the  Redemption,  let  us  be  more  deeply 
converted;  let  us  be  more  sincerely  reconciled  with  God 
and  with  our  neighbour.  Then  this  spirit  of  penance, 
sharing  and  fasting  will  be  translated  into  real  action, 
which  your  local  Churches  will  certainly  urge  upon  you. 

“Each  one  must  do  as  he  has  made  up  his  mind,  not 
reluctantly  or  under  compulsion,  for  God  loves  a cheer- 
ful giver.”  This  exhortation  of  Saint  Paul  to  the  Corin- 
thians is  extremely  relevant  today  (2  Cor.  9:7).  May  you 
be  enabled  to  feel  the  deep  joy  that  comes  from  sharing 
food,  from  giving  a welcome  to  a stranger,  from  assisting 
in  the  human  advancement  of  the  poor,  from  obtaining 
work  for  the  unemployed,  from  the  honest  and  coura- 
geous exercise  of  your  civic,  social  and  professional 
responsibilities,  from  the  peace  experienced  in  your 
homes  and  in  all  your  relationships  with  others!  All  of 
this  reflects  the  Love  of  God,  to  which  we  must  be 
converted.  Love  inseparable  from  the  so-  often  urgent 
service  of  our  neighbour.  Let  us  desire,  and  let  us 
deserve,  to  hear  Christ  tell  us  at  the  last  day  that 
inasmuch  as  we  did  good  to  one  of  the  least  of  his 
brethren  we  did  it  to  him!* 
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PALM  SUNDAY 

“They  took  branches  of 
palm  and  went  out  to 
meet  Him,  shouting 
‘Hosanna!  Blessings  on 
the  King  of  Israel,  who 
comes  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord’.” 

Jn.  12:13 


HOLY  SATURDAY 


Liturgy  — Easter  Vigil 


“Dear  friends  in  Christ, 
on  this  most  Holy 
Night,  when  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  passed  from 
death  to  life,  the  Church 
invites  her  children 
throughout  the  world  to 
come  together  in  vigil 
and  prayer.” 


GOOD  FRIDAY 


> 


“When  Jesus  had  cried 
out  in  a loud  voice,  He 
said,  ‘Father,  into  your 
hands  I commit  My 
spirit.’  With  these  words 
He  breathed  His  last.” 

Lk.  23:46 


WEEK 


EASTER  — With  the 
disciples  at  Emmaus 

“Now  while  He  was 
with  them  at  table,  He 
took  the  bread  and  said 
the  blessing;  then  He 
broke  it  and  handed  it  to 
them.  And  their  eyes 
were  opened  and  they 
recognized  Him.” 

Lk.  24:  30-31 
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Ifyiu  make  My  Wirl  your  kime  you  will 
imleed  be  My  Disciples.'  <jn.a:3i> 


THE  TRANSFIGURATION 


CC  T esus  took  with  him,  Peter  and  James  and 
Cj  his  brother  John  and  led  them  up  a high  moun- 
tain where  they  would  be  alone.  There  in  their  presence 
he  was  transfigured;  his  face  shone  like  the  sun  and  his 
clothes  became  as  white  as  the  light.”  Mt.  17:2,3. 

A short  time  before  the  Transfiguration-event  nar- 
rated in  the  gospel,  Jesus  spoke  to  his  disciples  of  his 
impending  death.  On  that  occasion  he  referred  to  the 
passion-death-resurrection  happenings  that  were  to 
come;  that  he  was  destined  to  go  to  Jerusalem  where  he 
would  suffer  grievously,  be  put  to  death,  and  afterwards 
be  raised  up  on  the  third  day.  Peter,  we  recall,  contra- 
dicted the  word  of  the  Lord.  “This  must  not  happen  to 
you ...”  Jesus  rebuked  Peter  in  no  gentle  terms:  “Your 
way  of  thinking  is  man’s  way,  not  that  of  God.”  (Matt. 
16:23) 

Keeping  this  earlier  incident  in  mind,  let  us  look  at 
the  purpose  of  the  Transfiguration-event  as  it  presents 
itself  to  our  minds  now.  We  notice  that  it  revealed,  in 
some  way,  to  the  three  apostles  the  identity  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth:  that  he  was  (is)  Messiah,  Suffering  Servant, 
Son  of  God,  as  foretold  by  the  prophets,  on  his  way  to 
Jerusalem— and  to  the  Cross.  TTie  three  privileged  wit- 
nesses certainly  did  not  have  full  perception  of  this 
tremendous  truth,  but  the  experience  did  mysteriously 
condition  them  with  latent  inner  strength  to  meet  what 
was  to  come. 

In  the  scriptural  narrative,  we  learn  that  there 
appeared  on  Mt.  Tabor  with  the  transfigured  Jesus  two 
primary  servants  of  the  Word  of  God,  Moses  and  Elijah. 
As  the  apostles  experienced  the  extraordinary  event 
taking  place  before  them,  we  realize  now  that  they  were 
being  shown  their  Master  as  the  One  who  would  bring 
about  the  culmination  of  all  that  Yahweh  had  promised 


in  the  Law  and  through  the  Prophets.  Through  his 
death  and  resurrection,  the  Kingdom  of  God  was  to 
arrive,  perfectly  fulfilling  the  redemptive  will  of  the 
Father.  The  apostles,  undoubtedly,  did  not  grasp  the  full 
implication  of  what  was  happening,  but  they  heard  the 
voice  from  the  cloud  saying,  “This  is  my  Son,  the 
Beloved.  He  enjoys  my  favour.  Listen  to  him.”  (Matt. 
17:6)  This  supernatural  occurrence  revealed  Jesus  as 
the  ‘new  Moses’  whose  mission  it  was  to  declare  the 
definitive  WORD  of  Yahweh  to  humankind. 

Earlier  I mentioned  the  effect  of  this  experience  upon 
the  apostles  in  the  Good  Friday  testing-time  at  hand, 
suggesting  that  their  human  spirit  must  have  been 
strengthened  for  the  trials,  anguish,  and  heartaches  to 
come.  In  the  light  of  their  actual  behaviour  pattern 
from  Gethsemane  to  Calvary,  we  might  have  to  qualify 
our  thought  here;  yet  the  mysterious  workings  of  God, 
in  this  graced  event  on  Thbor,  indubitably  bore  fruit 
within  these  chosen  apostles  somewhere  during  the 
hard  moments  ahead. 

What  about  ourselves  in  this  connection?  All  Chris- 
tians have  their  Thbor  experiences.  These  certainly  are 
not  so  dramatic  as  that  of  Peter,  James  and  John;  yet 
they  do  bring  graces  that  are  given  us  to  affirm  our 
confidence  when  we  feel  abandoned  or  rejected.  They 
give  us  fresh  courage  when  we  are  disheartened;  they 
revitalize  our  spirit  in  times  of  sorrow  and  loneliness. 
Every  “transfiguration”  in  our  lives  is  an  instant  of 
God’s  loving  and  caring  presence  in  which  he  reveals 
himself  again,  sometimes  in  a manifestly  unusual  way 
but  most  often  subtly  and  gently.  We  need  to  become 
more  attentive  and  alert  to  his  interventions  in  our 
lives,  to  be  ready  for  them  and  quick  to  recognize  each 
as  it  comes  our  way.  Very  often  such  loving  touches  of 
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the  Spirit  come  in  ordinary  ways  that  we  frequently 
take  for  granted:  someone’s  kind  word  or  thoughtful  act; 
an  unexpected  manifestation  of  esteem  that  lets  us 
know  we  are  precious  and  worthy  of  being  cherished. 
These  are  the  experiences,  sometimes  peak  experi- 
ences, that  we  may  need  to  recall  when  faced  with  our 
share  of  human  trials  and  difficulties.  For  they  will 
often  bring  light  into  our  darkness,  hope  into  our  sor- 
row, joy  into  our  sadness,  and  transforming  love  into  our 
weariness. 

When  I reflect  upon  Abraham’s  vocation,  there  comes 
back  vividly  to  my  memory  a Sunday  evening  in  Sep- 
tember 1952  at  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help  Church  in 
Ibronto.  The  occasion  was  that  of  the  ceremony  for  the 
departure  of  six  missionaries  from  my  ordination  class 
who  were  going,  four  to  Japan,  two  to  the  Dominican 
Republic.  Father  Hugh  Sharkey,  guest  preacher,  lik- 
ened their  missionary  call  to  that  of  Abraham  to  whom 
Yahweh  had  said:  “ ‘Leave  your  country,  your  family, 
and  your  father’s  house,  for  the  land  that  I will  show 
you . . . ’ So  Abram  went  as  Yahweh  told  him.”  (Gen.  4:1- 
4)  Father  Sharkey  reminded  the  young  missionaries 
that  obeying  God’s  command  meant  for  Abraham  the 
uprooting  of  his  very  existence  and  demanded  radical 
trust  in  God’s  promise  to  him;  hence,  Abraham  could  be 
considered  an  exemplary  model  for  the  missionaries 
themselves. 

While  comparatively  few  may  receive  from  God  the 
vocation  to  leave  their  country  and  their  kindred,  all 
Christians  are  called  to  follow  Jesus  in  his  WAY;  all  are 
sent  to  be  his  witnesses  and  heralds  of  the  Good  News. 
Of  its  very  nature  the  Church  is  missionary:  all  Chris- 
tians are  called  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  Christ.  “He 
blazed  a trail  and  if  we  follow  it,  life  and  death  are  made 
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holy  and  take  on  a new  meaning.”  (The  Church  Ibday 
#22)  It  is  never  easy  to  follow  him  because  every  Thbor 
experience  carried  in  some  way  the  subsequent  neces- 
sity of  the  journey  to  Jerusalem  and  to  the  Cross.  Thus, 
for  each  of  us,  as  in  the  Paschal  Mystery  of  Jesus,  trials 
and  transfigurations  are  different  dimensions  of  the 
same  reality.  The  response  of  Abraham  was  necessary 
for  the  birth  of  Israel;  the  going  up  to  Jerusalem,  in  the 
fullness  of  its  meaning  for  Jesus  the  new  Abraham,  was 
necessary  for  the  birth  of  NEW  humanity,  brought  forth 
through  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  our  Lord. 
For  us  today,  the  message  from  the  Transfiguration,  as 
from  the  call  and  response  of  Abraham,  is  still  the  same: 
we  are  summoned  to  continue  the  mission  of  Jesus,  and 
our  fidelity  to  that  mission  is  assured  if  we  rely  on  the 
power  of  God  “who  saved  us  and  called  us  to  be  holy.”  (2 
Tim.  1:9)  Perhaps  our  prayer  this  Lent  may  bring  us 
more  deeply  into  such  confident  reliance  on  the  Lord 
and  into  more  intimate  union  with  the  WORD  who 
promised: 

“If  you  make  my  Word  your  home,  you  will  indeed  be 
my  disciples.”* 


mm® 


Shinto’s  most  common  symbol  is  the  “torii”  a kind  of  gateway  made  of  wood  and  painted  red 
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The  following  excerpt  is  from  a new 
book,  North  River  to  the  Land  of 
Cherry  Blossoms  written  by  Fr. 
Tom  Morrissey,  SFM,  of  North  River, 
Newfoundland.  Father  Tom  has 
spent  45  years  in  the  Orient  in  both 
China  and  Japan. 


In  Japan,  the  word  Buddhism 
immediately  brings  to  mind 
funerals,  cemeteries,  memorial 
services  for  the  dead,  rigid  rituals, 
priests  and  nuns  with  shaven  heads, 
temples  of  Buddhist  architecture 
very  reminiscent  of  China.  Finally, 
the  temple  bells  on  New  Year’s  Eve 
dolefully  toll  their  expiation  for  the 
one  hundred  and  eight  basic  faults 
committed  during  the  year. 

Shinto,  pronounced  “Shindoe”  in 
Japanese,  on  the  contrary,  connotes 
nature  and  life.  It’s  wedding  ceremo- 
nies and  the  purification  of  children, 
of  fields  and  ocean,  of  cars  and  ships, 
of  construction  sites  and  buildings 


in  their  initial  stage  of  construction. 
All  are  covered  in  a very  simple  rit- 
ual that  varies  rarely.  If  those  purifi- 
cation rites  really  express  the  minds 
of  those  requesting  them,  their 
world  must  truly  be  one  thoroughly 
infested  with  evil  spirits. 

The  word  used  for  these  purifica- 
tions is,  “o-har  ai”  in  Japanese, 
which  also  means  exorcism,  Shinto 
shrines  unlike  Buddhist  temples, 
are  architecturally  simple  and 
chaste.  Statues  are  not  exposed  to 
public  view.  Because  of  that,  believ- 
ers, and  that  means  an  immense 
number  of  people,  when  arriving  at 
a shrine  simply  bow  before  the 
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building  itself  and  clap  their  hands, 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  gods. 
Then  they  bow  their  heads  and  pray 
silently. 

Buddhism,  an  import  from  India 
via  China  and  Korea,  was  accepted 
by  Japan’s  native  religion,  Shinto. 
For  more  than  a thousand  years 
they  have  lived  together  peacefully 
and,  that  there  has  never  been  doc- 
trinal confrontation,  is  a boast  of 
some  Japanese.  Some  non-Japa- 
nese, on  the  contrary,  point  out  that 
such  lack  of  confrontation  demon- 
strates the  shallow  doctrine  of  both 
religious  systems  which  precludes 
voiced  disagreement.  Instead,  indif- 
ference to  religion  has  been  the 
unfortunate  result. 

Most  Japanese  consider  them- 
selves both  Buddhist  and  Shintoist. 
Doctrinal  differences  are  not  of  any 
concern  to  them.  So  a young  Japa- 
nese couple  will  marry  at  a Shinto 
shrine,  and  present  their  baby  to  the 
shrine  for  purification,  thirty-two 
days  after  birth,  if  a boy,  and  after 
thirty-three  days  if  a girl. 

At  the  death  of  his  parents,  how- 
ever, the  husband  will  arrange  to 
have  their  funerals  at  the  Buddhist 
temple.  Incidentally,  Shinto  does 
not  exclude  funerals  entirely,  nor 
does  Buddhism  exclude  wedding 
ceremonies.  In  both  instances, 
Shinto  priests  will  conduct  funeral 
services  and  Buddhist  priests  wed- 
ding ceremonies  especially  in  rural 
areas  where  the  appropriate  temple 
or  shrine  is  inconveniently  distant 
from  the  village. 

Shinto  began  as  nature  worship 
with  beliefs  centred  on  local  gods 
called  “kami”,  who  were  patrons 
and  protectors  of  certain  localities. 
In  time,  unusually  shaped  rocks, 
trees,  rivers,  mountains,  and  so  on, 
were  seen  as  concrete  manifesta- 
tions of  the  presence  of  those  gods, 
their  power  and  influence. 

The  Japanese  word  “Kami” 
translates  into  English  as  gods.  But 
I’m  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be 
better  to  define,  rather  than  trans- 
I late  it  as  spiritual  energy  or  forces 
>j  that  originate  both  in  supernatural 


beings  and  in  the  familiar  natural 
things  that  are  part  of  the  daily  life 
experience. 

Shinto’s  most  common  symbol  is 
the  “torii”,  a kind  of  gateway  made 
of  wood  and  painted  red  or  made  of 
stone  and  retaining  the  natural  col- 
our of  stone.  The  gateway  leads  to  a 
Shinto  shrine,  though  the  torii  is 
also  built  in  any  natural  setting 
that  inspires  awe  or,  perhaps,  a 
sense  of  the  presence  of  the  divine. 
In  the  main  fork  of  the  branches  of 
an  ancient  oak  tree,  for  example,  it 
is  not  unusual  to  see  a miniature 
torii.  In  mountain  areas,  too,  near 
rapids  of  rivers  or  by  picturesque 
streams,  one  sees  torii  of  different 
sizes  but  the  meaning  is  always  the 
same.  The  torii  is  the  gateway  to  the 
special  locality  and  its  gods. 

Were  Niagara  Falls  in  Japan 
there  would  be,  I’m  sure,  a massive 
gateway  to  guide  pilgrims  to  that 
very  special  expression  of  the  power 
of  the  gods  and  of  their  presence.  I 
often  think  that  the  Japanese  sense 
of  awe,  the  preternatural,  is 
restricted  to  the  visible,  inspiring, 
material  object  itself.  I don’t  think 
that  they  would  see  beyond  the 
beauty  of  the  sensible  the  awesome 
beauty  of  the  Creator  of  such  percep- 
tible delight. 

“Tbrii”  by  the  way,  means  ‘the  res- 
idence of  birds’,  if  the  Chinese  ideo- 
graphs are  directly  translated.  I was 
once  told  by  a devout  Shintoist  that 
it  really  meant  “roost”,  since  it  orig- 
inated in  the  days  when  birds,  espe- 
cially chickens,  were  offered  in 
sacrifice  at  Shinto  shrines.  After 
being  brought  to  the  shrine  the 
birds  were  placed  on  those  roosts  or 
‘torii’,  to  await  their  turn  as  sacrifi- 
cial offerings  to  the  gods. 

Ancestor  worship  has  always 
been  a part  of  the  Shinto  cult.  Using 
it,  therefore,  as  a vehicle  to  promote 
Emperor  worship  was  not  too  diffi- 
cult. For  more  than  two  hundred 
years  Japan  had  secluded  herself 
from  the  rest  of  the  world.  During 
that  time  the  rulers  of  the  country 
were  quite  unaware  of  the  progres- 
sive change  that  had  taken  place  in 


Europe.  In  1854,  when  Japan  reo- 
pened her  doors,  the  nation  was 
shocked  to  find  the  scientific,  medi- 
cal, military  and  colonization 
advances  that  had  taken  place  in 
the  Western  world.  Her  leaders 
began  a frantic  drive  to  catch  up 
with  Europe  and  America.  Not  hav- 
ing a religion  like  Christianity 
which  they  thought  united  peoples 
of  the  Western  world,  the  Japanese 
developed  a genius  for  improvising. 

New  concepts  were  thrust  upon 
the  people  who  were  taught  that 
they  had  originated  in  the  Imperial 
family  through  descent  from  the 
sun  goddess.  That  conceptual  seed, 
planted  in  the  receptive  minds  of  the 
masses,  proliferated  into  the  belief 
that  the  Japanese  were  a unique 
people. 

They  were  familiarized  with  the 
thought  that  Japan  was  just  one 
body  with  the  Emperor  as  its  head. 
Of  course,  for  any  member  of  a body 
to  disobey  its  head  would  be  irratio- 
nal and,  with  the  passage  of  time, 
tantamount  to  treason.  Tb  achieve 
its  purpose  of  furthering  the  cult  of 
the  Emperor,  Shinto  eventually  was 
designated  as  the  state  religion  and 
the  Emperor  declared  a god. 

Some  of  Japan’s  intellectuals  of 
that  day,  though,  were  definitely 
opposed  to  identifying  Shinto  with 
the  cult  of  the  Emperor.  They  saw  it 
as  a means  to  implement  national 
unity  and  not  as  a religious  move- 
ment. The  intellectuals’  opposition, 
unfortunately,  did  not  survive. 
Shinto,  the  once  simple  nature  lov- 
ing religion,  born  in  Japan,  became 
a pawn  of  the  militarists  and  their 
irresponsible  nationalism  as  they 
ushered  in  the  darkest  and  most 
painful  era  in  Japan’s  history. 

While  Shinto  priests  busy  them- 
selves performing  purification  rites, 
they  are  also  the  guardians  of  the 
famed  Yasukuni  Shrine  in  'Ibkyo. 
Here  millions  of  soldiers  who  died  in 
Japans  wars  are  enshrined.  During 
World  War  H,  I have  been  told,  it 
was  not  unusual  for  soldiers  to  bid 
farewell  to  each  other  with  the 
words,  “I  shall  meet  you  in  Yasu- 
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Shinto  con- 
notes nature 
and  life 


kuni.”  Tb  be  enshrined  there  is  con- 
sidered a great  honour  and  is,  really, 
to  be  divinized. 

The  government’s  wish  to  nation- 
alize the  shrine  has  met  with  fre- 
quent opposition  because  of  a fear 
that  the  next  step  would  be  the 
establishment  of  Shinto  as  a state 
religion,  once  again  setting  Japan 
on  the  road  to  militarism.  Such  con- 
cerns and  anxieties  evaporate  each 
December  31st,  when,  at  the  stroke 
of  midnight,  the  barriers  are 
removed  and  millions  of  Japanese 
men,  women  and  children  charge 
into  the  grounds  of  the  nation’s 
Shinto  Shrines  for  their  “Hatsu- 
mode”  or  their  first  act  of  worship 
during  the  New  Year. 

Approaching  as  closely  as  possible 
to  the  shrine  proper,  they  clap  their 
hands  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
gods.  Then  joining  their  hands  palm 
to  palm,  they  bow  their  heads  and, 
as  it  looks  to  an  observer,  pray  for  a 
moment  in  silence.  Another  slight 
bow  of  the  head  and  they  prepare  to 
leave  the  temple  grounds,  having 
deposited  an  offering  in  one  of  the 
huge,  ubiquitous  boxes  placed  close 
to  the  shrine  itself.  Some  gifts 
exceed  the  equivalent  of  $500.00 

Is  participation  in  the  New  Year’s 
ritual  at  the  shrines  a religious 
experience  or  just  a New  Year’s  cus- 
tom? I’ve  asked  the  question  innu- 
merable times  and,  as  might  be 
expected,  the  answers  vary.  I am 
however,  being  thoroughly  honest  in 
saying  that  the  answers  defining 
the  visit  to  the  shrine  as  nothing 
more  than  the  beginning  of  the  age 
old  New  Year’s  custom  far  outnum- 
bered the  response  that  the  visit  was 
a religious  experience.  For  many 
however,  it  was  just  that.  Obviously 
the  most  famous  shrines  attract  the 
crowds  on  New  Year’s  Eve. 

During  the  season  many  shrines, 
dedicated  to  the  many  gods  of  the 


Shinto  Pantheon  are  visited  by  peo- 
ple with  the  most  varied  interests. 
Business  men,  for  example,  seeking 
prosperity  during  the  year  just 
beginning,  are  much  in  evidence. 
Parents  with  small  children  are 
busy  buying  charms  of  some  kind  or 
other.  Sprigs  from  the  sacred  tree,  in 
Japanese  “tamagushi”,  sell  very 
well.  Taken  home  they  are  consid- 
ered symbols  of  good  luck  or  even 
harbingers  of  good  luck.  Even  pro- 
fessional people  will  have  a sprig, 
with  its  white  paper  adornments, 
hanging  in  their  offices. 

The  Shinto  priest,  when  engaged 
in  his  purification  rite,  always  car- 
ries a branch  of  the  sacred  tree, 


“Haraigushi”,  also  with  its  white 
paper  attachments.  He  continually 
waves  the  branch  over  his  head 
while  reciting,  I suppose,  some  set 
formula  to  his  gods. 

The  New  Year  visits  to  the  shrines 
are  a real  bonanza  as,  throughout 
the  country  the  yen  equivalent  of 
millions  of  dollars  are  contributed. 
Guards  are  appointed  to  protect  the 
offerings  and  bank  employees 
assigned  to  do  the  counting.  After 
some  days,  when  the  total  amounts 
for  the  various  famous  shrines  have 
been  tabulated,  the  news  media 
carry  reports  of  the  various 
amounts  received.  That,  I feel,  is  a 
very  smart  approach  rather  than 
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During  the  season  many  shrines  dedicated  to  the  many  gods  of  the  Shinto 
Pantheon  are  visited 


consigning  such  information  to  the 
secret  inner  sanctuaries  of  a very 
few  officials. 

The  Emperor  and  his  family,  like 
the  vast  majority  of  his  subjects, 
also  visit  a shrine  during  New 
Year’s.  They  visit  the  Meiji  Shrine 
in  Tbkyo,  a family  shrine  dedicated 
to  the  grandfather  of  the  present 
Emperor.  On  specially  joyous  occa- 
sions the  Emperor  visits  the  shrine 
to  report  to  his  ancestors.  All  gov- 
ernment cabinet  ministers  visit 
some  shrine  during  the  New  Year 
season  and,  on  being  elected  to  the 
office  of  Prime  Minister,  the  incum- 
bent will  visit  the  Ise  Shrine.  This  is 

' the  most  fabulous  in  the  country.  He 

I 


reports  his  success  to  the  Imperial 
ancestors. 

Shintoism  contends  that  three 
sacred  treasures . . . sanshu-jinki 
. . .were  bestowed  on  the  Imperial 
ancestors  by  the  gods  and  are  now 
the  responsibility  of  three  famous 
shrines.  Those  treasures  are,  the 
mirror,  placed  in  the  shrine  at  Ise  in 
Mie  Prefecture;  the  sword,  in  the 
shrine  Atsuta,  Nagoya  City;  and 
the  jewel,  in  the  custody  of  the  Meiji 
Shrine  in  Ibkyo.  The  jewel,  so  it  is 
claimed,  is  used  during  the  Emper- 
or’s coronation  ceremonies.  I have 
yet  to  read  of  any  person  who  has 
actually  seen  those  sacred  trea- 
sures. 


Shinto  does  not  exclude 
funerals  entirely. 


Responding  to  the  religious  needs 
of  their  parishioners,  the  “soryo”, 
the  Buddhist  priest,  and  the  “kan- 
nushi”,  the  Shinto  priest,  render 
services  based  on  entirely  different 
religious  principles.  Long  centuries 
ago  they  mutually  accepted  each 
other.  Tbday,  Buddhism  and  Shinto- 
ism have  reached  that  period  of 
their  history  when  to  complement 
one  another  is  but  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  that  earlier  acceptance. 

These  chapters  on  Japan’s  Bud- 
dhism and  Shintoism  are,  I fully 
realize,  quite  shallow.  In  no  way,  do 
they  do  justice,  especially  to  that 
honourable,  venerable  system  of 
religious  thought  we  know  as  Bud- 
dhism. Shintoism  is  something 
entirely  different.  One  is  hardly 
impressed  by  its  contribution  to 
man’s  struggle  for  survival.  Nor  can 
Shintoism,  with  its  worship  of  the 
imperial  ancestors  and  its  former 
advocacy  of  the  Emperor’s  divinity, 
be  highly  regarded  as  a vehicle  of 
profound  thought. 

This  comment  on  Shinto,  the  Way 
of  the  gods,  may  sound  harsh.  But 
there  are  times  and  occasions  when 
it’s  simply  truthful  to  call  a spade  a 
spade.  As  far  as  this  book  is  con- 
cerned this  chapter,  like  the  one  on 
Buddhism,  was  meant  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a kind  of  introduction  to 
the  far  more  pertinent  conveyor  of 
religious  thought,  doctrinally  and 
morally,  namely,  the  Catholic 
Church.  The  rest  of  this  book,  then, 
will  concentrate  on  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Japan.  . .what  it  was, 
what  it  is  and  what  one  hopes  it  will 
become.* 

The  purchase  price  of  the  book  is 
$5.00.  Please  send  orders  to: 

Fr.  T.  Morrissey,  SFM, 

2685  Kingston  Road, 
Scarborough,  Ontario 
M1M  1M4 
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A Missionary 


Fr.  Roger  Brennan,  SFM. 


Fr.  Roger  Brennan,  SFM,  is  the  Director  of  the 
Formation  Education  Department  He  is  responsi- 
ble for  coordinating  the  training  program  for  candi- 
dates who  wish  to  work  as  Scarboro  missionaries. 


There  is  a line  from  the  film  The  Lion  in  Winter 
which  I feel  expresses  the  optimism  which  is  appro- 
priate to  a Christian  and  it  succinctly  captures  the  basis 
of  Christian  hope.  The  line  as  I recall  it  is  “In  a world  in 
which  a carpenter  can  rise  from  the  dead— anything  can 
happen!” 

That  may  be  a bit  of  an  overstatement.  The  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ  may  not  be  a basis  for  expecting  anything 
to  happen— but  it  is  the  basis  upon  which  we  build  our 
hope— our  expectation  that  the  promises  of  God  will  be 
fulfilled. 

As  missionaries  we  are  keenly  aware  of  these  prom- 
ises and  must  reflect  constantly  on  the  source  of  our 
hope  in  these  promises.  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead  as  he 
said  he  would,  but  that  was  only  after  his  struggle  with 
the  authorities  in  Jerusalem,  his  personal  struggle  in 
Gethsemani,  his  arrest,  desertion  by  his  friends  and  the 
apparent  disaster  of  the  crucifixion. 

The  pattern  of  Christ’s  life  is  so  often  the  pattern  of 
our  work.  We  struggle  to  make  present  some  manifesta- 
tion of  God’s  kingdom.  But  there  is  so  much  opposition 
and  it  is  constant.  It  is  very  easy  to  become  discouraged, 
to  give  up.  The  forces  of  evil  so  often  seem  greater  and 
more  consistent  than  the  power  of  God.  Recently  one  of 
our  lay  missionaries  was  speaking  to  a group  of  us  and 
he  spoke  of  his  discouragement.  He  had  been  working 
with  the  tribal  people  in  one  of  our  missions.  He  spoke  of 
the  slowness  of  the  work,  the  difficulty  of  learning  the 
language  and  getting  people  to  trust  you.  He  spoke  of 
the  violence  against  the  tribal  people,  the  murders  and 
forced  relocations.  Finally  he  wondered  if  the  tribal 
people  would  survive  at  all,  would  they  not  simply  be 
wiped  out  or  forced  to  assimilate.  The  unspoken  ques- 


tion was  “What  is  the  point  of  dedicating  one’s  life  to  a 
lost  cause?” 

He  may  well  be  right,  the  tribal  people  may  be 
destroyed.  We  still  have  an  obligation  to  resist  that 
injustice  with  every  means  at  our  disposal.  In  the  end, 
even  if  all  else  is  lost,  at  least  a voice  will  have  been 
raised  for  truth  and  justice  and  that  is  in  itself  a small 
sign  of  the  kingdom. 

It  is  in  these  situations  which  sire  so  common  that  I 
am  reminded  of  the  words  of  St.  Paul  to  the  people  of 
Corinth: 

“We  are  in  difficulties  on  all  sides  but  never  cornered; 
we  see  no  answer  to  our  problems  but  never  despair, 
we  have  been  persecuted  but  never  deserted, 
knocked  down  but  never  killed;  always  wherever  we 
may  be,  we  carry  with  us  in  our  body  the  death  of 
Jesus  so  that  the  life  of  Jesus,  too,  may  always  be 
seen  in  our  body. 

(2  Cor.  4:8-10) 

I’m  sure  it  was  Paul’s  experience  of  the  risen  Christ 
which  gave  his  faith  such  resilience. 

May  our  meditation  on  and  celebration  of  Christ’s  ! 
passion,  death  and  resurrection  give  us  such  faith;  and 
hope  built  on  this  faith  that  the  powers  of  death  may 
never  lead  us  to  discouragement.* 

If  you  feel  that  you  would  like  to  become  a member 
of  Scarboro  and  would  like  more  information  about 
□ Priesthood  □ Lay  Missionary 

please  write  to: 

Fr.  Roger  Bennan,  S.F.M.,  c/o  Scarboro  Missions, 
2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ont.  M1M  1M4 
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Fr.  Basil  Kirby,  SFM. 


The  followers  of  Jesus  could  not 
believe  their  eyes— Jesus  had 
been  arrested  and  taken  away.  In  a 
swift  succession  of  events  he  was 
insulted,  beaten,  condemned  to 
death,  and  then  sent  out  to  be 
sourged  and  executed  by  soldiers 
who  lived  by  violence. 

After  long  horrible  hours  of  this 
incredible  development,  the  con- 
fused and  helpless  followers  of  Jesus 
were  staggered  by  the  final  crush- 


ing shock.  Jesus  cried  out  on  the 
cross  and  died. 

With  a desperate  emptiness  in 
their  hearts  they  stared  at  his  dead 
body  hanging  on  the  cross.  The  one 
whom  they  had  come  to  recognize  as 
the  Son  of  God— the  one  who  had 
performed  countless  acts  of  love, 
mercy  and  healing— the  one  to 
whom  they  had  committed  their 
lives,  had  been  cruelly  tortured  and 
put  to  death  as  a criminal. 
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Fr.  Basil  Kirby,  a 
native  of  Toronto, 
is  the  treasurer  of 
the  Scarboro  For- 
eign Mission 
Society. 


Numb  with  uncomprehending 
grief,  they  somehow  found  the 
strength  to  bury  Jesus,  their  Lord. 
And  there  remained  only  the  inde- 
scribable agony  of  lives  that  had 
suddenly  lost  all  meaning. 

Forty  hours  later  a group  of 
women,  in  an  amazing  display  of 
courage  and  strength,  set  out  for  his 
grave,  to  perform  on  the  dead  body 
of  their  Lord  the  traditional 
annointing  that  had  not  been  possi- 
ble the  day  He  died. 

By  the  time  they  reached  the 
grave,  it  was  already  empty.  In  an 
unknown  instant  of  glory,  unseen  by 
human  eye,  the  prayer  of  trust  by 
which  Jesus  had  entrusted  every- 
thing to  his  Father,  was  answered. 
The  power  of  death  suddenly  evapo- 
rated. The  wounds  that  had  weak- 
ened and  disfigured  his  body 
suddenly  became  signs  of  strength 
and  beauty.  Jesus,  the  eternal  Son  of 
God,  the  Son  of  Mary,  the  carpenter 
of  Nazareth  and  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  in  the  full  union  of  his  com- 
plete humanity  and  his  everlasting 
divinity,  rose  from  the  dead!  The  res- 
urrection was  a fact!  Death  itself 
had  been  defeated! 


That  first  Easter  Sunday,  in  one 
person  after  another,  total  desola- 
tion gave  way  to  a breath-taking 
amazement  and  then  to  an  almost 
unimaginable  jubilation  in  a fantas- 
tic new  reality— a meeting  with 
Jesus,  risen  from  the  dead!  Ib  them 
was  given  the  grace  of  seeing  Jesus, 
of  talking  with  him,  of  touching 
him,  of  eating  and  drinking  with 
him— as  they  became,  forever,  the 
witnesses  to  his  resurrection. 

A thousand  memories  of  their 
association  with  Jesus  must  have 
flooded  their  minds. 

Jesus,  their  Lord,  sent  into  the 
world  by  the  Father’s  love,  had  come 
to  save  all  people  from  the  devasta- 
tion and  death  caused  by  sin.  Tb 
replace  the  kingdom  of  selfishness 
he  had  come  to  establish  the  King- 
dom of  God.  For  this  he  had  clearly 
set  out  the  two  steps  demanded  of 
every  individual— “Repent”  and 
“Follow  Me.” 

He  himself  had  lived  by  a single 
principle,  to  which  he  invited  every 
follower  to  be  faithful— “I  always  do 
what  pleases  my  Father.”  This 
meant  a total  giving  of  himself,  in 
love,  for  the  benefit  of  others.  His 


commitment  to  this  had  been  tested 
to  the  absolute  limit  by  suffering— 
but  He  had  remained  faithful  to 
death. 

Ib  his  Father  he  had  said  “Let 
your  will  be  done,  not  mine”  and 
then  he  had  meekly  accepted  what 
came— the  insults,  torture,  and 
death  on  the  cross. 

Now  in  the  light  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, his  followers  began  to  compre- 
hend more  clearly  the  plan  of  God, 
and  to  appreciate  the  Divine  beauty 
of  what  Jesus  had  accomplished  by 
his  death.  By  his  total  submission  to 
unjustly  inflicted  sufferings,  by  vol- 
untarily shedding  his  blood  at  the 
hands  of  others,  he  won  for  the 
whole  world  the  forgiveness  of  sins, 
and  the  renewal  of  the  gift  of  eternal 
life. 

The  sacrifice  of  Jesus  had  been  his 
whole  life,  and  when  it  was  com- 
pleted on  the  cross  that  sacrifice  was 
solemnly  accepted  by  the  Father  in 
the  silence  of  death.  Now,  suddenly, 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  shatters 
that  silence  and  proclaims  that,  by 
Jesus’  sacrifice,  a new  order  has 
been  established,  the  world  has 
been  recreated,  and  the  human  race 
has  been  reconciled  to  the  Father. 

Millions  of  people  everywhere 
have  never  understood  what  Jesus 
was  all  about.  We  who  have  received 
the  gift  of  faith  carry  the  double 
responsibility  accepted  by  his  first 
followers:  to  keep  telling  the  world 
of  the  wonders  of  God’s  love  shown 
through  Jesus,  and  to  keep  living 
each  day  as  Jesus  had  taught. 

Our  call  is  to  life,  on  God’s  terms: 
first  to  a deep,  abiding  belief  and 
trust  in  an  invisible  God,  and  abso- 
lute love  for  Him  because  of  His 
goodness;  second  to  a life-long  com- 
mitment to  the  well  being  of  our 
neighbour,  near  and  far,  with  a love 
for  all  because  all  are  children  of 
God. 

The  resurrection  of  Jesus  pro- 
claims that,  under  any  circum- 
stances, God’s  gift  of  life  is  truly 
worthwhile,  and  that  beyond  death, 
life  is  forever.* 
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I Remember.... 

Mr.  Frank  Hegel  is  a Scarboro  seminarian  doing  his 
overseas  training  in  Chiclayo,  Peru. 

Quien  Lo  Mato 


The  Good  Friday  liturgy  would  begin  at  5:00 
p.m.  This  was  the  responsibility  of  the  Youth 
Group.  They  too  had  put  a lot  of  effort  into  the 
preparation  and  together  they  and  I would  guide  the 
community  through  this  liturgy  because  our  priest 
would  be  at  our  two  other  chapels  this  year. 

In  place  of  the  reading  of  the  passion  they’d  decided 
to  do  a bit  of  theatro—  a play  called  “Quien  Lo  Mato?” 
(Who  Killed  Him?)  In  the  play,  all  the  main  charac- 
ters are  put  on  trial  for  the  murder  of  Jesus— -Judas 
Iscariot,  Pontius  Pilate,  Anas  and  Caiphas,  Herodius 
and  the  Captain  of  the  Guard  who  arrested  Jesus  in 
Gethsemane. 

The  Christian  community  watching  the  play  are 
asked  to  be  the  Jury  and  are  required  to  vote  inno- 
cent or  guilty.  In  the  play  the  accused  plead  their 
innocence  with  a final  appeal  from  each  to  the  Jury 
challenging  them  to  examine  their  conscience  to  see 
if  they  wouldn’t  have  done  the  same  thing  under  the 
circumstances.  The  community  responded  beauti- 
fully, voting  each  time  and  condemning  all  of  the 
accused  to  death  for  their  part  in  the  death  of  Jesus. 
The  power  was  cut  just  at  the  moment  of  the  final 


statement  by  the  Judge  as  if  it  had  been  planned.  At 
the  hour  of  Jesus’  death  we  were  unintentionally 
plunged  into  darkness. 

Under  candlelight  we  concluded  the  liturgy  with 
the  universal  prayers  of  the  Church,  the  adoration  of 
the  cross  and  communion.  The  adoration  of  the  Cross 
was  so  deeply  personal  and  profound,  I could  do 
nothing  but  stand  in  awe  and  respect  and  there 
would  be  no  rushing  of  this  sacred  time.  At  the 
beginning  it  appeared  total  confusion  and  perhaps  it 
was  but  everyone’s  desire  to  approach  the  cross  and 
remain  touching  it  while  praying  was  obviously 
motivated  by  something  deep  within  the  Spiritual 
psyche.  It  was  not  uncommon  to  see  tears  and  I’m 
sure  some  were  lost  in  moments  of  transcendence. 

Once  again  we  departed  in  silence— this  time  to 
await  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord.  Once  again  the 
people  sloshed  home  in  the  mud— in  pitch  darkness. 
“It  was  now  about  the  sixth  hour  and  there  was 
darkness  over  the  whole  land  until  about  the  ninth 
hour.  . . ” (Lk.  23:44) 

Remember  that  to  live  the  present  one  must  look  at 
the  past,  surmounting  it  toward  the  future.* 

Mr.  Frank  Hegel,  SFM. 


Remember.... 


YOU  CAN  HELP  US 


* By  letting  us  know  in  advance  of  a 
change  in  your  address. 


Scarboro  Missions, 
2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarborough, 
Ontario. 

MlM  1M4 


* By  giving  a gift  subscription  of  Scarboro 
Missions  to  a friend.  The  rate  is  $5  per 
year. 

* By  renewing  your  subscription  to  Scar- 
boro Missions. 


To  do  any  of  the  above  please  fill  out  the 
coupon  and  send  it  to  us.  Your  name  and 
present  address  will  be  on  the  other  side. 

| Gift  Subscription  Q Renewal 
] Change  of  Address 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY/TOWN PROV./CODE 


Fr.  Roger  Brennan,  S.F.M., 
c/o  Scarboro  Missions, 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarboro,  Ont.  M1M  1M4 

If  you  feel  called  to  follow  the  same  path  and  would 
be  interested  in  the  work  of  Scarboro,  please  write 
and  ask  for  more  information  about: 


Priesthood 


i | Lay  Missionary 


NAME 


i 

i 

I 

i 

i 

i 

i 

I 


ADDRESS 


TOWN/CITY 


CODE 


“Just  as  Christ  carried  out  the  work  of 
redemption  in  poverty  and  oppression,  so 
the  Church  is  called  to  follow  the  same 
path  if  she  is  to  communicate  the  fruits 
of  salvation  to  men.  Christ  Jesus, 
“though  he  was  by  nature  God . . . emp- 
tied himself,  taking  the  nature  of  a 
slave.”  #8 

Lumen  Gentium, 
Vatican  II. 


AGE EDUCATION 


Fr  Russ  Sampson  S.F.M.,  St  Vincent 


MALE  AND 
FEMALE 

HE 

CREATED 

THEM 
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Male  and  Female,  He  created  them 


£ £ od  created  man  in  his  image;  in  the  divine 
Vj  image  he  created  him,  male  and  female  He 
created  them.”  The  task  of  ruling  the  world,  continu- 
ing the  work  of  creation  and  being  God’s  co-creators 
is  woman’s  as  much  as  man’s.  Yet,  a 1980  United 
Nations  survey  of  86  nations  found,  “women  and 
girls  are  half  the  world’s  population,  do  two-thirds  of 
the  world’s  work  hours,  receive  a tenth  of  the  world’s 
income  and  own  less  than  a hundredth  of  the  world’s 
property.  Two  out  of  three  of  the  world’s  illiterates 
are  women.” 

In  his  recent  pastoral  letter,  Salvifici  Doloris,  on 
suffering  Pope  John  Paul  II  notes  that  people  walk, 
“in  one  manner  or  another  on  the  long  path  of  suffer- 
ing.” He  goes  on  to  say  that,  “it  is  precisely  on  this 
path  that  the  Church  at  all  times  should  meet  peo- 
ple.” The  Church  has  “to  try  to  meet”  on  that  path, 
women  who  suffer  for  varying  reasons.  The  Church 


is  summoned  to  contribute  to  the  human  and  Chris- 
tian advancement  of  women,  thus  helping  them  to 
move  out  of  marginalized  situations  in  which  they 
may  now  find  themselves  and  equipping  them  for 
their  mission  in  the  ecclesial  community  and  the 
world. 

To  do  that  we  have  no  better  example  than  Mary, 
the  mother  of  God.  As  Pope  Paul  VI  put  it,  Mary, 
“does  not  disappoint  any  of  the  deeper  aspirations  of 
human  beings  today.  Indeed  she  offers  them  the 
perfect  model  of  what  a disciple  of  the  Lord  is:  a 
worker  in  the  earthly,  temporal  city  and  at  the  same 
time  a wise  pilgrim  on  the  way  to  the  heavenly,  eter- 
nal city;  a promoter  of  justice  that  liberates  the 
oppressed,  and  of  charity  that  succours  the  needy; 
but  most  of  all,  an  active  witness  to  love,  which 
builds  up  Christ  in  our  hearts.”* 


WATER 


Women  are  the  universal  water 
bearers,  spending  between  one 
and  four  hours  a day  in  its  col- 
lection. Usually  they  carry  it  in 
heavy  buckets  or  jars  on  their 
heads  or  backs.  The  distance 
from  their  home  to  the  clean 
water  source  is  crucial  to  the 
standards  of  health  and 
hygiene  in  their  families.  WHO 
(the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion) has  a massive  community 
water  programme  underway, 
which  aims  to  raise  urban 
dwellers’  access  to  clean  water 
to  50%,  and  rural  dwellers’  to 
20%. 


25%  of  urban  Third 
World  dwellers  are 
supplied  with  in- 
house  or  courtyard 
clean  water. 


26%  of  urban  Third 
World  dwellers  are 
supplied  from  stand- 
pipes in  the  street. 


fLess  than  i0%  rural 
Third  World  people 
have  easy  access  to  a 
safe  water  supply. 


Source:  New  Internationalist. 
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The  Feminine  Face  of  GOD 


Kathleen  O’Connor 


Kathleen  O’Connor  is  Assistant 
Professor  of  Biblical  Studies  at 
Maryknoll  School  of  Theology. 


Human  language  about  God  is 
like  sunlight  in  a dark  forest. 
It  pierces  the  thickness  to  light 
one  tree  with  gold  and  leaves  the 
remainder  in  mysterious  shadow. 
Human  language  provides  us  with 
only  a glimpse  of  divinity,  even  if 
the  images  come  from  the  graced 
insights  of  prophets. 

“Can  a mother  forget  her  child? 
Yet  even  if  your  mother  should  for- 
get you,  I will  not  forget  you,  says 


Yahweh.  See  I have  carved  you  in 
the  palm  of  my  hand.”  Through 
this  rich  and  powerful  image  of 
motherhood,  the  Prophet  Isaiah 
(49:15-16)  portrays  God’s  fidelity 
as  so  utterly  staunch  and  loving 
that  it  surpasses  a human  moth- 
er’s faithfulness. 

Profound  as  the  experience  of 
motherhood  may  be,  however,  it  is 
still  too  limited  to  describe  what 
God  is  like  because  divinity  eludes 
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every  attempt  to  be  captured  by 
human  language  or  human  experi- 
ence. The  Bible  is  firm  on  this 
point.  God  is  always  more  than  we 
can  imagine  or  express.  The  Bible 
shows  that  every  time  God’s  people 
thought  they  understood  God  or 
how  God  behaves,  something  hap- 
pened to  shatter  that  security.  The 
light  shifted  to  another  quality  of 
God’s  love. 

When  Israel,  for  instance,  set- 
tled in  the  Promised  Land,  the  peo- 
ple believed  that  God  lived  there  in 
the  Temple  especially  close  to 
them.  But  when  the  foreign  nation 
of  Babylon  conquered  their  home- 
land, God  seemed  to  disappear 
from  their  midst.  The  Israelites 
had  to  learn  that  God  was  not 
restricted  to  the  land  or  to  the  Tem- 
ple. God  went  with  them  to  that 
alien  place  where  they  were  pris- 
oners of  war  and  lived  among 
them. 

And  when  Jesus  came,  the  peo- 
ple’s expectations  of  God  were 
again  exploded.  They  did  not 
expect  God  to  act  through  a Mes- 
siah who  dined  with  whores  and 
tax  collectors  collaborating  with 
the  occupying  Roman  authorities. 
Nor  had  they  anticipated  that  God 
would  be  revealed  through  the 
death  of  a condemned  criminal. 

In  our  time,  light  is  shifting  to 
another  aspect  of  God  which  has 
long  been  left  in  darkness.  God  is 
not  a man  but  God  who  transcends 
all  human  notions,  even  that  of 
sexuality.  To  speak  of  God  only  as  a 
male  person  is  to  make  God  small. 

God  is  not  only  our  Father;  God 
is  also  our  Mother  who  loves  us 
beyond  measure  (Isaiah  49:15- 
16). 

God  is  not  only  the  shepherd  who 
leaves  the  99  to  find  the  one  lost 
sheep;  God  is  also  the  peasant 
woman  who  sweeps  her  house 
clean  until  she  finds  the  one  lost 
coin,  just  as  so  many  poor  women 
have  always  done  (Luke  15:3-10). 

God  is  the  man  who  plants  and 
waters  the  mustard  seed  in  his 
garden  until  the  smallest  of  seeds 


“To  reduce  God  too  strictly  to  any  mode  of  human  experience  is  to  worship  an  idol 


grows  into  a huge  tree;  God  is  also 
the  woman  who  folds  a little  bit  of 
yeast  into  a bowl  of  flour  until  the 
dough  rises  and  marvelously  dou- 
bles itself  (Luke  13:18-21). 

That  is  the  way  Jesus  taught  the 
people  about  God.  God  is  like  men 
in  everyday  experience  and  God  is 
like  women  in  that  same  arena  of 


everyday  life. 

In  the  Old  Testament,  God  is 
described  as  the  nurturing  parent 
who  lifts  the  helpless  child  to  her 
cheek  and  who  teaches  it  to  walk 
(Hosea  11:1-4).  The  quality  of 
mercy  which  is  used  so  often  about 
God  in  the  Old  Testament  comes 
from  the  Hebrew  word  which 
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“In  the  old  testament  God  is  described  as  the  nurturing  parent.” 


means  womb.  God’s  compassion- 
ate mercy  is  like  the  feelings  of 
bondedness,  pride  and  pity  that  a 
mother  has  for  the  babe  in  her 
womb.  Though  God  is  beyond  all 
our  ideas,  beyond  masculinity  and 
femininity,  God  can  be  described 
appropriately  as  feminine,  the 
Mother  of  us  all  who  gives  us  birth 


and  nurtures  us  to  our  full  human- 
ity. 

But  why  is  it  important  to  think 
and  speak  about  God  in  feminine 
terms?  First  of  all,  it  reminds  us 
that  God’s  ways  are  not  our  ways. 
To  reduce  God  too  strictly  to  any 
mode  of  human  experience  is  to 
worship  an  idol,  to  make  God 


according  to  our  image,  to  forget 
that  we  are  creatures. 

When  we  think  about  God  as 
feminine,  we  expand  our  notions  of 
what  God  might  be  like.  We  add  to 
our  society’s  one-sided  view  of  mas- 
culinity — strength,  power  and  jus- 
tice — the  other,  “feminine”  side  of 
human  existence  — compassion, 
gentleness  and  warmth.  Though 
these  are  too  limited  views  of  the 
characteristics  of  either  sex,  the 
fact  that  our  society  holds  them 
and  names  God  with  only  mascu- 
line images  indicates  that  our 
understanding  of  God  is  also  one- 
sided. 


Equal  creation 

Another  important  reason  to  rec- 
ognize the  feminine  in  God  is  that 
always  thinking  of  God  as  mascu- 
line indirectly  teaches  us  that  men 
make  a better  image  or  represent- 
ative of  God  than  women.  But  in 
the  first  creation  story  in  the  Book 
of  Genesis  God  said,  “ ‘Let  us 
make  humanity  in  our  image, 
after  our  likeness’ ....  So  God  cre- 
ated humanity,  male  and  female 
God  created  them”  (Genesis  1:26- 
27). 


Thus,  to  have  a glimpse  of  God, 
to  take  advantage  of  the  sunlight 
in  the  forest,  we  must  look  at  both 
male  and  female.  Together  men 
and  women  image  God  mutually 
and  co-responsibly.  This  means 
that  women  can  teach  us  as  much 
about  God  as  men.  It  means  that 
women  and  men  are  equal  in  dig- 
nity and  authority  for  God  gave  to 
both  the  command,  “Fill  the  earth 
and  subdue  it  and  have  dominion 
over  the  fish  and  the  birds  and  over 
every  living  thing”  (Genesis  1:28). 

Because  in  the  past  most  of  us 
thought  of  God  as  a male  being,  it 
somehow  followed  that  men 
always  should  be  in  charge  — in 
government,  in  the  Church,  in 
business  and  in  the  family.  Today 
society  is  challenging  this  partial 
view.  Listening  to  this  questioning 
with  open  hearts  will  help  us  get 
another  glimpse  of  the  mysterious 
otherness  of  God.* 
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The  Global  Parish 

Pope  John  Paul  II,  February  15, 1984 


Human  Work  a Sharing  in  Christ’s  Kingship 


1.  “Be  fertile  and  multiply;  fill  the  earth  and  sub- 
due it”  (Gen.  1:28).  The  word  of  God  the  Creator 
assigns  man  an  irreplaceable  task  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  potentials  inherent  in  the  universe.  He  is 
called  to  share  in  the  work  of  the  Creator,  significantly 
defined  by  the  Bible  with  the  word  “work.”  According 
to  his  abilities,  he  continues,  develops  and  completes 
what  God  has  begun. 

But  the  significance  of  human  work  is  not 
exhausted  in  this  task.  It  is  irreplaceable  also  for  the 
building  of  a more  just  society,  where  truth  and  love 
reign,  and  there  is  visibly  manifested,  therefore,  the 
promise  of  the  Kingdom,  that  promise  contained  in 
the  Redemption  of  Christ.  “For  this  reason,”  I said  in 
Guadalajara  during  my  apostolic  journey  to  Mexico, 
“work  must  not  be  a mere  necessity,  but  it  must  be 
considered  a real  vocation,  a call  fromjGrod  to  build  a 
new  world  in  which  justice  and  brotherhood  dwell,  a 
foretaste  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  in  which  there  will 
certainly  not  be  shortages  or  limitations.  Work  must 
be  the  means  for  the  whole  of  creation  to  be  subjected 
to  the  dignity  of  the  human  being  and  child  of  God.” 

Christ  exercised  kingship  in  service 

2.  Deepening  our  reflection  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Second  Vatican  Council,  we  “know  through  faith 
that  by  offering  his  labour  to  God  a man  becomes 
associated  with  the  redemptive  work  itself  of  Jesus 
Christ,  who  conferred  an  eminent  dignity  on  labour 
when  at  Nazareth  he  worked  with  his  own  hands” 
(Gaudium  et  Spes,  67).  Indeed,  work,  redeemed  by 
Christ,  becomes  for  man  an  expression  of  his  own 
vocation,  that  of  being  called  to  conform  himself  to 
Christ,  to  live  in  a profound  intimate  union  with  the 
Son  of  God.  In  the  perspective  opened  up  by  the 
Redemption,  work  becomes  one  of  the  fundamental 
modalities  through  which  man  is  opened  to  himself 
and,  in  Christ,  to  God  the  Father. 

The  Second  Vatican  Ecumenical  Council  has 


taught  us  also  that  one  of  the  principal  fruits  of  this 
union  with  Christ  is  the  sharing  in  his  kingship,  that 
is,  in  his  destiny  as  Lord  of  the  universe  and  of  history 
(cf.  Lumen  Gentium,  36).  Christ  exercised  his  king- 
ship  above  all  in  service  to  his  brothers  and  sisters,  a 
service  inspired  by  love  (cf.  Mt.  20:28;  Mk.  10:45). 
Sharing  in  this  kingship,  man  acquired  a renewed 
freedom  to  place  himself  generously  at  the  service  of 
his  neighbour  in  the  daily  toil  of  work,  work  that  is 
perceived  and  exercised  as  a manifestation  and  testi- 
mony of  love. 

Hidden  in  a work  that  is  at  times,  heavy  and  weari- 
some, love  does  not  always  immediately  reveal  its 
presence.  Gradually,  however,  if  the  one  who  is  work- 
ing has  faith  and  perseverance,  love  begins  to  mani- 
fest itself  in  the  solidarity  that  is  created  between 
man  and  man.  Performed  with  and  for  love,  work  is  a 
great  opportunity  for  man’s  growth,  to  whom,  as  my 
venerated  predecessor  Pius  XII  said,  it  assures  “a 
field  of  proper  freedom,  not  only  economic  freedom, 
but  also  political,  cultural,  and  religious  freedom” 
(Pius  XII,  Message  of  1 September  1944). 

In  addition,  work  implies  a “royal  service”  because 
by  enduring  its  toil  “in  union  with  Christ  crucified 
for  us,  man  in  a way  collaborates  with  the  Song  of  God 
for  the  redemption  of  humanity.  He  shows  himself  a 
true  disciple  of  Christ  by  carrying  the  cross  in  his 
turn  every  day  in  the  activity  that  he  is  called  upon  to 
perform”  ( Encyclical  Laborem  Exercens,  27). 

In  work  conceived  in  this  way,  there  is  fulfilled,  in 
continuity  with  Christ’s  mission,  man’s  capacity  to 
transform  the  world,  making  it  homogenous  with  his 
sublime  dignity  as  one  redeemed.  The  redemption  of 
work  puts  man  in  a position  to  exercise  his  “regal 
duty,”  that  is,  to  respond  to  the  Creator’s  command  to 
subdue  and  have  dominion  over  the  earth  (cf.  Gen. 
1:28).  Therefore  Gaudium  et  Spes  can  affirm  that 
work  “comes  immediately  from  the  person.  In  a 
sense,  the  person  stamps  the  things  of  nature  with  his 
seal  and  subdues  them  to  his  will”  (n.  67). • 
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Pardon  Us, 
Sister  Joan 

The  following  account  was  written  by  the 
Columbans  Sisters  with  whom  Sr.  Joan  lived 
in  Lima,  Peru.  It  details  her  tragic  death 
outside  Lurigancho,  the  main  penitentiary  in 
that  city.  Sr.  Joan  Sawyer  like  many  other 
women  gave  completely  of  herself  for  others. 


On  Wednesday  morning 
December  14,  Joan  left  early 
for  the  prison.  That  was  the  last 
time  we  saw  her  alive.  She  had 
been  telling  us  that  there  was  a lot 
of  unrest  for  the  past  few  weeks. 
The  prisoners’  visitors  were  cur- 
tailed for  different  reasons,  condi- 
tions inside  were  bad,  out  of  5,000 
prisoners  only  1,000  or  so  were 
sentenced,  the  rest  were  pending 
sentence  or  perhaps  innocent; 
drug  peddlers  were  escaping  by 
paying  off  the  prison  staff;  in  gen- 
eral there  was  a lot  of  disturbance. 
But  Joan  kept  going  unafraid.  Her 
job  was  to  fry  to  bring  some  relief 
— medicines  for  some,  a kind  word 
for  others,  news  about  how  she  was 
progressing  with  their  legal 
papers  in  the  Ministry  of  Justice; 
anything  to  make  them  feel  more 
human,  to  give  them  courage,  to 
help  them  regain  their  liberty. 

That  morning  a group  of  pris- 
oners decided  that  they  were  going 
to  get  liberty  at  all  costs,  even  if 
they  were  to  die  in  the  process. 
Their  plan:  take  Joan,  three  Mar- 
ist  Sisters  and  social  workers  as 
hostages.  This  plan  they  put  into 


effect  at  11:00  a.m.  when  a number 
of  people  were  present  at  a Christ- 
mas celebration.  They  held  them 
hostages  and  demanded  collabora- 
tion with  their  plan  for  escape.  Sis- 
ter Ana  Marzola,  a Marist  Sister, 
who  had  worked  in  the  prison  for 
ten  years  was  to  be  the  go-between 
the  authorities  and  the  escapees. 
She  was  also  asked  to  secure  for 
them  an  ambulance  — that  being 
the  most  inconspicuous  mode  of 
travel  for  getting  out  unnoticed. 

Instead  of  approaching  the 
prison  authorities  directly,  Ana 
hurried  to  report  what  was  hap- 
pening to  Cardinal  Landazuri  and 
the  Bishops.  Then  she  went  to  the 
prison  authorities  with  the  plan. 
Negotiations  went  on  all  day,  and 
by  five  o’clock  that  afternoon  they 
had  come  to  an  agreement  that  the 
prisoners  and  the  hostages  would 
leave  the  prison  together  in  the 
ambulance.  The  Sisters  left  in 
great  fear,  praying  to  God  for  pro- 
tection. 

They  were  no  sooner  outside  the 
gate  when  the  shooting  began. 
The  ambulance  was  riddled  with 
bullets  from  all  sides.  The  hos- 


tages begged  for  mercy  but  the 
police  responded  by  continuing  to 
shoot  indiscriminately.  Our  Joan 
must  have  died  fairly  quickly.  She 
was  struck  by  four  bullets,  one 
through  the  back  of  the  neck  two 
through  her  leg  and  one  through 
her  finger.  The  other  Sisters 
escaped  miraculously  as  they  lay 
under  the  prisoners  who  were 
mown  down  on  top  of  them.  When 
the  police  pulled  out  the  dead  or 
wounded  prisoners,  they  helped 
the  hostages  to  safety.  Joan 
appeared  in  one  newspaper  photo- 
graph held  like  a baby  in  the  arms 
of  a policeman,  her  head  fallen 
backwards  in  death,  her  arms 
limp. 

Coming  back  to  ourselves,  we 
have  heard  through  the  Cardinal’s 
office  that  Joan  was  held  as  hos- 
tage but  little  could  be  done  while 
negotiations  were  going  on  with 
the  prison  authorities.  Around 
7:00  p.m.  a FLASH  came  on  T.V. 
that  a Sister  was  killed  while 
escaping  prisoners  were  being 
attacked  by  the  police.  Two  Colum- 
ban  Fathers,  Ed.  O’Connell  and 
Ray  Feeney,  seeing  this,  set  out  at 
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once  to  visit  hospitals.  They  went 
to  the  Rimac,  the  nearest  one,  and 
were  told  that  the  “wounded”  Sis- 
ter was  in  Hospital  Dos  de  Mayo. 
There  they  identified  her  body, 
along  with  Church  representa- 
tives who  had  already  arrived. 
They  rang  us,  telling  us  the  sad 
news.  It  was  like  a bombshell. 

We  waited  dumbfounded,  receiv- 
ing visitors,  telephone  calls,  etc.  It 
seemed  that  the  house  was  full 
within  a few  minutes.  The  Colum- 
ban  Fathers  were  marvellously 
helpful.  They  took  on  all  the 
funeral  arrangements  and  helped 
prepare  scripts  for  publication, 
both  in  Spanish  and  in  English. 

Next  morning  Eileen  Roe  and 
Mildred  McNamara  (Mercy  Sister) 
went  to  the  hospital  and  the 
morgue  to  await  the  release  of  the 
corpse  and  lay  it  out  for  the  burial. 
The  funeral  cortege  arrived  in  the 


Cueva  Church  at  5:00  p.m. 

Crowds  of  people  gathered  all 
night  and  filed  past  the  coffin. 
Most  were  in  tears.  The  Church 
was  full  to  overflowing  when  Peter 
Hughes  celebrated  Mass  at  10:00 
p.m.  There  were  representatives  of 
different  orders  of  priests,  secular 
clergy  and  hundreds  of  Sisters 
from  all  over  Lima.  Most  of  these 
stayed  long  into  the  night  just 
going  home  for  a short  rest  before 
returning  again  for  the  10  o’clock 
Mass  the  following  morning.  Car- 
dinal Landazuri,  four  bishops  and 
ninety-two  priests,  including  Gus- 
tavo Gutierrez  and  other  well- 
known  Peruvian  priests, 
concelebrated  Mass.  Also  present 
were  the  Director  of  the  Prison,  the 
doctor,  nurses  and  staff  members 
who  had  known  Joan  at  the  prison, 
and  also  released  prisoners,  whose 
legal  work  Joan  had  pushed 


through. 

The  Cardinal  spoke  of  the  brutal 
injustice  of  the  police,  who  ignored 
the  rights,  not  only  of  the  pris- 
oners, but  also  of  the  innocent  hos- 
tages. He  spoke  of  Joan  as  God’s 
messenger  of  mercy  — an  example 
of  total  giving  to  save  the 
oppressed.  He  demanded  that  a 
thorough  investigation  be»  made  of 
the  happenings  and  he  got  a stand- 
ing ovation  from  all  present  for 
this.  There  was  a big  banner  over 
the  altar  which  said: 

“I  was  in  prison  and  you  visited 
Me.”  Matt.  25,  36. 

“There’s  no  greater  love  than  to 
lay  down  your  life  for  your 
friends.”  John  14, 13. 

JUANITA,  YOU  WILL  LIVE 
ON  IN  THE  HEARTS  OF  YOUR 
PEOPLE. 

The  same  banner  was  later  car- 
ried in  the  funeral  procession  and 


The  mourners  walked  on  carrying  banners  saying  ‘No  to  violence,  yes  to  respect  for  life 


s 
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of  every  age,  mostly  poor  people, 
released  prisoners  and  families  of 
prisoners,  reverently  marched 
along  singing  and  praying  for 
three  hours.  It  was  like  a public 
procession  of  the  Pueblo  as  the  peo- 
ple kept  on  throwing  flower  petals, 
as  an  expression  of  their  love  and 
appreciation  for  Joan. 

Joan  received  front  page  news  on 
all  the  newspapers  for  five  days, 
also  wide  T.V.  coverage.  There’s  a 
public  outcry  of  protest  from  the 
people  and  the  Church,  so  much 
so,  that  the  authorities  are  being 
shamed  into  making  a thorough 
investigation.  A few  days  ago,  Las 
Madres  de  San  Columbano  were 
virtually  unknown,  now  we  are  on 
the  lips  of  all  and  sundry.  One  can 
only  imagine  how  Joan  is  blushing 
as  she  sees  it  all  from  Heaven. 
Even  President  Belaunde  has 
been  interviewed  on  T.V.  and  he 
has  found  himself  regretting  the 
death  of  La  Madre  Juana  Sawyer. 
The  new  Mayor  of  Lima,  A.  Bar- 
rantes,  was  inaugurated  during 
these  days  and  only  got  an  inside 
column,  while  Joan  hit  the  head- 
lines. 

At  the  closing  prayers,  Peter 
Hughes  recalled  Joan’s  gentleness 
and  what  a fantastic  honour  it  is 
for  us  to  be  associated  with  her  as 
her  blood  has  been  shed  in  the 
cause  of  justice.  “May  her  life  and 
tragic  death  be  a spiritual  force  to 
renew  the  Peruvian  Church  at  the 
service  of  the  people,”  he  said. 
“The  inspiration  that  Joan  has 
given  us  in  her  own  gentle  way  is 
more  powerful  than  the  bullets 
that  pierced  her  body.  In  spite  of 
the  darkness  that  reigns  in  Peru  at 
this  moment,  let  us  all  have  hope 
because  life  cannot  be  buried.  Let 
us  act  with  courage  and  decision 
but  also  with  the  patience  and  gen- 
tleness of  Joan.” 

At  4:00  p.m.  the  Sisters  lifted 
Joan’s  coffin  to  its  last  resting 
place.  The  people  sang  hymns, 
cheered  and  applauded.  The  news- 
paper captions  read,  “Pardon  us, 
Sister  Joan.”* 


held  high  over  Joan’s  tomb  as  we 
laid  her  to  rest. 

After  Mass  and  final  blessing 
and  sincere  words  of  gratitude  by 
Mary  Nolan,  our  Sisters  carried 
the  coffin  out  of  the  Church.  It  was 
then  hoisted  by  priests,  religious 
and  people.  Newspapers  reported 
that  there  were  about  500  priests 
and  religious  and  thousands  of 
people  in  a public  manifestation  of 
protest.  Generally  the  people 
carry  the  coffin  a short  distance 


before  putting  it  into  the  hearse, 
but  this  funeral  was  different.  The 
mourners  walked  on  and  on  carry- 
ing banners  saying  “NO  TO  VIO- 
LENCE, YES  TO  RESPECT  FOR 
LIFE.”  We  walked  all  the  way  to 
the  cemetery  carrying  Joan’s  cof- 
fin on  our  shoulders  — 10  kilome- 
ters. When  the  traffic  was 
detoured,  the  police  stood  pas- 
sively looking  on  making  no  effort 
to  stop  the  march,  as  they  usually 
do.  Thousands  of  men  and  women 


Sr.  Joan  Sawyer  like  many  other  women  gave  completely  of  herself  for  others. 

Fr.  Peter  Hughes,  The  Columban  Superior  (foreground)  and  other  religious 
carrying  Sr.  Joan  in  procession  to  the  cemetery. 
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If  y iu  make  My  Ward  your  home  yeu  will 
Meed  be  My  Disciples.' 


(tin.  8:31) 


MOTHER’S  DAY 


Fr.  Howard  Shea,  SFM. 


The  Fourth  Sunday  after  Easter,  Good  Shepherd 
Sunday,  shares  the  spotlight  with  a secular 
theme  that  is  precious  to  us  — Mother’s  Day.  Mothers 
and  shepherds  have  much  in  common.  Both  guard, 
protect  and  care  for  all  who  are  dependent  upon  them. 

The  art  of  being  a good  mother  is  a demanding  one. 
It  involves  a gradual  freeing  of  her  children  so  that 
they  can  learn  for  themselves,  even  by  their  mis- 
takes. At  all  stages  of  the  formation  period,  a mother 
has  to  be  tolerant  yet  watchful,  careful  yet  affection- 
ate, kind  yet  firm.  The  good  mother  resembles  the 
Good  Shepherd.  She  accepts  the  trials  her  children 
inflict  upon  her,  because  she  brought  them  into  the 
world  and  she  loves  them.  Jesus,  our  Good  Shepherd, 
brings  us  into  existence  as  God’s  children;  and,  in 
spite  of  our  sinfulness,  our  lack  of  gratitude  and  our 
indifference,  He  loves  us  with  a love  that  took  Him  to 
the  Cross. 

I began  to  realize  the  importance  of  shepherding 
during  a visit  to  Kenya,  Africa,  a few  years  ago.  All 
over  that  beautiful  countryside  I saw  many  shep- 
herds, both  women  and  men,  alone  with  their  flocks 
of  sheep  and  goats,  guarding  them,  caring  for  them, 
and  leading  them  to  pasture  and  to  water.  I realized 
how  important  for  the  owners  of  the  flocks  to  employ 
good  shepherds,  shepherds  who  are  concerned  for  all 
— the  weak  one,  the  stray  one  — and  who  will  risk  life 
to  protect  the  whole  flock  from  danger. 

When  Jesus  claims  ‘I  am  the  Good  Shepherd’,  His 
listeners  recognize  the  title  from  their  Scripture 
which  abounds  in  references  to  Shepherds.  Through 
the  Prophets,  Jeremiah  (Ch.  23)  and  Ezekiel  (Ch.  34) 
Yahweh  spoke  to  Israel  about  the  infidelities  of  those 
tending  Yahweh ’s  flock,  Israel.  As  a result,  Yahweh 
Himself  would  become  Israel’s  Shepherd,  and  His 
King-Messiah  would  fulfill  this  role. 

From  the  early  days  of  the  Church,  Jesus  is  por- 
trayed as  the  Good  Shepherd.  To  this  very  day,  the 
bishop  is  the  tangible  sign  of  the  Christly  pastorate; 
he  is  pastor  (Latin  word  meaning  “shepherd”)  of 
Christ’s  flock. 

In  this  Gospel  for  Good  Shepherd  Sunday,  Jesus 


designated  Himself  as  Israel’s  long  awaited  Messiah. 
In  this  version  of  the  Good  Shepherd  story,  the 
emphasis  is  on  Jesus  as  the  “gatekeeper”  or  the 
“door.”  He  is  the  only  gate,  the  only  way  of  access  to 
the  fullness  of  the  Father’s  life  (John  14:6).  The  other 
version  of  the  Good  Shepherd  story  is  alluded  to  in  the 
Gospel  Acclamation  “I  am  the  Good  Shepherd  ...  I 
know  my  sheep  and  mine  know  me.”  (John  10:14) 

This  intimate,  loving  knowledge  of  His  flock,  is  His 
reason  for  laying  down  His  life  for  all  people:  His 
death  leads  to  resurrection  and  glorification. 

In  this  first  reading  Pentecost  has  occurred.  The 
promised  Spirit,  the  Gift  of  Love  is  given  to  bring  into 
being  His  new  Israel,  the  Church.  Peter  the  Chief 
Pastor  of  the  early  Christians  teaches  that  Jesus 
through  His  death,  resurrection  and  ascension  has 
become  the  divine  Messiah  — King  of  Israel.  You 
must  repent  and  be  baptized.  The  words  of  Peter  are 
the  words  of  God  calling  us  now  to  be  engaged  in  the 
business  of  transforming  our  lives  — a task  that  is 
never  finished  and  never  to  be  abandoned.  Our  Chief 
Pastor,  Pope  John  Paul  II  had  this  in  mind  when  he 
expressed  the  wish  that  the  faithful  in  Canada  pre- 
pare for  his  pastoral  visit  by  celebrating  the  Sacra- 
ment of  Reconciliation. 

In  the  second  reading,  St.  Peter  addresses  recent 
converts,  some  of  whom  were  slaves.  The  One  by 
whose  wounds  they  are  healed  is  now  their  Shepherd 
and  Guardian.  The  passage  does  not  condone  injus- 
tice. Peter  and  the  disciples  could  do  little  to  change 
the  system.  He  could  only  encourage  fortitude  in  trial 
in  imitation  of  Jesus.  Patience  with  suffering,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  same  thing  as  accepting  injustice. 
Today  the  message  is  clear:  followers  of  Christ  are 
called  to  work  and  suffer  for  Social  Justice  in  the 
world.  Let  us  strive  to  make  our  home  in  Jesus  as  He 
intimately  has  in  us.  (John  8:31) 

May  the  Good  Shepherd  bless  us,  and  may  His 
Mother,  to  whom  we  dedicate  the  month  of  May,  medi- 
ate for  us,  but  in  a special  way  for  mothers  on  their 
day  that  they  be  graced  with  fidelity  and  love  in  the 
shepherding  of  their  children.* 
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“So  the  Lord  answers, 
‘Can  a woman  forget 
her  own  baby  and  not 
love  the  child  she  bore? 
Even  if  a mother  should 
forget  her  child  I will 
never  forget  you.” 

Isaiah  49:15 


“A  woman  in  child- 
birth suffers,  because 
her  time  has  come;  but 
when  she  gives  birth  to 
the  child  she  forgets 
the  suffering  in  her  joy 
that  a baby  has  been 
born  into  the  world  ” 

John  16:21 
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“With  all  your  heart 
honour  your  father 
never  forget  the 
birthpangs  of  your 
mother.  Remember  that 
you  owe  your  birth  to 
them;  how  can  you 
repay  them  for  what 
they  have  done  for 
you?” 

Ecc.  7:27-30 


“From  the  beginning 
till  now  the  entire  crea- 
tion as  we  know,  has 
been  groaning  in  one 
great  act  of  giving  birth 
...  we  too  groan 
inwardly  as  we  wait  for 
our  bodies  to  be  set 
free.” 


Romans  8:22,  23 
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The  Lay  Missionary 

Miss  Margaret  Kehoe,  SFM. 


In  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  Jesus, 
when  he  begins  his  public  min- 
istry reads  verse  61  from  Isaiah: 
“The  spirit  of  the  Lord  Yahweh 
has  been  give  to  me,  for  Yahweh 
has  anointed  me.  He  has  sent  me 
to  bring  good  news  to  the  poor,  to 
bind  up  hearts  that  are  broken; 
to  proclaim  liberty  to  captives 
and  to  the  blind  pew  sight,  to  set 
the  downtrodden  free,  to  pro- 
claim the  Lord’s  year  of  favour.” 
Then  Jesus  states  to  his  listen- 
ers in  the  synagogue  “this  text  is 
being  fulfilled  today  even  as  you 
listen.” 

In  Matthew  25,  Jesus  states  that 
the  last  judgement  will  be  based 
on  whether  we  gave  food,  drink, 
shelter,  clothing  and  comfort  to 
those  in  need. 

The  mystery  of  eternal  life  in  the 
Kingdom  begins  with  our  every- 
day actions  and  our  hope  for  resur- 
rection is  inextricably  connected 
to  our  actions  on  behalf  of  the  poor, 
the  heart-broken,  the  downtrod- 
den, the  oppressed. 

Today  those  readings  ask  us  to 
look  on  the  one  who  is  pierced,  to 
take  up  our  cross  and  follow  him. 
They  ask  us  to  be  one  in  Christ  — 
to  make  no  distinction  between 
female  and  male,  between  races 
and  cultures,  between  those  with 
power  and  those  with  no  power, 
between  first  world  and  third 
world.  In  short,  the  readings 
remind  us  that  to  build  the  King- 
dom we  must  eliminate  structures 
that  cause  people  to  be  poor, 
oppressed,  downtrodden. 

All  of  scripture  teaches  us  that 
our  relationship  with  God  depends 
on  the  kinds  of  human  relation- 
ships and  social  structures  we 
maintain.  Yet  we  still  have  violent 
distinctions  between  sexes,  races, 
cultures  and  religions,  between 


the  powerful  and  the  powerless, 
between  first  world  and  second 
world  and  third  world.  We  know 
that  our  good  will  alone  is  pitifully 
inadequate  to  change  these  dis- 
tinctions; also  that  these  viola- 
tions of  human  dignity  are  not  an 
accident  of  history  but  the  result  of 
the  way  we  structure  our  social, 
economic  and  political  priorities. 

Our  hope  for  new  life  in  Christ 
necessitates  that  we  live  lives 
rooted  in  Gospel  values  and  that 
our  only  power  be  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  working  through  us. 

All  of  us  are  called  to  participate 
in  the  human  race  and  its  libera- 
tion from  oppressive  situations. 
We  are  Church  and  the  task  of  mis- 
sion is  the  Christian  commitment. 
If  we  are  to  change  oppressive  situ- 
ations, then  we  must  understand 
social  reality  in  the  light  of  the 
Gospel. 

As  a Foreign  Missionary  Society, 
Scarboro  members  are  called  to 
the  same  mission  as  all  Christians 
— to  build  a new  creation  of  this 
world,  one  in  which  all  people  — 
the  young,  the  old,  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  will  be  appreciated  and  have 
dignity  — but  we  are  called  to 
carry  out  that  mission  in  a foreign 
land. 

We  go  believing  that  God  is  love, 
that  he  is  speaking  to  all  through 
his  Son,  Jesus,  who  is  the  visible 
expression  of  his  love  and  the  Sav- 
iour of  all  people;  that  all  peoples 
are  called  to  know  him,  imitate 
him  and  share  his  glory.  We  go  to 
evangelize  and  be  evangelized  by 
the  people  with  whom  we  share 
and  work. 

We  all  know  how  our  faith  is 
deepened  and  strengthened  by 
those  who  are  experiencing  severe 
difficulty,  illness  or  injustice  and 
are  able  to  express  a stronger  faith 


because  of  their  struggle.  We  are 
all  evangelized  by  others  and  in  a 
country  where  oppression  is  a way 
of  life,  the  foreign  missionary 
quickly  realizes  that  the  people 
have  more  to  teach  about  knowl- 
edge of  God  than  they  have  a need 
to  be  taught. 

The  task  of  mission  is  the  task  of 
all  — the  task  of  foreign  mission 
seems  to  be  a specific  call  to  some 
individuals.  Within  the  Catholic 
tradition,  foreign  missionaries 
have  been  priests,  nuns  or  broth- 
ers. But  if  the  task  of  mission  is 
mandated  to  all  Christians,  then 
the  task  of  foreign  mission  must 
also  include  lay  people. 

For  the  past  eight  or  nine  years, 
Scarboro  Foreign  Missions  have 
been  trying  to  integrate  lay  people 
into  the  Society.  Single  women  and 
men,  married  couples  and  families 
and  candidates  for  the  priesthood 
who  feel  a sense  of  permanent  call 
are  being  accepted  into  the  Soci- 
ety. After  a discernment  period  of 
several  years  in  Canada  and  over- 
seas, the  foreign  mission  candi- 
dates and  the  Society  make  a 
mutual  decision  regarding  a long 
term  commitment  to  mission.  I am 
in  my  second  year  in  this  program 
as  a laywoman  and  will  spend  the 
next  two  years  of  preparation  in  St. 
Vincent,  W.I.  The  program  is 
really  still  in  its  infancy  but  I am 
convinced  that  lay  people  have  a 
mission  vocation  which  they  can 
live  out  in  a team  approach  with 
other  church  workers  either  in 
Canada  or  in  foreign  countries. 

If  we  as  a Christian  community 
continue  to  be  suppportive  of  each 
other,  if  we  reflect  together  on  the 
meaning  of  the  Gospel  in  our  lives 
— then  our  ministry  will  flow  from 
that  strength  and  it  will  be  good 
news  to  the  poor.* 
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Formation  Profiles 


Fr.  Roger  Brennan,  SFM. 

Fr.  Roger  Brennan,  SFM,  is  the  Director  of  the 
Formation  Education  Department.  He  is  responsi- 
ble for  coordinating  the  training  program  for  candi- 
dates who  wish  to  work  as  Scarboro  missionaries. 


Occasionally  among  the  letters  we  get  from  people 
who  are  inquiring  about  doing  mission  with 
Scarboro,  there  are  those  who  want  specific  informa- 
tion about  the  types  of  people  we  are  looking  for  and 
what  kind  of  work  they  do  overseas.  I find  these 
questions  difficult  to  answer  because,  while  we  do 
have  certain  criteria  for  those  who  begin  the  admis- 
sions process  they  are  fairly  general,  relating  basi- 
cally to  age,  education  and  faith  commitment.  We 
base  our  final  decisions  for  acceptance  on  the  series  of 
interviews  we  do  and  the  kinds  of  interests  and 
involvements  people  have  had  before  they  come  to  us. 
As  for  the  kinds  of  work  people  do  overseas,  that 
varies  too,  depending  on  one’s  interests,  skills,  the 
needs  of  the  local  people  and  the  particular  program 
of  the  mission  one  is  sent  to. 

In  order  to  give  some  specific  idea  of  the  kinds  of 
people  involved  with  Scarboro  and  some  of  the  work 
they  are  doing,  I have  decided  that  for  the  next  few 
months  I will  use  this  page  to  present  a brief  biogra- 
phy of  some  of  those  involved  in  the  training  process 
as  lay  missionaries  and  priest  candidates. 

Since  this  is  the  month  of  May,  a month  during 
which  the  Church  especially  remembers  Mary  who 
presented  the  world  with  the  Good  News  in  the  per- 
son of  Jesus  Christ;  I thought  it  would  be  appropriate 
to  begin  with  one  of  our  women  missionaries,  Nancy 
Friday. 

Nancy  is  originally  from  the  city  of  Kitchener, 
Ontario.  After  graduating  from  High  School  in  Kitch- 
ener, Nancy  attended  Queen’s  University  in  Kings- 
ton, Ontario  where  she  graduated  with  an  Honors 
B.A.  with  an  Art  History  major  in  1977.  After  gradu- 
ation Nancy  was  accepted  as  a volunteer  with  Volun- 
teer International  Christian  Services,  a mission 
program  run  by  the  Spiritan  Fathers.  Following  a 
three-week  orientation  program  in  Trinidad,  Nancy 
went  to  work  in  the  place  of  her  assignment,  Bonthe, 
Sierra  Leone,  West  Africa.  Her  work  in  Sierra  Leone 
involved  teaching  in  a Vocational  School.  During 
these  two  years  she  taught  history,  geography,  art, 
literature  and  needlework.  This  experience  in  Sierra 
Leone  confirmed  Nancy’s  desire  to  commit  a longer 
period  of  her  life  to  mission. 


Nancy  Friday 


In  1980,  after  her  return  to  Canada,  Nancy  applied 
to  Scarboro  for  admission  to  our  formation  program. 
She  began  her  formation  process  with  Scarboro  in 
August  of  1981  and  in  August  of  1982,  left  for  her 
mission  assignment  on  the  island  of  St.  Vincent  in 
the  Caribbean. 

During  her  period  of  formation  overseas,  Nancy  has 
been  involved  in  a number  of  different  areas  of  minis- 
try. She  has  been  visiting  at  a home  for  the  indigent 
and  trying  to  create  some  interest  in  the  community 
for  regular  and  organized  contact  with  the  residents 
of  the  house.  She  is  a member  of  the  parish  team  of 
Kingstown,  secretary  of  the  liturgy  committee  and  a 
lay  minister  of  the  Eucharist.  Besides  these  activities 
Nancy  tries  to  reach  out  to  and  be  a presence  among 
groups  of  people  who  are  marginalized  from  the 
larger  community.  This  results  in  Nancy  having 
some  rather  unusual  friends. 

Along  with  these  activities  Nancy  continues  to 
study  and  reflect  upon  the  Caribbean  reality,  the 
history  and  culture  of  the  people  and  to  see  where  she 
may  be  a source  of  good  news  among  the  people  of  St. 
Vincent.* 

If  you  feel  that  you  would  like  to  become  a member 
of  Scarboro  and  would  like  more  information  about 
□ Priesthood  □ Lay  Missionary 

please  write  to: 

Fr.  Roger  Bennan,  S.F.M.,  c/o  Scarboro  Missions, 
2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ont.  M1M  1M4 
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Who  asks  questions  about  our  social  world ? 


in 

Canada 


Edward  Hyland,  S.  J. 

Jesuit  Centre  for  Social  Faith 
and  Justice,  Toronto,  Canada. 


In  the  first  book  of  Kings,  Solo- 
mon encounters  Yahweh  in  a 
dream  at  Gibeon.  Yahweh  offers 
Solomon  whatever  he  wishes. 
Claiming  to  be  young,  unskilled  in 
leadership  and  quite  unprepared 
to  assume  the  throne  of  his  father 
David,  Solomon  asks  Yahweh  to 
give  him  the  wisdom  to  discern 
between  good  and  evil. 

Solomon  did  not  ask  Yahweh  for 
magical  power  to  exempt  him  from 


having  to  use  his  intelligence  and 
judgement  in  reaching  decisions. 
The  gift  of  wisdom  made  Solomon 
sift  through  more  aspects  of  every 
problem  and  see  each  situation  in 
greater  detail.  To  see  things  in 
greater  complexity  and  to  weigh 
their  many  aspects  permitted 
Solomon  to  make  the  wise  deci- 
sions for  which  he  is  famous. 

Our  world  is  at  least  as  complex 
as  Solomon’s  was.  The  gift  of  wis- 
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dom  is  needed  today  no  less  than  it 
was  in  his  time:  to  help  us  discern 
between  social  forces  which  pro- 
mote human  dignity  and  those 
which  destroy  relationships 
among  people.  The  gift  of  wisdom 
does  not  magically  exempt  us  from 
the  arduous  task  of  learning  to 
understand  human  society  and 
the  social  structures  around  us. 
Just  the  opposite  — wisdom 
plunges  us  more  fully  into  the  com- 
plexity of  our  social  world.  A con- 
temporary parallel  of  Solomon’s 
wisdom  is  what  we  call  “social 
analysis”. 

“Experts  Only!” 

Who  asks  questions  about  our 
social  world?  “Experts  only!”  is 
often  the  answer.  Only  profes- 
sional social  scientists  are  in  a 
position  to  do  analysis.  The  rest  of 
us,  lacking  formal  training  in  the 
social  sciences,  have  no  right  to 
speak  about  our  society.  We  must 
keep  quiet  and  not  become 
involved  in  social  issues  that  are 
too  complex  for  our  untutored 
minds. 

But  should  we  be  silent?  After 
all,  living  in  the  same  world  as  the 
experts,  we  do  have  questions  — 
questions  about  the  housing  we 
live  in,  the  health  care  we  are  pro- 
vided, the  jobs  being  lost,  the  treat- 
ment of  our  senior  citizens.  Why 
are  people  forced  to  live  on  the 
streets  of  our  cities?  Who  decides 
that  a residential  neighbourhood 
must  be  razed  to  make  way  for  a 
highway  or  some  office  buildings? 
Why  has  our  society  effectively 
said  to  one  out  of  every  four  young 
people,  “Sorry  but  there  is  no  work 
for  you  — come  back  in  1990  and 
we  might  have  something”? 

Our  experience  gives  rise  to 
questions  like  these.  We  do  not 
need  a Phd.D  in  sociology  or  politi- 
cal science  to  ask  them.  Yet  the 
prevailing  assumption  is  that  our 
questions  aren’t  legitimate 
because  we  are  not  experts.  As  a 
result,  we  tend  not  to  pursue  them 
further  and  fail  to  get  below  the 


Social  analysis  is  rooted  in  our  acting  in  the  circumstances  of  history  around  us. 


surface  of  our  experience. 

Social  Analysis 

Social  analysis  takes  the  oppo- 
site tack.  Social  analysis  is  a way 
of  asking  questions  and  seeking 
answers  about  the  world  around  us 
in  order  to  understand  better  our 
social  situation  and  work  toward 
greater  justice. 

Social  analysis  begins  with  the 
questions  we  have  and  helps  us  to 
pursue  them  further.  It  takes  our 
initial  questions  to  a level  where 
we  see  more  clearly  the  links 
among  the  various  issues  that  are 
part  of  our  daily  experience. 

For  example,  to  explore  the 
plight  of  poverty  many  old  people 
face  in  Canada  will  eventually 
bring  to  us  question: 

— the  distribution  of  income  in  our 
economy 

— the  treatment  of  women  in  the 
workforce 

— the  exercise  of  power  within  our 
health  care  system 


— The  dominant  values  in  our  cul- 
ture. 

The  issue  of  aging,  then, 
becomes  a point  of  entry  into  other 
social  issues,  each  of  which  ques- 
tions how  fairly  Canada  is  orga- 
nized. 

Social  analysis  believes  that  we 
can  understand  our  social  world, 
with  the  help  of  experts  and 
friends.  Social  analysis  is  simply  a 
way  for  us  to  organize  and  pursue 
our  questions  so  that  we  can  make 
sense  of  our  social  experience  and 
find  ways  of  structuring  our  world 
more  justly. 

To  Question  and  to  Act 

Okay,  so  we’re  not  experts!  Still, 
should  we  go  away  with  a pile  of 
books  and  come  back  later  with  an 
analysis  of  Canada?  No!  Social 
analysis  actually  begins  when 
daily  experience  becomes  trou- 
bling. 

Most  people  start  doing  analysis 
when  they  confront  a particular 
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injustice  — inadequate  housing, 
high  unemployment,  industrial 
pollution.  Questions  need  to  be 
asked  and  people  gather  around 
them,  to  share  their  common  con- 
cern. The  problem  that  was 
“mine”  becomes  the  issue  that  is 
“ours”!  Questioning  an  unjust 
social  situation  leads  us  to  want  to 
change  it. 

Social  analysis  is  rooted  in  our 
acting  in  the  circumstances  of  his- 
tory around  us.  They  are  the  cir- 
cumstances we  find  in  our 
neighbourhood,  our  city,  town  or 
rural  area.  These  same  circum- 
stances are  linked  with  structures 
which  make  up  our  provinces  and 
country  as  a whole,  and  Canada 
within  the  world.  How  do  these 
structures  and  connections  come 
about? 

What  we  call  our  social  world  or 
history  is  shaped  by  many,  many 


choices.  Choices  are  made  by  cer- 
tain individuals  with  a view  to 
their  own  interests.  These  choices 
get  institutionalized  in  economic, 
political,  cultural,  and  technologi- 
cal structures.  They  affect  our 
lives  in  many  ways: 

— the  quality  of  our  environment 

— the  sort  of  housing  we  live  in 

— the  type  of  health  care  we  are 
provided 

— the  number  and  quality  of  jobs 
that  are  available 

— the  quality  of  food  that  we  eat 
and  its  cost. 

As  we  come  to  understand  any 
one  social  problem,  our  analysis 
uncovers  the  specific  voices,  pat- 
terns, institutions  and  structures 
which  lie  beneath  it. 

Like  the  biblical  image  of  wis- 
dom, social  analysis  is  a way  of 
discerning  between  good  and  evil, 
not  in  abstract  or  purely  personal 


terms,  but  in  social,  structural 
terms.  Because  of  the  many  differ- 
ent structures  that  make  up  our 
society,  social  analysis  has  us  look 
at  a problem  from  different  points 
of  view.  These  points  of  view 
include  the  ethical,  political,  eco- 
nomic, cultural  and  technological. 

There  is  no  single  way  of  doing 
social  analysis,  a fact  which 
reflects  the  complexity  of  the 
world  we  live  in.  Because  social 
analysis  involves  looking  at  a 
problem  from  different  perspec- 
tives it  is  helpful  to  have  a group  of 
people  involved  in  the  process. 
Moreover,  the  exchange  and  cri- 
tique of  each  other’s  ideas  helps  to 
sharpen  the  analysis.  As  a way  of 
understanding  their  experience, 
social  analysis  gives  people  the 
confidence  to  criticize  and  change 
the  choices  and  structures  that 
shape  the  world  around  them. 


Social  analysis  helps  us  to  see  how  sin  is  present  in  our  social  experience. 
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Questions  about  the 
treatment  of  our 
senior  citizens. 


Social  Analysis  and  the  Church 

Jesus  invites  all  Christians  to 
share  in  his  mission  of  taking 
away  the  sin  of  the  world.  Doing 
social  analysis  is  one  way  that  we 
can  respond  to  his  invitation.  For 
social  analysis  helps  us  to  see  how 
sin  is  present  in  social  experience, 
how  sin  is  active  in  structures  that 
destroy  human  relationships. 

Many  Christians  have  come  to 
recognize  the  need  to  use  social 
analysis  in  order  to  understand 
what  their  faith  calls  them  to  in 
response  to  God’s  action  in  the 
world.  The  task  of  criticizing  the 
assumptions  that  make  life  com- 
fortable and  mask  injustice  is  part 
of  the  Christian  vocation  today. 
Social  analysis,  as  a way  of 
remaining  faithful  to  this  voca- 
tion, is  open  to  all  Christians 
because  they  are  part  of  society. 

The  practice  of  social  analysis  is 
not  something  entirely  new  to  the 
life  of  Christians.  Within  the 


Catholic  tradition  the  social  teach- 
ing of  the  Church  contains  many 
examples  of  social  analysis.  The 
Canadian  bishops  have  written 
some  excellent  statements  in 
which  they  have  analyzed  various 
aspects  of  Canadian  society.  “Ethi- 
cal Reflections  on  the  Economy” 
(1983)  is  their  most  recent  and  well 
publicized  work  of  social  analysis. 

Other  concrete  instances  of 
Church  involvement  in  social 
analysis  are  the  various  ecumen- 
ical coalitions  which  have 
emerged  to  confront  specific 
issues.  These  coalitions  include: 
the  Task  Force  on  the  Churches 
and  Corporate  Responsibility,  the 
Inter-Church  Committee  on 
Human  Rights  in  Latin  America, 
GATT-Fly  and  Project  North.  Each 
coalition  represents  a clear  practi- 
cal and  intelligent  commitment  on 
the  part  of  the  Churches  to  analyze 
complex  issues,  educate  the  Chris- 
tian community  and  Canadian 


public,  and  develop  constructive 
policy  options  for  the  Churches. 

To  do  social  analysis  requires  the 
spirit  of  wisdom,  the  spirit  that 
“does  not  judge  by  appearances, 
gives  no  verdict  on  hearsay,  but 
judges  the  wretched  with  integrity 
and  with  equity  gives  a verdict  for 
the  poor  of  the  land.”  (Is.  11:3-4) 

The  task  is  before  us,  of  under- 
standing our  world,  judging  its 
injustices,  raising  our  voices  and 
becoming  involved.  Getting 
started  on  social  analysis  is  a good 
beginning.* 

Editor’s  Note:  This  introduction  to 
social  analysis  is  the  first  article  of 
two.  The  second  article  to  be  pub- 
lished in  September,  will  describe  a 
workbook  on  social  analysis  being 
written  at  the  Jesuit  Centre  for 
Social  Faith  and  J ustice  and  to  be 
published  in  August.  For  more 
information  write  to  the  Centre  at 
947  Queen  St.,  East,  Toronto, 
Ontario,  M4M 1J9 
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MORL4RTYS  MEMOW 


Fr.  Joe  Moriarty,  SFM. 

Editor’s  Note: 
Fr.  Joe  submitted  this 
article  to  be  used  in  the  7 
Remember’  column.  As 
you  will  appreciate,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  edit 
his  unique  style  of  writing. 
For  that  reason  his  lengthy 
unedited  version  is 
presented  here. 


Father  Joe  Moriarty 


So  many  years  have  passed 
since  it  first  happened  that  I’d 
almost  rather  forgot  about  it.  How- 
ever, since  I was  asked  by  our 
genial  editor  to  submit  some  inter- 
esting episode  that  happened  to 
me  during  my  missionary  career  I 
take  pen  in  hand,  etc. 

The  event  that  I’m  about  to 
relate  is  as  vivid  in  my  mind  today 
as  it  was  when  it  actually  hap- 
pened December  7th,  38  years  ago. 

It  all  began  in  the  sleepy  little 
town  of  Monte  Plata  where  I had 
been  posted  to  imbibe  the  idiom  of 
Cervantes  shortly  after  my  arrival 
in  the  Dominion  Republic.  Fr. 


Jimmy  Walsh  had  arrived  on 
mule-back  a day  or  two  before  to 
accompany  me  back  to  Yamasa,  a 
parish  about  40  kms.  away, 
renowned  for  its  Catholicity  and 
Christian  life-style.  With  saddle 
bags  secured  and  final  farewells 
disposed  of,  we  headed  across  the 
main  drag  into  open  savannah, 
blissfully  unaware  that  we  would 
be  headed  back  that  way  some  14 
hours  later  — but  I’m  ahead  of  my 
story. 

Things  went  well  for  the  first 
hour  or  so.  It  was  my  first  assign- 
ment to  a parish  and  my  first  real 
horseback  ride.  I had  had  the  odd 
jaunt  around  the  fringes  of  town 
when  I was  studying  Spanish  but 
this  was  the  real  thing,  full  flaps 
and  no  looking  back,  or  so  I 
thought!  As  the  day  wore  on  so  did 
the  seat  of  my  riding  britches!  I 
was  constantly  tempted  to  ask  the 
unaskable  question  ‘how  much 
farther  is  it?’  But  my  misdirected 
pride  restrained  me  from  doing  so. 

The  tropical  sun  had  burned 
itself  across  the  sky  and  the 
shadow  of  the  trees  were  lengthen- 
ing when  we  brough  up  alongside 
of  a farmer’s  house  and  were 
politely  requested  to  dismount  for 
a while.  I could  sense  that  some- 
thing was  wrong  by  the  hesitancy 
that  pervaded  the  conversation. 
“You  didn’t  hear  about  the  flood,” 
the  farmer  said.  “What  flood,”  we 
asked.  “There  was  a torrential 
rainstorm  up  north,  the  Ozama  is 
flooded  bank  to  bank!”  The  Ozama 
is  the  river  that  still  separates  the 
two  parishes.  “There’s  no  way  to 
ford  it  on  horseback,  we  can’t  even 
put  a canoe  on  it.  Come  I’ll  show 

“Fr.  Jimmy  Walsh  had  • 
arrived  on  mule-back  a day 
or  two  earlier  to  accompany 

me  back  to  Yamasa.”  , 
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Fr. 

Jim 

Walsh 


you!”  About  ten  minutes  walk  con- 
vinced us  that  indeed  the  situation 
was  worse  than  we  had  imagined. 
The  water  was  lapping  up  on  the 
tilled  land  and  even  a barbwire 
fence  had  leaves  hanging  on  it. 
“You’re  welcome  to  stay  here  if  you 
wish,  it’s  going  to  take  anywhere 
from  24  to  36  hours  before  the 
water  subsides  even  if  it  has 
stopped  raining  up  north.” 

Fr.  Jim  and  I excused  ourselves 
as  we  went  into  a huddle  in 
English.  Although  every  bone  in 
my  body /cried  out  in  protest  the 
decision  was  obvious.  We  had  to 
turn  back.  The  family’s  meagre 
accommodations  gave  lie  to  their 
pleas  of  inherent  hospitality  and 
goodwill.  We  finally  settled  for  the 
customary  hot  cafesito  laced  with  a 
shot  of  brandy,  which  I had 
thoughtfully  tucked  into  my  sad- 
dle bag  for  such  an  emergency,  bid 
the  family  gracias  and  adios  and 
headed  back  south.  Darkness  had 
already  begun  to  spread  its  mantle 


over  the  land  that  Columbus  loved. 

Riding  across  open  savannahs  in 
the  dark  may  be  compared  to  row- 
ing across  a lake  at  night  or  wan- 
dering around  in  a forest. 
Normally  a rider  would  give  an 
experienced  animal  its  head,  but 
Fr.  Jim’s  mule  was  a novice  on  this 
trail  and  the  obvious  mistake  had 
happened.  We  had  ridden  full  cir- 
cle and  were  headed  back  towards 
the  farmer’s  house  that  we  had  left 
over  two  hours  ago!  It  was  then  I 
remembered  something  my  father 
had  told  me  many  years  ago.  Dur- 
ing his  trips  by  schooner  from 
Newfoundland  to  Labrador  he 
would  pick  out  a star  or  two  in  the 
northern  sky  to  steer  by  when  he’d 
get  tired  looking  at  the  compass. 
Well,  stars  were  beginning  to  peek 
out  by  now  and  I zeroed  in  on  a 
cluster  which  I knew  to  be  in  the 
general  direction  of  Monte  Plata 
and  took  a bearing  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

When  my  horse  stumbled  a 


couple  of  times  I realized  that  I 
wasn’t  the  only  one  bone  weary.  He 
had  been  on  the  trail  since  10:00 
A.M.  and  it  was  getting  close  to 
9:00  o’clock.  A mule’s  bad  temper 
and  unpredictability  is  compen- 
sated by  its  endurance  and  perse- 
verance and  so  some  distance  had 
separated  Fr.  Jim  and  I.  When  I 
finally  caught  up  to  him,  he  was 
standing  up  alone  in  the  middle  of 
a savannah  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  sans  mule!  I could  be  savoir- 
faire  and  say  that  he  had  alighted 
to  adjust  a cinch  or  something, 
actually  what  really  happened 
was  that  a comfort  stop  was  neces- 
sary — a slight  stumble  on  a loose 
stone,  the  ensuing  flight  of  a star- 
tled animal  sans  rider  leaves  little 
to  the  imagination. 

I think  it  hurt  me  more  than  it 
did  my  weary  horse  to  submit  him 
to  the  burden  of  an  extra  rider  but 
there  was  no  way  out.  Fr.  Jim  had 
to  ride  piggy-back.  Divine  provi- 
dence finally  turned  our  luck 
around  with  the  sighting  of  a light 
in  the  bush  on  the  fringe  of  the 
savannah. 

“No,”  they  didn’t  have  sturdy 
mount!  “pero,  si”!  a ‘burro’  was 
available!  And  not  being  in  the 
position  to  look  a gift  horse  in  the 
mouth  at  this  hour  of  the  night  we 
had  to  settle  for  the  ‘burro’.  Divine 
providence  smiled  on  us  again.  As 
we  approached  the  town  the  lights 
suddenly  blinked  three  times  and 
gradually  faded  out  of  sight  for  the 
night.  It  was  likely  one  of  the  few 
occasions  in  his  life  on  the  mis- 
sions that  Fr.  Jim  was  thankful  for 
the  cover  of  darkness.  Not  that  I 
expected  a reception  committee  at 
midnight  but  even  one  pair  of  pry- 
ing eyes  could  tarnish  the  image  of 
the  accomplished  horseman  that 
he  was.* 

PS.  A note  by  the  side  of  my  bed 
informed  me  that  mule  and  equip- 
ment had  been  recovered  and 
returned.  I went  back  to  sleep  won- 
dering what  kind  of  equipment 
Santa  Claus  used  in  a Xmas  sans 
snow. 
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1 Remember.... 

Fr.  Jim  McGuire,  from  Peterborough,  Ontario, 
has  recently  returned  to  the  Philippines 
after  a well  deserved  sabbatical. 


‘No  Sweat’ 


Father  Mike  Traher  was  my  partner  for  the  past 
several  years  in  Leyte.  He’s  the  only  mission- 
ary I know  who  adapted  to  the  culture  even  more 
than  the  people  of  the  area.  At  least  in  one  respect. 
The  rural  Filipinos  are  not  too  concerned  with 
times  and  schedules.  Neither  is  Mike.  If  a meeting 
is  called  for  four  o’clock,  the  people  will  show  up  at 
five.  And  Mike  would  make  it  about  six.  When 
Mike  scheduled  Mass  for  eight  in  the  morning,  the 
barrio  people  understood  that  eight  o’clock  would 
come  when  Mike  arrived. 

I remember  the  night  we  were  moving  out  of 
Leyte,  we  had  our  meal  at  the  Bishop’s  house  and 


were  reminiscing  about  many  things.  The  Bishop 
kept  reminding  us  that  the  boat  would  leave  at 
seven;  and  I agreed  that  we  should  be  on  our  way. 
“No  sweat,”  was  Mike’s  answer.  “They’re  never  on 
time.  Besides  they  know  we’re  coming.”  And  the 
discussion  continued.  At  last  the  Bishop’s  driver 
was  summoned  and  we  raced  to  the  waterfront.  We 
could  see  the  boat  moving  away  from  the  pier. 
There  was  no  more  gang  plank.  As  we  waved  fran- 
tically at  the  captain  he  edged  the  nose  of  the  ship 
a little  closer.  Several  strong-armed  seamen 
hoisted  us  over  the  rail,  and  we  were  on  our  way.* 

Fr.  Jim  McGuire,  SFM. 


Remember.... 


YOU  CAN  HELP  US 


* By  letting  us  know  in  advance  of  a 
change  in  your  address. 


Scarboro  Missions, 
2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarborough, 
Ontario. 

M1M  1M4 
‘ 


* By  giving  a gift  subscription  of  Scarboro 
Missions  to  a friend.  The  rate  is  $5  per 
year. 

* By  renewing  your  subscription  to  Scar- 
boro Missions. 


To  do  any  of  the  above  please  fill  out  the 
coupon  and  send  it  to  us.  Your  name  and 
present  address  will  be  on  the  other  side. 

□ Gift  Subscription  Q Renewal 
[ J Change  of  Address 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY/TOWN PROV./CODE 


Fr.  Roger  Brennan,  S.F.M., 
c/o  Scarboro  Missions, 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarboro,  Ont.  M1M  1M4 
If  you  feel  called  to  follow  the  same  path  and  would 
be  interested  in  the  work  of  Scarboro,  please  write 
and  ask  for  more  information  about: 


Priesthood 


Lay  Missionary 


NAME 

ADDRESS 


“With  her  specific  aptitudes,  the 
woman  should  make  a real  contribu- 
tion to  the  Church’s  mission,  partici- 
pating in  organisms  for  pastoral 
planning,  pastoral  coordination,  cate- 
chesis,  etc.” 

Latin  American  Bishops, 
Puebla,  Mexico.  1979 


TOWN/CITY 


CODE 


AGE 


EDUCATION 


Rosina  Bisci 


Rosina  Bisci  and  Margaret 
Kehoe  are  Scarboro  lay  mis- 
sionaries. Rosina  is  from 
Toronto  and  is  presently  work- 
ing in  Christ,  Light  of  the 
World  parish  in  Lima,  Peru. 
Margaret,  a native  of  Ottawa, 
is  involved  in  pastoral  work 
on  St.  Vincent  in  the  Carib- 
bean, with  Nancy  Friday 
(page  15). 


Margaret  Kehoe 


\\ 
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“As  for  the  part  in  rich  soil, 
this  is  people  with  a noble 
and  generous  heart , who  have 
heard  the  word  and  take  it  to 
themselves  and  yield  a 
harvest  through  their 
perseverance ” 


Luke  8:15 
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A young  girl  participates  in  a reforestation  program 
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“What  is  the  use  of  praying  if  at  the  very 
moment  of  prayer,  we  have  so  little 
confidence  in  God  that  we  are  busy  planning 
our  own  kind  of  answer?” 


— Thomas  Merton 


“In  prayer  the  Lord  begins.  He  initiates;  we 
receive  and  respond.” 


— James  Gau,  S.J. 


“Prayer  is  a way  of  life  which  allows  you  to 
find  a stillness  in  the  midst  of  the  world 
where  you  open  your  hands  to  God’s 
promises,  and  find  hope  for  yourself,  your 
friends  and  the  whole  community  in  which 
you  live.” 


— Henri  Nouwen. 


Vivant  Univers  Dhoto 
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Pmying 


UT  n the  morning  long  before  dawn,  He  got  up  and 
X left  the  house  and  went  off  to  a lonely  place  and 
prayed  there.”  Mk.  1:35 

“After  sending  the  crowds  away  He  went  up  into 
the  hills  by  himself  to  pray.  When  evening  came  He 
was  there  alone.”  Mt.  14:23 
“His  reputation  continued  to  grow,  and  large 
crowds  would  gather  to  hear  Him  and  have  their 
sickness  cured,  but  He  would  always  go  off  to  some 
place  where  He  could  be  alone  and  pray.”  Lk.  5:15, 16 
Jesus  spent  many  hours  in  prayer  always  wanting 
to  be  clear  about  the  mission  the  Father  had 
entrusted  to  Him  and  to  be  able  to  embrace  it  with 
His  whole  being.  In  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane  He 
prayed  “ . . .let  your  will  be  done,  not  mine.” 

Prayer  is  a response  to  the  intimacy  which  the 
Father  seeks  so  that  we  might  come  to  know  Him  and 
his  will  for  us. 

God  meets  us  where  we  are  and  we  have  to  respond 
to  God  from  our  own  reality.  Thomas  Merton  observed 
that,  “You  have  to  start  where  you  are  and  stay  with 
it  because  God  is  in  you  as  you  are,  and  doesn’t  expect 
you  to  be  any  other  than  you  are,  except  that  there  is  a 
change  that  God  is  going  to  make  in  your  life.  But  you 
have  to  learn  to  get  together  with  God  in  your  life  so 
that  this  change  can  be  made.” 

The  change  that  Merton  refers  to  is  our  process  of 
conversion  and  learning  to  get  together  is  to  experi- 
ence our  own  Garden  of  Gethsemane.  In  the  ‘getting 
together  with  God’  there  are  certain  elements  that 
have  to  be  present  in  our  prayer. 

Simplicity 

We  ought  not  to  complicate  the  encounter  with  God 
by  thinking  that  it  is  my  soul  alone  that  relates  to 
God.  God’s  concern  is  for  people  and  I enter  prayer 
with  my  whole  being.  God  meets  me  where  I am  and  I 
have  to  respond  from  that  point  in  time  with  a readi- 
ness to  talk  and  listen  from  where  I am  at  that 
moment. 

Sincerity 

In  order  that  we  be  sincere  in  wanting  to  know  the 
will  of  the  Father  for  us,  we  have  to  bring  certain 
elements  to  our  prayer.  We  bring  our  faith  in  God  and 
an  openness  to  know  His  will.  We  have  to  bring  the 
reality  of  our  own  world  and  made  a sincere  effort  to 
inform  ourselves  of  what  is  happening  in  it.  As  Chris- 
tians committed  to  building  Kingdom,  we  also  have 
to  be  familiar  with  the  Church’s  teaching  and  the 


Scriptures.  Then  in  all  honesty,  we  respond  in  prayer 
wanting  to  say  as  did  Jesus,  “Let  your  will  be  done, 
not  mine.”  We  respond  to  know  better  the  mission  the 
Father  has  entrusted  to  us  in  our  world  today. 

Self  Discipline 

We  need  to  set  aside  time  in  our  schedules  to  enter 
into  communion  with  the  Father.  It  is  a call  to  over- 
come self-reliance  and  acknowledge  our  dependence 
on  God. 

Silence 

Prayer  is  essentially  a conversation.  We  have  to 
remind  ourselves  that  a good  listener  is  an  excellent 
conversationalist.  We  have  to  allow  time  for  the  Lord 
to  speak  to  us  and  to  do  that  in  tranquility  and 
without  distraction.  Mother  Theresa  reminds  us  that 
“we  need  to  find  God  and  He  cannot  be  found  in  noise 
and  restlessness.  God  is  a friend  of  silence.” 

Solidarity 

Prayer  is  an  opening  to  the  world  around  us  that  the 
Father’s  will  be  done.  We  pray  for  those  who  suffer 
and  are  marginated,  remembering  in  a special  way 
the  poor,  the  hungry,  the  disadvantaged,  so  that  the 
will  of  the  Father  be  done  and  that  we  in  turn  do  His 
will.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  ask  that  people 
remember  in  solidarity  Scarboro  missionaries  and 
the  people  with  whom  we  work.  In  turn,  in  solidarity, 
we  remember  many  people  who  have  asked  to  be 
remembered  in  our  prayer. 

Prayer  is  responding  to  the  grace  of  God  to  make 
Him  and  His  will  the  centre  of  our  being.  It  is  respond- 
ing to  the  call  to  overcome  self-centredness,  to  be  able 
to  empty  ourselves. 

Merton  reminds  us  that  “there  are  two  things  you 
have  to  look  out  for,  two  extremes:  on  the  one  hand,  an 
impractical  idealism,  and  on  the  other,  a sort  of  pas- 
sive realism.  The  impractical  idealism  is  the  kind  that 
says,  ‘I’ve  worked  it  out  beforehand,  and  that’s  the 
way  it’s  got  to  be.’  On  the  other  hand,  the  wrong  kind 
of  realism  says,  ‘Well,  this  is  the  way  it  is,  what  can 
you  do?’  and  just  does  nothing. 

“Both  these  views  are  basically  static,  they  never 
get  anywhere.  In  between  there  is  the  Christian  view, 
which  is:  in  the  reality  in  which  I have  and  am  now, 
there  is  a possibility  for  growth  which  God  has  put 
there.  There’s  a seed  God  has  planted  there  and  is 
going  to  make  grow,  and  what  I have  to  provide  is  the 
love  and  the  assent  that’s  going  to  permit  it  to  grow.”® 
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The  author  recounts  her  meeting 
with  Sr.  Elaine  Maclnnis,  member 
of  Our  Lady’s  Missionaries.  Sister 
is  presently  stationed  in  the  Philip- 
pines. However  for  15  years  she 
worked  in  Japan  and  entered  into 
a profound  dialogue  with  a Zen 
master  (roshi)  and  is  herself  now  a 
roshi  working  at  the  Zendo  Prayer 
Hall  in  Manila, 

I am  from  County  Donegal,  in 
Catholic  Ireland.  Some  years 
ago,  while  pursuing  my  nursing 
profession  in  England,  I met  and 
married  a doctor,  a Chinese  Singa- 
porean, who  is  of  course  Buddhist. 
Alfred  is  a fervent  Buddhist,  and 
spends  two  hours  a day  before  the 
Buddhist  altar  in  our  home,  sit- 
ting in  what  I always  thought  was 
his  Buddhist  prayer  of  zazen. 
Every  time  the  odor  of  the  incense 
on  that  altar  penetrated  through 
the  house,  my  Irish  came  up  and  I 
would  determine  to  practice  my 
Christian  faith  better. 

I have  lived  this  religious  dichot- 
omy for  almost  25  years.  I won- 
dered what  Toynbee  meant  when 
he  said  that  the  meeting  of  Chris- 
tianity and  Buddhism  would  be 
one  of  the  most  significant  happen- 
ings of  the  20th  century.  In  my  own 
personal  experience,  it  was  just  a 
case  of  Christianity  and  Buddhism 
continuing  in  their  own  bounda- 


by  Betty  Lee 

ries,  their  own  separate  ways. 

All  of  this  started  to  change 
about  three  years  ago.  David  Loy, 
an  American  lecturer  in  Philoso- 
phy at  the  National  University  of 
Singapore,  gave  lectures  on  Zen, 
and  then  invited  those  interested 
to  sit  with  him  at  his  home.  My 
husband  joined  the  group.  It  was 
not  long  before  he  told  me  that 
besides  the  many  Buddhists,  there 
was  also  a Muslim  sitting  with 
them.  And  then  more  recently,  he 
came  home  with  the  startling 
news  that  one  of  the  Christian 
Brothers  whom  we  know  very  well, 
had  started  to  sit  with  the  group. 
Something  started  to  stir  within 
me.  With  a certain  amount  of  hesi- 
tancy, I went  to  see  Brother  Joseph 
about  his  Zen,  and  he  laughed 
away  my  doubts,  “Come  on  in,  the 
water’s  fine!” 

At  first  it  seemed  as  though  I 
took  all  County  Donegal  with  me 
to  the  Zendo.  My  fur  was  ruffled, 
you  might  say,  caused  mostly  by 
the  silent  sitting  posture  and  the 
complaining  unsilent  mind.  Grad- 
ually I became  physically  used  to 
the  sitting,  and  was  even  attaining 
a little  success  in  breath  concen- 
tration. Soon  I was  looking  for- 
ward with  the  rest  of  the  group,  for 
Yamada  Roshi’s  yearly  visit  to  con- 
duct a retreat  (sesshin).  I still  had 
no  idea  what  it  was  like. 


Then  it  came  like  a bolt  from  the 
blue.  Yamada  Roshi  wrote  that  he 
was  totally  unable  to  come  to 
Singapore  this  year.  He  stressed 
the  importance  of  at  least  one 
retreat  a year,  and  said  there  was  a 
roshi  (Zen  master)  in  Manila  who 
might  be  able  to  conduct  the  ses- 
shin. Yamada  Roshi  said  he  recom- 
mended that  roshi  highly,  but  we 
would  be  the  ones  to  forward  the 
invitation,  because  the  Manila 
roshi  was  a Catholic  nun! ...  a 
Caucasian  Catholic  nun! 

When  David  read  the  letter, 
there  was  a stunned  silence.  After 
it  finally  penetrated,  I looked  at 
Brother  Joseph,  and  he  wore  a 
broad  grin.  We  were  both  for  giv- 
ing a rousing  vote  of  approval,  but 
the  matter  was  left  in  the  hands  of 
seven  men,  all  Buddhists.  As  they 
left  the  group  to  go  to  another 
room  to  consider  the  matter,  my 
heart  sank  a little.  I had  been  in 
the  East  long  enough  to  know  that 
those  oriental  men  would  find  it 
hard  to  agree  to  a foreign  roshi 
who  was  a woman.  Perhaps  I had 
discounted  the  effects  of  their  zen. 
I know  nothing  of  the  debate  that 
ensued,  but  I do  know  the  final 
decision  was  to  invite  the  roshi 
from  Manila.  Three  members  of 
the  group  refused  to  participate  in 
the  sesshin  if  a Catholic  nun  con- 
ducted it.  But  the  rest  of  us, 
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Sister  Elaine  with  the  Roshi. 


although  not  knowing  what  to 
expect,  gave  our  enthusiastic 
approval. 

Sister  Elaine  arrived  in  Singa- 
pore amidst  great  expectation, 
excitement  and  curiousity.  The 
preparation  had  gone  on  for  days, 
as  we  added  a few  feminine 
touches  here  and  there.  David  was 
moved  to  declare,  “the  dokusan 
room  was  never  arranged  as  nicely 
for  Yamada  Roshi!”  Amidst  great 
laughter,  David  was  requested  to 
lend  a sign  from  his  house  for  the 
Zendo  bathroom  which  read,  “If 
you  sit,  sit;  if  you  stand,  stand;  but 
whatever  you  do,  don’t  wobble!” 
David  declined,  but  as  we  stood 
around  the  airport  terminal  greet- 
ing Sister  Elaine  and  experienced 
her  immediate  friendliness,  I 
knew  she  could  have  taken  it! 


For  the  next  day  and  a half,  Sis- 
ter Elaine  met  with  us  individu- 
ally, and  together  at  meals,  so  we 
got  to  know  one  another  better.  We 
all  noted  how  relaxed  she  was,  and 
how  keenly  interested  she  was  in 
each  of  us.  At  7:00  p.m.  the  second 
day,  we  started  the  retreat.  My 
husband  had  offered  to  supervise 
the  house  and  children,  so  I was 
free  to  attend.  This  was  my  first 
retreat,  and  there  was  considera- 
ble ambivalence,  especially  about 
silence.  We  were  told  not  to  talk 
unless  absolutely  necessary  until 
the  end  of  retreat.  I was  quite  wor- 
ried about  how  we  would  manage 
this. 

I was  pleasantly  surprised  to 
find  that  we  succeeded  admirably 
and  I found  that  it  made  so  much 
difference.  I was  so  impressed  by 
the  fact  that  the  16  of  us  were  able 
to  communicate  effectively  and 
with  politeness  for  five  days  with- 
out verbalising,  except  on  a few 
occasions  when  it  became  essen- 
tial. In  fact  this  was  one  of  the 
nicest  parts  of  the  retreat.  It  was 
through  silence  that  we  really  got 
to  know  each  other!  It  was  a won- 
derful experience  for  me  to  observe 
the  innate  goodness  of  the  human 
being  — the  cooperation,  the  sin- 
cerity and  the  fervour. 

It  was  unexpected  to  see,  in  this 
day  and  age,  how  consciously  all 
the  members  carried  out  their 
allotted  duty.  Outside,  our  govern- 
ment was  promoting  productivity 
by  encouraging  workers  to  be  more 
efficient  and  careful  about  how 
they  perform  their  tasks.  This  has 
become  necessary  because  of  the 
labour  shortage  here  and  because 
certain  categories  of  workers,  real- 
izing that  they  are  in  demand, 
have  become  increasingly  sloppy 
and  undisciplined  in  their  work. 
So,  I did  not  expect  to  see  an 
accountant  taking  the  cleaning  of 
the  toilet  so  seriously  or  the  uni- 
versity student  taking  so  much 
care  to  leave  even  one  leaf  behind 
when  he  swept  the  footpaths  and 


the  drains.  In  here,  we  did  not  need 
any  encouragement  to  be  conscien- 
tious — it  was  part  of  the  search. 

For  me,  from  5:00  a.m.  until  9:30 
p.m.  was  a daily  adventure.  You 
have  to  experience  a retreat  to 
appreciate  it.  It  is  governed  by 
rules  and  bells  and  I’m  sure  noth- 
ing is  supposed  to  be  humorous, 
but  I was  often  on  the  verge  of 
laughter.  The  rest  of  the  time  I was 
on  the  verge  of  tears,  my  legs 
began  to  hurt  so  much.  But  eventu- 
ally the  bell  would  bring  an  end  to 
the  pain,  and  something  else  inter- 
esting would  be  starting. 

The  prayers  were  all  Buddhist, 
and  I was  totally  unprepared  for 
their  beauty  and  meaning.  I,  a 
Catholic,  found  them  very  close  to 
the  sentiments  of  our  faith.  In  her 
own  winning  way,  Sister  Elaine 
gently  introduced  us  to  prayers 
from  other  religions  and  before  the 
end  of  the  retreat  we  were  saying 
Christian  prayers  and  prayers 
from  the  other  great  oriental  reli- 
gions such  as  Hinduism.  All  of 
them  were  extremely  beautiful, 
and  kind  of  “all  of  a piece”  if  you 
know  what  I mean.  There  was  no 
dichotomy.  One  prayer  seemed  to 
follow  the  other.  Without  saying  a 
word,  Sister  taught  us  that  there  is 
indeed  only  one  God,  and  different 
people  use  different  words  to 
praise  Him. 

Without  a close  second,  the  two 
highlights  of  the  day  were  teisho 
(sermon)  and  dokusan  (private 
interview).  They  are  both  geared 
to  that  elusive  thing  called  a koan. 
A koan  is  a saying  that  does  not 
make  sense  to  the  intellect.  It  is 
used  to  try  to  silence  the  intellect. 
Zen  Masters  (and  St.  John  of  the 
Cross)  teach  us  that  we  cannot 
come  to  an  experience  of  God 
through  the  intellect.  Zen  is  a way 
to  silence  the  intellect,  so  that  we 
might  intuit  the  Infinite  directly. 
One  of  the  ways  zen  uses  to  come  to 
the  experience,  is  the  koan. 

On  the  first  morning  of  retreat 
Sister  Elaine  came  in  dressed  in 
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an  elegant  simple  gown.  She 
started  her  teisho  very  clearly,  and 
at  first  everything  was  fine.  Before 
long,  I knew  I had  just  missed 
something.  And  then  something 
else.  I kept  my  eyes  on  the  roshi, 
but  my  brain  couldn’t  follow  her.  I 
kept  blinking  and  yes,  Sister  was 
speaking  English,  and  I could  hear 
the  words,  but  I couldn’t  put  them 
together.  I had  brainstrain  indeed! 
I could  not  make  head  nor  tail  out 
of  her  koan.  And  then  she  finished, 
and  looked  at  everyone  and 
smiled.  I couldn’t  find  a smile  in 
return,  for  I was  in  despair,  or  I 
thought  I was.  By  sheer  faith  and 
determination,  I held  on  until  my 
private  interview.  And  without 
giving  me  the  answer,  Sister 
showed  me  how  to  work  with  the 
koan. 

Gradually  I began  to  feel  at 
home  with  what  was  happening. 
All  of  us  looked  forward  to  the 
teisho  every  day.  Sometimes  I 
would  just  sit  there  and  watch  as 
the  Buddhists  hung  on  every  word 
Sister  uttered.  Here  was  a Catho- 
lic nun  meeting  them  on  their  ter- 
ritory, and  she  was  so  much  at 
home  and  charmingly  so.  We  were 
the  children  in  this  Buddhist 
prayer,  and  she  our  parent,  a 
Christian!  And  it  came  so  easily 
and  naturally  to  her.  When  I 
remarked  about  this  later,  Sister 
laughed  and  said  she  had  given 
those  talks  to  the  Christians  in  the 
three  groups  she  leads  in  the  Phil- 
ippines. And  then  all  of  a sudden  I 
“saw”  something.  I saw  that  Sister 
Elaine  could  go  to  India  to  the  Hin- 
dus, or  go  to  China  to  the  Taoists, 
or  even  go  to  the  Muslims  and  give 
the  same  sermons,  and  they  would 
all  feel  at  home  with  her  message. 
For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I 
understood  what  Saint  Paul 
meant  when  he  said,  in  the  field  of 
religious  experience,  there  is  nei- 
ther Jew  nor  Greek,  there  is  nei- 
ther slave  nor  free,  there  is  neither 
male  nor  female,  for  we  are  all  one 
in  Christ  Jesus.  (Gal.  3:28)  To  Sis- 


ter Elaine  there  was  neither  Bud- 
dhist nor  Christian  at  the  retreat 
but  only  human  beings  who 
wanted  to  experience  the  Infinite 
who  is  called  by  so  many  names. 
Tags!  Tags!  Tags!  They  do  not 
change  the  substance  that  is  in  the 
bottle . . . and  it  was  the  substance 
that  is  in  the  bottle . . . and  it  was 
the  substance  we  were  after!! 

With  each  passing  day,  the 
retreat  gathered  momentum,  we 
all  came  to  see  how  hard  the  roshi 
was  trying  to  inspire  us  and  help 
us  achieve  our  goal.  It  seemed  as 
though  she  would  put  signs  all 
around  her  saying  “Hint”,  “Broad 
Hint”  and  “Broader  Hint.”  Gradu-  0 
ally  I could  feel  “my  eyes”  begin-  ° 
ning  “to  see”  and  yet  I was  still  « 
only  “partially  sighted”  at  the  J 
end.  So  near  and  yet  so  far.  5 

But  that  is  only  my  story,  for  the  g 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  > 
Zendo  here,  three  people  came  to 
the  opening  religious  experience 
in  zen  called  “kensho”.  There  was 
great  rejoicing  indeed.  Everyone, 
whether  Buddhist  or  Christian  or 
Muslim,  felt  that  the  retreat  had 
been  a great  experience  and  for 
me,  a beginner,  it  was  a most  pro- 
found and  fantastic  one.  We  were 
all  sorry  when  it  finished,  even  my 
husband  who  visited  each  after- 
noon for  an  interview.  Alfred  and  I 
felt  Sister  Elaine  was  a credit  to 
both  Christianity  and  Buddhism. 
One  of  the  participants  was  a doc- 
tor, who  had  unfortunate  experi- 
ences with  different  “religious” 
people.  He  admitted  he  had  come 
to  an  impasse  with  all  religions,  he 
had  thought,  and  then  Sister 
Elaine  came  along  and  he  found 
someone  he  could  talk  to.  “I  am  a 
Buddhist,”  he  said,  “But  a Chris- 
tian has  shown  me  the  Way!”  And 
like  all  the  rest  of  us,  he  expressed 
a desire  to  go  to  Manila  and  study 
at  the  Zendo  there,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

All  with  one  accord,  expressed 
deep  appreciation  to  Sister  Elaine 
for  the  wonderful  way  she  con- 


A wonderful  experience  to  observe  the 
innate  goodness  of  the  human  being  — 
the  cooperation,  the  sincerity  and  the 
fervour. 


ducted  the  retreat.  We  were  not 
unaware  that  she  works  in  a coun- 
try where  there  is  much  want,  and 
had  she  been  a lesser  person,  she 
might  have  resented  coming  here 
where  the  needs  are  so  different. 
But  she  has  evidently  got  rid  of 
such  barriers  in  her  own  life  and 
person,  and  by  the  time  she  left  us, 
there  were  no  barriers  or  bounda- 
ries among  us ...  no  Buddhists,  no 
Christians . . . only  zen  and  God! 

And  the  very  last  thing  Sister 
did  before  she  got  in  the  car  to  take 
her  to  the  airport  for  her  return 
flight,  was  to  receive  a phone  call 
from  one  of  the  three  who  had 
walked  out  on  the  group  because 
we  had  decided  to  invite  Sister  to 
give  the  retreat.  In  the  wake  of 
what  that  person  heard  of  the 
retreat,  there  was  an  apology.  The 
power  of  prayer  can  obliterate  even 
the  barrier  of  the  walls  of  a build- 
ing, and  change  the  hearts  of  the 
people  beyond.  • 
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Editor’s  Note: 

Bishop  Francisco  Claver  has 
recently  resigned  from  his  Diocese 
of  Malaybalay  in  the  Philippines. 
The  following  is  an  edited  version 
of  an  interview  with  the  Bishop 


during  a recent  visit  to  Canada. 

Bishop  Remi  De  Roo  is  the 
Bishop  of  Victoria,  British  Colum- 
bia, has  written  a statement  of  his 
views. 


What  is  the  Role  of  Prayer  and 
Contemplation  for  the  Chris- 
tian Actively  involved  in  Social 
Justice? 

Prayer  and  contemplation  have 
to  play  a very  great  role  in  the  life 
of  the  Christian  involved  in  social 
justice.  If  the  spiritual  dimension 
is  not  dominant  in  that  work  it 
would  be  just  social  work  and  one 
then  runs  the  risk  of  being  ideolog- 
ical i.e.  everything  one  does  in  the 
social  field  is  going  to  be  governed 
by  a particular  political  ideology 
that  one  holds.  I am  not  saying 
that  a person  should  not  have  a 
political  ideology  but  we  should 
see  immediately  the  importance  of 
the  spiritual  perspective  or  dimen- 
sion as  the  source  for  whatever  the 
Christian  does  in  social  work. 

Let  me  give  an  example  of  our 
work  with  lay  people.  We  have 
been  encouraging  them  to  go  into 
works  for  justice,  and  there  is  a 
very  interesting  phenomen.  We 
have  found  that  the  more  active 
people  become  in  working  for 
structural  change  in  society,  there 
is  a corresponding  hankering  for  a 
spirituality  which  is  seen  in  their 
sudden  interest  to  study  the  Scrip- 
tures. They  become  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  motivation  for  their 
work  in  justice  comes  from  their 
faith  and  therefore  they  go  back  to 
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the  source,  the  Scriptures.  There  is 
a corresponding  longing  for  a spiri- 
tuality and  a growing  conscious- 
ness of  the  type  of  spirituality  that 
should  motivate  them. 

Contemplation  has  to  play  a 
great  role  in  our  life.  By  contem- 
plation you  begin  to  feel  the  need 
for  making  time  for  prayer  in  one’s 
busy  schedule.  One  of  the  last 
things  I did  in  Malaybalay  was  to 
turn  my  house  into  a retreat  house 
because  we  saw  the  need  for  a spir- 
itual formation  among  our  lay 
leaders,  especially  the  more  active 
ones.  We  didn’t  have  the  facilities 
for  ordinary  retreats  and  we  had  to 


provide  them  with  the  opportunity 
for  a desert  experience.  It  could 
house  as  many  as  thirty  people,  so 
we  built  a small  house  for  the 
Bishop  and  priests  and  turned  the 
old  Bishop’s  house  into  a retreat 
centre. 

In  your  view,  what  are  the  lim- 
itations of  a political  ideology? 

I believe  that  if  you  become 
engrossed  in  the  whole  justice 
dimension  of  the  work,  it’s  very 
easy  to  become  completely  politi- 
cal. One  has  to  have  an  ideology 
because  you  have  to  have  some 


kind  of  a vision  of  what  you  want  to 
bring  about  in  society  but  as 
Christians  that  vision  should  not 
remain  just  a secular  political 
thing. 

We  have  to  set  our  priorities  in 
order.  It  comes  to  the  point  where 
one’s  faith  has  to  judge  the  politi- 
cal ideology  and  not  the  other  way 
around.  In  some  instances  we  have 
seen  where  ideology  is  the  most 
important  element  and  the  faith  is 
instrumentalized  as  though  it 
were  something  to  use  in  achiev- 
ing your  political  end.  I believe 
that  for  the  lay  person  or  the 
priest,  it  has  to  be  the  other  way 
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around.  If  a person  is  going  to  be  a 
real  Christian,  it  has  to  be  the 
faith  that  must  judge  the  political 
ideology. 

How  do  you  understand  the 
Pontiff’s  appeal  that  the  clergy 
not  be  involved  in  political 
activity. 

Political  activity  and  political 


actions  are  not  the  same.  In 
Puebla,  Mexico  and  in  the  Philip- 
pines, the  Pope  encouraged  priests 
and  religious  to  go  very  deeply  into 
justice  issues,  the  defence  of 
human  rights  and  work  with  the 
poor.  How  does  one  avoid  an  action 
which  is  characterized  as  political, 
especially  in  our  third  world  situa- 
tion? How  do  you  avoid  it  when  you 


get  seriously  involved  with  the 
poor,  working  for  justice  and 
human  rights?  I believe  the  Pope 
essentially  is  asking  us  to  not 
reduce  the  practice  of  faith  to  poli- 
tics. In  other  words  we  should  not 
subordinate  the  demands  of  faith 
to  politics  — the  faith  comes  first. 
The  whole  work  for  justice  has  to 
deepen  our  faith. 


So  how  must  I go  about  this  proc- 
ess of  an  evolving,  growing  experi- 
ence of  faith  all  the  while 
integrating  my  faith  and  the  prac- 
tice of  social  justice?  First  of  all,  I 
must  remind  myself  that  faith  and 
the  capacity  to  do  justice  are  gifts. 
And  that  is  why  I will  begin  by 
prayer  for  the  gift  of  conversion. 
Then  I will  try  to  awaken  my  con- 
sciousness of  what  is  happening 
around  me  and  move  from  a naive, 
childish  degree  of  faith  to  a more 
mature  faith.  This  will  involve  a 
critical  social  analysis  of  what  is 
really  happening  in  the  world  with 
its  interplay  of  the  forces  of  evil  as 


against  the  thrust  toward  good.  I 
will  come  gradually  to  recognize 
and  to  denounce  the  idols  that 
imprison  myself  and  my  brothers 
and  sisters  throughout  the  world: 
such  idols  as  pride,  fear  and  power. 

I will  try  to  balance  the  three 
aspects  of  faith  because  all  three 
are  important.  The  dimension  of 
trust:  think,  for  instance,  of  Abra- 
ham. God  spoke  and  Abraham 
believed,  and  he  walked  into  the 
darkness.  I am  sure  that  the  actual 
content  intellectually  of  that  faith 
in  terms  of  our  modern  questions 
and  answers  in  catechisms  was 
somewhat  limited.  Yet  Abraham  is 


presented  to  us  as  our  Father  in 
Faith. 

The  second  dimension,  being 
that  of  conviction:  this  involves 
the  creeds  and  the  commitments, 
thinking  particularly  of  their 
sharpened  focus  due  to  the  correc- 
tions of  the  Council  of  Trent  and  of 
Vatican  I.  And  finally,  the  most 
important  because  it  seems  the 
least  well-developed  dimension  of 
faith:  the  aspect  of  commitment. 
Here  faith  is  recognized  as  an  his- 
torical experience,  something  that 
grows  in  relationship  to  the  experi- 
ence of  history. 

Thus,  I would  say  the  answer  to 
integrating  faith  and  social  justice 
is  the  development  of  what  I will 
call  an  experiential  faith,  in  other 
words,  a faith  that  is  not  depen- 
dent on  trust  alone  or  an  intellec- 
tual conviction,  but  rather  a faith 
that  grows  through  the  experience 
of  the  active  presence  of  the  Lord  of 
History.  Thus  we  will  work  with 
Him  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Kingdom  which  is  both  promised 
for  the  future  and  actually  present 
now.  One  of  the  most  fascinating 
and  inspiring  dimensions  that  has 
come  out  of  the  Second  Vatican 
Council  and  is  witnessed  particu- 
larly by  the  experience  of  coun- 
tries in  Latin  America  but  even 
increasingly  in  Canada,  is  this  his- 
torical dialetic  of  faith.  The  events 
we  experience  reveal  the  Risen 
Lord  present  through  His  Spirit, 
and  are  signs  of  hope  in  our  times. 
The  small  but  real  victories  of 
faith  over  injustice  mark  the  path 
of  those  who  are  truly  engaged  in 
bettering  society  • 
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Address  of  Pope  Paul 
to  Costa  Rican  Bishops  on 
“Ad  Limina”  Visit  to 
Rome,  1984. 


A point  of  no  small  interest  in  your  ecclesial  serv- 
ices is  what  is  called  the  option  for  the  poor. 
Indeed,  from  its  very  beginnings,  the  Church  has 
always  been  concerned  for  the  poor,  and  under  two 
different  perspectives,  love  and  justice. 

For  love  of  the  poor,  the  Apostles  ordained  deacons 
(cf.  6:1-7),  so  that  they  might  attend  solicitously  to 
the  needs  of  the  poor.  Since  then,  and  following  that 
example,  millions  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
Church  have  consecrated  their  lives  to  the  care  of 
orphans  and  widows,  of  the  sick  and  aged,  of  the 
abandoned  and  those  in  prison,  of  refugees,  of  those 
who  need  human  and  religious  education,  of  all  who 
in  this  world  are  an  image  of  the  suffering  Christ. 

From  the  standpoint  of  justice,  the  Church  has 
denounced  and  still  denounces  the  exploitation  and 
oppression  of  man,  the  image  of  God;  and  by  means  of 
its  universal  call  to  conversion  and  reconciliation, 
endeavours  as  well  as  it  can  to  mould  a world  that  is 
more  just,  fraternal  and  human  for  all.  The  Church  is 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  concern  for  the  poor  is  an 
essential  aspect  of  the  very  mission  of  the  Church, 
and  no  one  can  excuse  himself  from  responsibility  for 
this  without  failing  in  his  duties. 

Why  then  does  concern  for  the  poor  sometimes  pro- 
vide tensions  among  Christians,  even  to  the  point  of 
seriously  wounding  ecclesial  unity  and  communion? 
Different  motives  for  action  on  behalf  of  the  poor  are 
the  explanation  of  this  lamentable  and  dangerous 
phenomenon.  Whereas  some  wish  to  do  so,  motivated 
at  times  by  reasons  of  equivocal  political  and  even 
ideological  involvement,  others  do  it  following  the 
example  and  teaching  of  Jesus,  illuminated  by  the 


social  doctrine  of  the  Church,  in  order  to  give  concrete 
solutions  to  the  problems  and  needs  of  the  persons, 
groups  and  sectors  of  society  that  are  less  favoured. 

On  your  part,  urge  your  priests,  religious  and  laity 
to  commit  themselves  to  the  poor  in  this  latter  evan- 
gelical and  ecclesial  manner.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the 
love  of  Christ  will  become  alive  and  operative  among 
them;  and  the  common  concern  for  those  who  are 
defenseless,  far  from  weakening  ecclesial  unity,  will 
strengthen  it  more  and  more. 

It  is  not  superfluous  to  insist  once  again  that  the 
option  for  the  poor  is  a preferential  choice,  not  an 
exclusive  or  exclusionary  one,  since  the  Church,  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  God  “wants  all  men  to  be  saved 
and  to  come  to  know  the  truth”  (I  Tim  2:4)  may  not 
exclude  from  its  concern  any  of  its  children,  nor 
indeed  any  one  of  mankind  in  general. 

In  this  perspective  a wide  field  for  action  remains 
open  for  your  best  lay  people.  Encourage  them  there- 
fore to  incorporate  themselves  more  and  more  into 
the  stimulating  task  of  complete  evangelization.  It  is 
principally  up  to  them  to  change  temporal  structures 
according  to  God’s  plan,  to  imbue  with  an  evangelical 
spirit  the  global  political  conduct  of  society,  and  to 
inject  into  the  veins  of  the  world  the  lifeblood  of  the 
Gospel. 

Your  priests  must  inspire  this  collaboration  of  the 
faithful,  painstakingly  forming  their  consciences, 
encouraging  their  efforts  and  nourishing  them  with 
the  Bread  of  Life,  the  Eucharist.  The  new  vitality 
which  this  will  communicate  to  their  parishes  and 
thence  throughout  the  whole  diocese  will  be  the 
major  reward  of  their  efforts. 

Would  that  all  the  lay  apostolic  movements  of  your 
dioceses  — especially  the  delegates  of  the  word  and 
catechists  in  some  of  them  — whose  dedication  I know 
and  bless,  would  that  they  might  always  encounter 
encouragement  and  direction  from  their  sacred  min- 
isters. That  would  be  the  best  way  to  thank  the  Lord 
for  the  different  charisms  which  today  and  always  he 
confers  upon  his  Church  by  the  action  of  his  Spirit  for 
the  building  up  of  the  People  of  God.  • 
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Mt.  26:41 

“You  should  be  awake  and 
praying  not  to  be  put  to  the 
test.  The  spirit  is  willing 
but  the  flesh  is  weak.” 


Colossions  3:16,17 

“Let  the  message  of  Christ 
in  all  its  richness  find  a 
home  with  you.  Tkach  each 
other  and  advise  each 
other . . . and  never  say  or 
do  anything  except  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.” 
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Ephesians  5: 19-20 

“Sing  the  words  and  tunes 
of  the  psalms  and  hymns 
when  you  Eire  together  and 
go  on  singing  and  chanting 
to  the  Lord  in  your  hearts, 
so  that  always  and  every- 
where you  are  giving 
thanks  to  God  who  is  our 
Father  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.” 


“I  bless  you  Father,  Lord  of 
Heaven  and  of  earth  for 


hiding  these  things  from 
the  learned  and  the  clever 


and  revealing  them  to 
mere  children. 
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If  you  make  My  Word  your  hme  you  will 
iudeel  MeMy  Disciples.'  (jn.8:$» 


TkMmmngofRntecostjbrToday 


by  Vincent  Heffeman,  SFM 

^ ^ m\T ou  shall  receive  power  when  the  Holy  Spirit 
X comes  upon  you,  and  you  shall  be  My  wit- 
nesses both  in  Jerusalem  and  in  all  Judea  and  Sama- 
ria and  even  to  the  remotest  part  of  the  earth.”  Acts 
1:8 

“And  suddenly  there  came  from  heaven  a voice  like 
a violent,  rushing  wind  and  it  filled  the  whole  house 
where  they  were  sitting.  And  there  appeared  to  them 
tongues  as  of  fire  distributing  themselves  and  they 
rested  on  each  one  of  them.  And  they  were  filled  with 
the  Holy  Spirit.”  Acts  2:2-4 

Shortly  after  this  Pentecost  event,  the  early  Chris- 
tians motivated  by  the  Holy  Spirit  went  to  various 
parts  of  the  then  known  world  to  fulfill  the  mandate 
of  the  Lord,  to  be  His  witnesses,  to  proclaim  the  works 
of  the  Lord.  They  proclaimed  not  only  what  they  had 
heard  and  seen,  but  also  what  they  had  experienced 
in  their  own  lives. 

This  too  is  our  mandate.  We  are  to  tell  what  the 
Lord  has  done  for  us,  how  He  has  touched  us  in  our 
existence.  We  are  to  share  with  one  another  differ- 
ences that  the  Lord  has  made  in  our  lives. 

The  Spirit  of  Pentecost  brings  to  life  within  us  the 
prophet  who  points  the  way  to  the  Lord.  He  identifies 
for  us  the  activities  of  the  Lord,  where  He  is  at  work  in 
our  world. 

He  reminds  us  of  all  that  Jesus  has  taught.  For  this 
reason  we  read  the  scriptures  and  we  pray,  because  it 
is  the  same  Spirit  who  inspired  the  writers  to  write 
that  motivates  us  to  read,  and  search  for  the  truth. 
The  Spirit  who  put  meaning  into  the  scriptures  is  a 
Spirit  that  reveals,  not  a Spirit  that  hides. 

However,  can  we  see,  are  we  able  to  hear  and  under- 
stand? If  we  listen  we  can  hear.  Jesus  once  said,  “My 
sheep  hear  my  voice,  and  I know  them,  and  they 
follow  Me.” 

What  was  given  to  the  Apostles  on  that  first  day  of 
Pentecost  was  the  full  realization  that  they  were  to  go 


out  into  the  world,  not  to  join  the  social,  political  and 
economical  structures  that  now  exist,  but  so  that  as 
we  go  we  can  be  a voice  and  a power  that  have  within 
itself,  the  seeds  of  destruction  and  the  seeds  that  give 
new  life. 

The  seed  that  is  planted  within  each  one  of  us  at  our 
own  Pentecost  is  a Spirit  of  power  in  gentleness, 
which  calls  us  to  listen  to  the  fearful,  the  weak,  the 
downtrodden,  and  the  poor.  And  if  we  listen  to  the 
poor,  and  if  we  answer,  the  Lord  will  set  His  people 
free.  “I  have  heard  the  cry  of  my  people  and  I mean  to 
set  them  free,”  says  the  Lord.  Ex  3:9 

Greater  by  far  than  all  the  other  works  of  the  Spirit 
today  is  the  call  of  the  Lord  to  see  the  vision.  Without 
this  vision  there  is  no  hope,  for  there  is  no  future. 

The  vision  is  found  in  Acts  2:10-17,  where  Peter 
interprets  for  the  curious  onlookers  the  meaning  of 
what  had  just  happened.  He  quotes  from  the  prophet 
Joel,  “And  it  shall  be  in  the  last  days,  that  I will  pour 
forth  My  Spirit  upon  all  mankind.” 

What  they  had  experienced  and  witnessed  was  the 
beginning  of  the  end;  the  beginning  of  the  last  days  of 
time.  Pentecost  was  a foreshadowing  of  what  is  to 
come. 

In  this  we  find  hope,  because  the  end  is  not  annihi- 
lation or  destruction,  but  a bonding  together  in  com- 
munity where  no  one  claims  anything  as  his  own,  and 
all  things  are  held  in  common.  Acts  4:32.  The  future 
is  one  of  a community  of  love,  quite  opposed  to  the  way 
we  yet  live,  but  towards  which  we  strive  day  by  day. 

This  is  a vision  of  hope  for  us  today,  because  in  the 
face  of  the  Holy  Spirit  the  nuclear  bombs  are  obsolete. 
They  will  not  have  the  last  word,  they  will  not  create 
an  eternal  silence. 

This  vision  then  gives  us  hope  and  the  Spirit  moves 
us  to  action,  to  surrender,  to  give  of  ourselves,  not  just 
in  service,  but  to  give  of  our  hearts. 

The  Spirit  of  Pentecost,  then,  makes  us  the  living 
message  of  Christ’s  love  to  the  world.  • 
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Formation  Profiles 

Fr.  Roger  Brennan,  SFM 


Fr.  Roger  Brennan,  SFM,  is  the  Director  of  the  Formation  Education 
Department.  He  is  responsible  for  coordinating  the  training  pro- 
gram for  candidates  who  wish  to  work  as  Scarboro  missionaries. 


Our  second  profile  in  this  series  on  people 
involved  in  our  formation  program  is  that  of 
Frank  Hegel.  Frank  is  one  of  our  candidates  for  the 
priesthood  and  is  presently  doing  his  two-year  over- 
seas segment  of  the  training  program  in  La  Victoria, 
Chiclayo,  Peru. 

Frank  is  a native  of  Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan 
where  he  completed  most  of  his  elementary  and  uni- 
versity education.  In  1970  after  graduating  from  the 
University  of  Saskatchewan  with  a Bachelor  of  Edu- 
cation, Frank  went  to  the  Island  of  St.  Kitts  in  the 
West  Indies  where  he  taught  for  two  years. 

After  returning  from  St.  Kitts  in  1972  and  having  a 
brief  vacation,  Frank  went  off  again  this  time  to 
Botswana,  Africa  to  another  teaching  position.  Fol- 
lowing this  stint  in  Botswana,  Frank  returned  to 
Saskatchewan  and  to  university  to  complete  his  M. 
Ed.,  graduating  in  1975.  During  the  next  few  years 
Frank  taught  in  various  places  in  Saskatchewan  and 
was  involved  with  several  groups  interested  in  educa- 
tion and  development  in  Third  World  countries. 

In  1979  Frank  applied  and  was  accepted  as  a stu- 
dent for  the  priesthood  with  the  Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  Society.  Frank  spent  the  next  three  years  in 
our  formation  program  in  Toronto  while  studying  at 
the  Toronto  School  of  Theology  from  which  he  gradu- 
ated in  1982  with  a Masters  of  Divinity. 

In  the  Spring  of  1982  Frank  was  assigned  to  work  in 
our  mission  in  Chiclayo,  Peru.  That  Fall  he  went  to 
language  school  in  Chochabama,  Bolivia  where  he 
began  his  study  of  Spanish.  After  he  had  completed 
his  language  course  Frank  finally  arrived  in  Chi- 
clayo where  he  plunged  into  his  work  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  for  which  he  is  well  known. 

The  process  involved  the  gradual  integration  into 
the  parish  team  which  was  composed  of  a Scarboro 
priest,  Fr.  Gerry  Sherry  and  the  Sisters  of  Charity 
from  Halifax.  After  familiarizing  himself  with  the 
parish  and  the  various  activities  going  on,  Frank 
began  his  own  participation  on  the  life  and  work  of 
the  parish. 

Specifically  he  has  been  helping  with  the  anima- 
tion of  various  groups  in  a section  of  the  parish, 


helping  in  preparing  liturgies,  working  with  cate- 
chists and  youth  groups,  an  aspect  of  his  ministry 
that  he  has  particularly  enjoyed.  Through  these 
activities  he  has  been  improving  his  language  skills 
and  getting  to  know  the  people  of  the  parish  and  the 
local  culture. 

At  the  same  time  Frank  has  continued  his  prepara- 
tion for  the  priesthood.  These  preparations  came  to  a 
happy  milestone  on  May  14th  of  this  year,  when  with 
great  joy,  the  people  of  the  chapel  where  Frank  has 
concentrated  his  work,  received  their  bishop  for  the 
first  time  and  presented  Frank  to  him  for  ordination 
to  deaconate. 

Frank  will  interrupt  his  work  in  Chiclayo  for  a 
short  term  this  summer  and  fall.  He  will  be  returning 
to  Canada  for  a few  months  furlough.  He  will  spend  a 
few  months  working  as  a deacon  in  a Canadian  parish 
and  in  early  December  will  be  ordained  to  the  priest- 
hood. 

After  ordination  Frank  will  return  to  Chiclayo, 
ready  to  rejoin  the  parish  team  and  continue  his 
ministry  to  the  people  of  La  Victoria,  this  time  as  a 
priest.  • 

If  you  feel  that  you  would  like  to  become  a member  of 
Scarboro  and  would  like  more  information  about 
□ Priesthood  □ Lay  Missionary 

please  write  to: 

Fr.  Roger  Bennan,  S.F.M.,  c/o  Scarboro  Missions,  2685 
Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ont.  M1M  1M4 
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To  live  in  solidarity  with  the  poor. 

(Fr.  Lou  Quinn,  Dominican  Republic) 


Proclaim  the  Good  News  to  all  creation 
(Fr.  Greg  Chisholm,  Peru) 
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Editor’s  Note: 

As  a community,  Scarboro  mis- 
sionaries have  an  understanding  of 
who  we  are  and  that  which  moti- 
vates us.  The  following  is  from  our 
last  General  Chapter  at  which  time 
members  of  Scarboro  attempted  to 
articulate  and  define  our  purpose 
and  our  spirituality. 

The  missionary  spirit  of  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society  flows  from  our  response  to 
the  mandate  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  entrusted  to  his  disciples: 
“Go  out  to  the  whole  world;  pro- 
claim the  good  news  to  all  crea- 
tion” (Mk.  16:15).  At  the  heart  of 
our  missionary  spirituality  is  the 
love  of  God  made  manifest  in 
Jesus. 

This  dynamic  love  calls  us: 

a)  to  reach  out  to  others  and  to  live 
in  solidarity  with  the  poor  by  a 
lifestyle  reflecting  the  counsel 
of  Christ  himself,  “Blessed  are 
the  poor  in  spirit”  (Mt.  5:3). 

b)  to  seek  holiness  of  life  as  the 
primary  means  by  which  we 
live  out  our  mission  spiritual- 
ity; this  witness  invites  us  to 
put  on  the  mind  of  Christ  (cf.  1 
Cor.  2:16)  as  revealed  to  us  in 
the  scriptures,  in  prayer,  in 
community  life  and  in  the  sac- 
raments. 

Thus  too  they  help  men  to 
attain  salvation  by  the  love  of 
God  and  neighbour.  And  the 
mystery  of  Christ  begins  to 
shine  forth.  In  this  mystery 
the  new  man  has  appeared, 


created  according  to  God.  (Cf. 
Eph.  4:24)  In  it  the  love  of  God 
is  revealed.  (Ad  Gentes  12) 

c)  to  attempt  a life  of  service 
which  relates  our  prayer  to  the 
practice  of  love  and  which  com- 
mits us  to  the  process  of  social 
justice  and  our  own  conversion. 
This  witness  seeks  a full 
humanity  and  liberation  for  all 
whom  we  encounter,  since  to 
know  God  is  to  practice  justice. 
As  Mary  proclaims  in  the  Mag- 
nificat: 

My  soul  magnifies  the  Lord 
and  my  spirit  rejoices  in  God 
my  saviour 

He  has  put  down  the  might 
from  their  thrones 
and  exalted  the  lowly.  (Lk. 
1:46,  52) 


To  put  on  the  mind  of  Christ  as 
revealed  to  us  in  the  scriptures,  in 
prayer,  in  community  life  and  in  the 
sacraments. 

(Bishop  George  Marskell,  Brazil) 


d)  to  live  in  Christian  community 
as  Scarboro  members  who 
encourage  one  another  to  sim- 
plicity of  life,  hospitality,  dia- 
logue and  mutual  concern. 

e)  to  be  open  to  change  and  to  the 
future  as  a community,  an  atti- 
tude accompanied  by  a degree 
df  insecurity  and  vulnerability 
which  requires  of  us  a profound 
reliance  and  trust  in  the  guid- 
ance of  God. 

f)  to  realize  our  need  for  humility 
among  the  peoples  and  nations 
to  whom  we  go.  We  acknowl- 
edge that  we  do  not  have  all  the 
answers.  We  are,  in  fact,  small, 
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struggling  and  weak  instru- 
ments of  the  Lord  who  take 
courage  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul, 
“It  is  when  I am  weak  that  I am 
strong”  (2  Cor.  12:10). 

Guided  by  these  ideals  we  go  forth 
in  the  spirit  of  Paul  who  prays: 


Glory  be  to  him  whose  power, 
working  in  us,  can  do  infinitely 
more  than  we  can  ask  or  imag- 
ine; glory  be  to  him  from  gener- 
ation to  generation  in  the 
Church  and  in  Christ  Jesus  for 
ever  and  ever.  (Eph.  3:20-21) 


Following  the  example  of  those 
who  have  preceded  us,  we  continue 
our  journey  in  faith,  striving  to 


build  up  the  Kingdom  of  God  pro- 
claimed by  Jesus: 

The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  has  been 
given  to  me, 
for  He  has  anointed  me, 

He  has  sent  me  to  bring  the 
Good  News  to  the  poor, 
to  proclaim  liberty  to  captives 
and  to  the  blind  new  sight, 
to  set  the  downtrodden  free, 
to  proclaim  the  Lord’s  year  of 
favour.  (Lk.  4:18,  19) 

Ours  is  a journey  in  faith. 

Hence,  prompted  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  Church  must  walk 
the  same  road  which  Christ 
walked;  a road  of  poverty  and 


The  Church  must  walk  the  same  road 
which  Christ  walked,  a road  of  poverty 
and  obedience . . . . 

(Rosina  Bisci,  centre,  Scarboro  lay 
missionary  in  Peru) 


obedience,  of  service  and  self- 
sacrifice  to  the  death,  from 
which  death  He  came  forth  a 
victor  by  His  resurrection.  For 
thus  did  all  the  apostles  walk 
in  hope.  (Ad  Gentes,  if 5) 

Like  the  Lord,  in  opting  particu- 
larly for  the  poor,  we  choose  to 
identify  with  the  visible  prolonga- 
tion of  His  Passion  and  in  turn  be 
made  more  reliable  witnesses  to 
the  hope  and  joy  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion as  were  the  apostles. 

We  recognize  that  our  evangeli- 
zation will  never  be  possible  with- 
out the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
who  acts  in  every  evangelizer  who 
allows  himself  to  be  possessed  and 
led  by  Him. 

Jesus  is  led  “by  the  Spirit”  to 
experience  in  the  desert  the 
decisive  combat  and  the 


To  attempt  a life  of  service  which 
relates  our  prayer  to  the  practice  of 
love. 

(Fr.  Charlie  Gervais,  Philippines) 
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supreme  test  before  beginning 
this  mission.  It  is  “in  the  power 
of  the  Spirit”  that  He  returns 
to  Galilee  and  begins  His 
preaching  at  Nazareth,  apply- 
ing to  Himself  the  passage  of 
Isaiah:  “The  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
is  upon  me.”  (Evangelii  Nun- 
tiandi,  #75) 

We  sincerely  accept  the  Good 
News.  It  is  through  the  power 
of  this  acceptance  and  shared 
faith  that  we  gather  together 
in  Jesus’  name  in  order  to  seek 
together  the  Kingdom,  build  it 
up  and  live  it. 

We  recognize  that  we  are  cho- 
sen. 

You  did  not  choose  me,  no,  I 
chose  you. 

(Jn.  15:16) 

We  recognize  that  we  are  invited 
to  respond. 

“Come  and  see,”  he  replied;  so 
they  went  and  saw  where  he 
lived,  and  stayed  with  him  the 
rest  of  the  day.  It  was  about  the 
tenth  hour. 

Jn.  1:39) 


We  gather  together  in  Jesus’  name  in 
order  to  seek  together  the  Kingdom. 

(L.  to  R.  Fr.  Bill  Schultz,  Fr.  Tom  Mor- 
rissey, Fr.  Jim  Gauthier,  Japan) 


To  be  made  reliable 
witnesses  to  the  hope  and  joy 
of  the  Resurrection. 

(Fr.  Brian  Swords,  Dalian,  China) 


The  need  for  humility  among  the 
people  and  nations  to  whom  we  go. 
(F r.  Graham  Clark,  Guyana) 


We  recognize  that  we  are  com- 
missioned. 

“Go,  therefore,  make  disciples 
of  all  nations.” 

(Mt.  28:29) 

We  invite  others  to  join  us  on  our 
journey  and  to  prepare  themselves 
for  the  commission  to  be  His  wit- 
nesses, “not  only  in  Jerusalem, 
but  throughout  Judea  and  Sama- 
ria, and  indeed  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth.” 

( Acts  1:8) 


Confident  in  the  Spirit  of  Christ 

at  work,  we  respond: 

a)  as  a community  through  pray- 
erful reflection  and  action. 

b)  through  participation  in  the 
missionary  activity  of  the 
Church. 

c)  to  the  world  of  the  unevange- 
lized, with  a preferential  option 
for  the  poor  and  oppressed. 

d)  primarily  in  other  cultures  and 
societies. 

e)  aware  of  our  constant  need  of 
being  evangelized  in  the  proc- 
ess of  our  ministry.* 
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The  Sacrament 
oftheSick 

by  Rev.  A.  McDonald  SFM 


It  was  a drowsy  summer  after- 
noon when  I entered  the  room 
where  my  parish  Legion  of  Mary 
members  were  gathered  for  their 
weekly  meeting.  One  of  the  mem- 
bers Miss  Kokima  was  bubbling 
over  with  excitement.  Did  you 
hear  the  news  about  Mr.  Nozu  was 
her  greeting  as  I entered  the  room. 
Oh  no!  It  must  be  bad  I thought  to 
myself,  for  the  Japanese  just  love 
to  relate  bad  news,  and  bad  it  was. 
Mr.  Nozu  collapsed  at  home  and 
had  been  rushed  to  the  city  hospi- 
tal, where  he  now  lay  dying.  His 
condition  was  so  serious  that  all 
visitors  were  barred  from  his 
room.  I began  to  tear  my  hair  out 
when  she  informed  me  that  all  this 
happened  a week  ago.  Why  didn’t 
someone  tell  me  I shouted,  as  I 
rushed  from  the  room  and  into  the 
church  to  get  the  oils  and  the 
Blessed  Sacrament.  All  visitors 
were  barred  from  his  room  so  that 
would  include  me,  as  priests  have 
no  special  status  here  at  the  city 
hospital.  Even  if  visitors  were 
allowed,  visiting  hours  wouldn’t 
begin  until  3:00  p.m.  and  it  was 
just  a few  minutes  past  2:00.  These 
were  my  thoughts  as  I drove  to  the 
hospital.  Another  problem  would 


be  finding  a parking  space.  In 
Japan  every  hospital  parking  lot  is 
always  filled  all  the  time,  visiting 
hours  or  no  visiting  hours.  I 
parked  in  a “No  parking  zone” 
whispering  to  the  Lord  that  Mr. 
Nozu’s  soul  was  worth  more  than 
the  price  of  a parking  ticket. 

Fortunately  I encountered  no 
trouble  at  the  reception  desk 
where  I enquired  about  his  room 
number.  Once  in  possession  of 
that,  I headed  straight  for  his  room 
without  seeking  any  further  per- 
missions. Mr.  Nozu  was  in  bad 
shape  alright,  but  his  face  lit  up 
with  joy  upon  seeing  me.  He  imme- 
diately began  apologizing  for  not 
having  contacted  me  sooner  but  it 
had  all  happened  so  suddenly  and 
he  had  been  so  busy  and  so  on. 
When  I asked  him  what  was  wrong 
he  said  he  didn’t  know,  since  the 
doctors  and  nurses  wouldn’t  tell 
him.  That  meant  his  condition  was 
critical. 

In  former  days  I would  have 
found  it  difficult  to  suggest  to  Mr. 
Nozu  that  he  receive  Extreme 
Unction.  The  Japanese  word  for 
Extreme  Unction  means  the  final 
oil  interpreted  by  the  patient  as 
the  “coup  de  grace.”  If  a patient 
had  any  doubts  about  the  gravity 


of  his  illness,  all  doubts  were 
removed  if  the  priest  suggested 
Extreme  Unction.  This  fear  of 
Extreme  Unction  was  especially 
acute  among  the  Catholics  of 
Nagasaki  diocese  where  I had 
worked  before  coming  here.  A hor- 
rible rumor,  widespread  among 
the  non-Christians  of  Nagasaki  in 
former  times,  was  that  part  of  the 
rite  of  Extreme  Unction  included 
cutting  out  the  person’s  liver  by 
the  priest  who  then  took  it  home 
and  ate  it.  The  Catholics  knew  bet- 
ter of  course  but  the  rumor  was  no 
help  in  allaying  their  fears  of 
Extreme  Unction. 

Changing  the  name  from 
Extreme  Unction  to  the  Sacra- 
ment of  the  sick  may  seem  insig- 
nificant but  it  has  been  a great 
blessing  for  us  here  in  our  minis- 
try to  the  sick.  I told  Mr.  Nozu  that 
Jesus,  who  healed  the  sick  of  Israel 
continues  to  heal  the  sick  here  in 
Japan  through  this  sacrament.  I 
was  able  to  tell  Mr.  Nozu  this,  not 
just  as  a pious  comforting  plati- 
tude to  allay  his  fears  but  out  of 
conviction  because  of  past  experi- 
ence. On  a number  of  occasions  I 
have  witnessed  extraordinary  mir- 
acles of  healing  performed  by 
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Father  A.  McDonald  visiting  a sick  parishioner. 


Jesus  in  this  sacrament. 

A parishioner,  Mr.  Tbmiyama,  a 
man  in  his  late  fifties  was  in  the 
last  stages  of  stomach  cancer.  The 
day  I anointed  him,  his  hospital 
room  was  filled  with  relatives  from 
far  and  near,  a sure  sign  of 
approaching  death.  A week  later 
he  was  released  from  the  hospital 
completely  recovered.  He  lived  for 
another  ten  years  but  didn’t  die  of 
cancer.  He  died  of  injuries  received 
in  a traffic  accident.  Mr.  Tomiy- 
ama  was  a fervent  Christian  but  in 
this  sacrament  Jesus  continues 


His  great  work  of  mercy  towards 
the  sinner  also. 

After  Mass  one  Sunday,  an  old 
woman  told  me  that  her  daughter 
who  had  been  away  from  the 
church  for  many  years  was  now 
lying  in  a coma  from  brain  hem- 
morrhage.  The  doctor  had  told  this 
lady  that  her  daughter  could  not 
possibly  live  for  more  than  two  or 
three  days.  The  doctor  hadn’t  reck- 
oned with  the  Lord  in  his  calcula- 
tions. Three  days  after  receiving 
the  Sacrament  of  the  sick  this  lady 
was  sitting  up  in  bed,  on  her  way  to 


recovery.  She  came  back  to  the 
practice  of  her  faith  and  hasn’t 
been  sick  a day  since.  This  hap- 
pened 15  years  ago. 

Yes,  I found  it  was  easy  to  tell  Mr. 
Nozu  that  I had  come  to  give  him 
the  Sacrament  of  the  sick.  I know 
he  believed  me  when  I told  him  of 
the  wonderful  healing  power  of 
Jesus  in  this  sacrament. 

After  leaving  the  room,  I heard 
the  pitter  patter  of  footsteps  run- 
ning up  to  catch  me  in  the  empty 
corridor. 

It  was  Mr.  Nozu.* 
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FACES 

IN 

FOCUS 


REV.  MR.  FRANK  HEGEL, 
S.F.M. 

On  Monday,  May  14,  in  the  par- 
ish of  St.  Joseph  the  Worker, 
Chiclayo,  Peru,  Frank  was 
ordained  to  the  diaconate  by 
Bishop  Orbegozo  — of  that  Dio- 
cese. Frank  is  a native  of  Saska- 
toon and  will  be  returning  to 
Canada  this  summer  to  continue 
his  formation  toward  ordination  to 
the  priesthood. 


FATHER  PIERRE  RICHARD, 
S.F.M. 

For  the  past  twenty  years,  Fr. 

Pierre  has  been  a Chaplain  in 
the  Canadian  Armed  Forces, 
where  he  has  served  in  various 
postings  in  Canada  as  well  as 
Cyprus  and  the  Middle  East.  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Richard  will  her 
resigning  his  post  this  summer 
and  will  be  preparing  himself  for  a 
new  assignment.  In  January, 
1985,  he  will  assume  his  new 
duties  as  Treasurer  General  of 
Scarboro. 


Fr.  J.  Curcio 


Over  the  past  four  years,  the 
American  Capuchins  have 
repeatedly  requested  assistance 
from  Scarboro  for  pastoral  help  in 
the  Bluefields  area  of  Nicaragua. 
The  General  Council  of  Scarboro 
has  agreed  to  appoint  three  of  our 
members  to  that  area  for  a three- 
year  period.  They  are  Frs.  Joe 
Curcio,  Gerry  Donovan  and 
Dan  O’Hanley.* 


Fr.  G.  Donovan 


I Remember.... 


The  Trials  of 
a \bung  Man 

It  began  very  suddenly  . . . developed  speedily  . . . 

and  while  I would  like  to  say  ‘ended  happily’,  to  be 
honest  I don’t  know  the  outcome. 

He  was  a rather  stocky,  alert-looking  youth.  He  had 
been  introduced  by  the  gruff  but  kindly  patriarch  of 
Tsushima  church  and  took  me  by  surprise  with  the 
eagerness  he  expressed  for  Baptism.  Just  at  that 
time,  two  other  young  men,  both  married,  had  just 
begun  taking  their  first  steps  to  Christ  so  I suggested 
he  come  at  the  same  time  as  they.  He  came,  listened 
very  intently  and  seemed  quite  able  to  discuss  the 
material,  digest  it  and  make  it  his  own.  Almost 
impulsively  he  asked  to  receive  Baptism  as  soon  as 
possible;  he  seemed  quite  able  and  ready  to  make  his 
choice,  so  he  received  Baptism,  Confirmation  and 
First  Holy  Communion  very  devoutly  and  for  some 


Fr.  Edgar  Geier  from  Cambridge  (Preston  Ontario, 
has  been  in  Japan  since  1950.  At  present  he  is  pastor 
oflnazawa  parish  and  its  mission  church  of 
Tsushima,  He  is  also  directly  involved  in  Nagoya  Dio- 
cese Missionary  Pastoral  Council. 

weeks  attended  Mass  and  received  Holy  Communion 
every  Sunday. 

But  he  had  job  problems.  His  family  was  not  well-off 
enough  even  to  send  him  to  high  school  let  alone 
university,  so  he  couldn’t  get  a good-paying  position. 
He  went  from  job  to  job  while  going  to  night  school  to 
get  a high  school  diploma.  This  left  little  time  for 
anything  else  and  we  rarely  saw  him  at  church.  When 
he  first  came  to  the  church  he  seemed  quite  a lonely 
person  but  right  from  the  beginning  he  was  warmly 
accepted  by  the  Tsushima  Catholics  and  made  some 
close  friends.  As  he  was  gradually  pulled  away  from 
church,  he  saw  less  and  less  of  these  friends  and  there 
was  no  news  for  some  time. 

Then  one  day  one  of  his  closest  friends  told  me  he 
was  going  to  marry  a girl  of  a strongly  anti-Christian 
Buddhist  sect.  When  contacted,  he  said  it  was  true 
and  that  the  girl  had  told  him  he  had  to  give  up  his 
Faith  and  become  one  of  her  sect.  This  seemed  to  give 
him  a great  deal  of  pain  but  finally  he  chose  to  go  her 
way.  After  he  joined  her  sect  however  she  told  him 
that  she  was  not  at  all  interested  in  marrying  him  but 
had  only  wanted  to  get  him  into  the  sect. 

Betrayed!  Yes,  but  the  shock  became  a blessing  and 
with  the  help  of  his  Catholic  friends  he  came  back  to 
the  Church,  was  received  by  all,  and  gratefully 
received  the  Sacraments.  In  November  he  was  mar- 
ried in  the  church  at  Tsushima  to  a fine  young  lady 
and  although  his  job  prospects  are  not  altogether 
stable,  there  are  indications  that  the  future  holds  no 
unpleasant  surprises.* 


Remember.... 


YOU  CAN  HELP  US 


* By  letting  us  know  in  advance  of  a 
change  in  your  address. 


Scarboro  Missions, 
2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarborough, 
Ontario. 

M1M  1M4 


* By  giving  a gift  subscription  of  Scarboro 
Missions  to  a friend.  The  rate  is  $5  per 
year. 

* By  renewing  your  subscription  to  Scar- 
boro Missions. 


To  do  any  of  the  above  please  fill  out  the 
coupon  and  send  it  to  us.  Your  name  and 
present  address  will  be  on  the  other  side. 

I | Gift  Subscription  Q Renewal 
□ Change  of  Address  □ Donation 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY/TOWN PROV./CODE 


Fr.  Roger  Brennan,  S.F.M., 
do  Scarboro  Missions, 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarboro,  Ont.  M1M  1M4 

If  you  feel  that  you  may  have  a calling  to  mission  and 
would  be  interested  in  the  work  of  Scarboro,  please 
write  and  ask  for  more  information  about: 


\ Priesthood 

□ 

Lay  Missionary 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

TOWN/CITY 

CODE 

AGE. 


EDUCATION. 


'A  believing  person  accepts  the  light  of  Christ,  and  at  the 
same  time  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  becomes  a 
sharer  in  Christ’s  threefold  mission  as  prophet,  priest  and 

Homily  of  John  Paul  II 
April  1,  1984. 


Fr.  Michael  Traher,  SFM  Philippines 
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OBITUARIES 

ChinaBoys 

On  April  30,  1984  Monsignor  Daniel  Joseph  Carey 
passed  away  in  Vancouver.  Exactly  one  month  later  on 
May  30,  Father  John  Craig  Strang,  S.F.M.  passed  away  in 
Newfoundland,  the  place  of  his  birth.  In  this  issue  as  we 
focus  in  on  the  Orient,  we  remember  with  affection  two  of 
the  original  ‘China  boys’  who  left  home  to  preach  the  Word 
of  God  in  the  Orient. 

Monsignor  Carey  was  born  in  Ireland  and  ordained  for 
the  Chinese  Missions  on  December  18,  1920.  He  later 
wrote,  “It  was  my  singular  privilege  to  be  the  first  student 
of  the  Almonte  Chinese  Mission  College  to  be  ordained  to 
the  priesthood.”  He  was  the  first  priest  ordained  for  the 
then  China  Missions,  now  Scarboro  Missions. 

He  arrived  in  China  in  March,  1921  and  described  his 
first  days:  “Early  in  May  of  that  year,  after  a lengthy  trip 
along  the  South  China  coast,  a 500  mile  train  journey  from 
Hanoi  to  Yunnan  and  another  500  mile  safari  on  foot,  we 
arrived  at  Kweiyang,  capital  city  of  the  province  of  Kwei- 
chow.” He  later  observed,  “personally,  I preferred  ‘shank’s 


Monsignor  Daniel  Carey 
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Mission 

to  non-Christians 

£ £ Ij'i  ast  is  East  and  West  is  West  and  never  the 
Xli  twain  shall  meet.”  Rudyard  Kipling’s  famous 
comment  is  contradicted  in  the  reality  of  Japan  today 
and  particularly  in  the  efforts  of  many  to  foster  the 
growth  of  a Japanese  expression  of  Christianity. 

We  recall  that  Buddhism  entered  Japan  in  the  sixth 
century  and  Shintoism  in  the  eighth.  Buddhism 
never  replaced  the  folk  religions  where  Shintoism 
became  an  organized  version  of  them.  Confucianism 
and  Taoism  also  appeared  in  Japan.  In  the  800  years 
before  Christianity  appeared,  these  major  religions 
had  interacted  and  for  the  most  part  had  adapted  to 
the  Japanese  culture  and  to  one  another. 

The  challenge  to  the  Christian  in  Japan  today, 
whether  foreigner  or  indigenous  is  to  accept  the  chal- 
lenge of  Pentecost;  to  adapt. 

The  many  people  gathered  in  Jerusalem  at  the  time 
of  Pentecost  were,  “bewildered  to  hear  these  men 


speaking  his  own  language .”  They  amazingly 
observed,  “we  hear  them  preaching  in  our  own  lan- 
guage the  marvels  of  God.” 

Not  only  did  the  apostles  speak  in  various  lan- 
guages with  all  the  nuances  and  implications,  they 
spoke  so  clearly  that  the  strangers  in  Jerusalem 
heard  them  preaching  in  their  own  language  and 
obviously  understood  for,  “that  very  day  about  three 
thousand  were  added  to  their  number.” 

The  challenge  presented  to  us  as  Christians  is  to 
preach  with  clarity,  conviction  and  respect  for  the 
other.  We  must  allow  Christianity  to  flourish  within 
the  diversity  of  cultures  that  make  up  the  Church 
today. 

The  Decree  on  the  Missionary  Activity  of  the 
Church  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council  tells  us  that  we 
who  are  called  in  mission  to  non-Christians  “should 
be  familiar  with  their  national  and  religious  tradi- 
tions and  uncover  with  gladness  and  respect  those 
seeds  of  the  Word  which  lie  hidden  among  them”.  We 
also,  “must  look  to  the  profound  transformation 
which  is  taking  place  among  nations  and  work  hard 
so  that  modern  man  is  not  turned  away  from  the 
things  of  God  by  an  excessive  preoccupation  with 
modern  science  and  technology,  but  rather  aroused  to 
desire  even  more  intensely  that  love  and  truth  which 
have  been  revealed  by  God.”* 


mare’  and  could  manage  about  25  miles  a day.  During  my 
stay  in  the  rural  areas  of  Kweichow,  I never  saw  anything 
on  wheels— not  even  a wheelbarrow.” 

Father  Carey  returned  to  Canada  in  1927  and  was  so 
moved  by  the  shortage  of  priests  in  Vancouver  that  he 
eventually  transferred  to  the  Archdiocese  and  continued  in 
various  pastoral  assignments  until  the  time  of  his  death. 

Father  Craig  Strang  was  ordained  on  September  21, 1933 
in  the  Basilica  in  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland.  He  left  for 
China  in  1934  and  ten  years  later  returned  to  do  promotion 
work  for  Scarboro.  During  1946  and  1947  he  was  supervisor 
for  the  Canadian  China  Relief.  His  last  two  years  in  China, 
1950-1952,  were  spent  under  house  arrest  by  the  commu- 
nists in  Lishui,  China. 

In  1954,  Fr.  Strang  was  missioned  to  the  Bahamas  where 
he  remained  until  1969.  During  most  of  those  years  he  was 
a pastor  on  the  island  of  Eleuthera.  Since  his  return  to 
Canada  in  1969  he  had  been  doing  parochial  work  in  the 
Archdiocese  of  St.  John’s  in  Newfoundland. 

We  acknowledge  the  generosity  that  characterized  the 
lives  of  both  Monsignor  Carey  and  Father  Strang.  Their 
generosity  and  commitment  is  a great  example  for  all  to 
follow. 

In  1925  Monsignor  Carey  wrote  a book  “Blazing  the 
Trail”  about  the  early  days  in  China.  He  concludes  the  book 
saying,  “And  may  I add  the  prayer  of  the  great  St.  Thomas 
More:  ‘May  we  all  meet  merrily  in  heaven’.”* 


Fr.  John  Craig  Strang,  SFM 
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The  following  excerpt  is  from  a new 
book,  North  River  to  the  Land  of 
Cherry  Blossoms,  written  by  Fr. 
Tom  Morrissey,  SFM,  of  North 
River,  Newfoundland.  Father  Tom 
has  spent  45  years  in  the  Orient  in 
both  China  and  Japan. 


The  Japanese  authorities,  from 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  on,  seem  to  have  been 
obsessed  with  a sense  of  insecurity 
in  their  attitude  towards  the  Cath- 
olic Church  in  their  country.  Hav- 
ing had  many  missionaries  and 
thousands  of  their  countrymen  put 
to  death,  having  devoted  so  much 
time  and  energy  to  the  project  of 
stamping  on  sacred  images,  to  the 
relentless  demand  that  all  citizens 
register  their  affiliation  with  some 
Buddhist  sect,  to  the  awarding  of 
information  leading  to  the  expo- 
sure of  Christians  and,  finally,  the 
apostate-making  pit  treatment 
would,  one  cannot  but  think,  have 
solved  the  Christian  ‘problem’  for 
the  Tokugawa  military  feudal 
lords.  Yet,  in  their  own  minds,  the 
problem  had  not  been  solved  and, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  main  reasons 
for  their  uncertainty  was  that  in 
defiance  of  the  most  stringent  pro- 
hibitions against  foreigners  enter- 
ing Japan,  several  priests  and 
brothers  continued  to  do  so  over  a 
period  of  time  that  lasted  almost 
throughout  the  years  of  Japan’s 
seclusion.  Nearly  all  of  them  were 
soon  captured,  subjected  to  the  tor- 
tures of  the  pit  and  died.  There 
were  some,  though,  who  aposta- 
tized rather  than  continue  the 
excruciating  agony  of  those  tor- 
tures. Those  men  had  come 
secretly  to  Japan  with  but  one  pur- 
pose in  mind  and  that  was  to  offer 
spiritual  help  and  consolation,  if 
at  all  possible,  to  their  Japanese 
Christian  brothers  and  sisters. 
Those  of  them  who  apostatized, 
therefore,  give  eloquent  testimony 


to  the  intolerable  suffering 
imposed  by  the  sadistic  pit  treat- 
ment. Personally,  I’m  quite  ambiv- 
alent about  the  display  of  heroics 
in  attempting  and,  for  some,  suc- 
ceeding in  entering  Japan  secretly 
but  with  almost  certain  knowl- 
edge that  they  would  be  captured 
and,  almost  equally  certain,  that 
they’d  be  executed.  The  Chris- 
tians, no  doubt,  would  have  been 
consoled  and  encouraged  in  know- 
ing that  they  were  not  forgotten  by 
the  Church  in  other  lands.  The  sec- 
ond consideration  is  whether  or 
not  the  arrival  and  capture  of  for- 
eign priests  and  brothers 
increased  the  anger  of  the  authori- 
ties, assuming  such  as  possible, 
causing  them  to  increase  their  vig- 
ilance and  make  life  more  unbear- 
able for  the  local  Christians.  Did 
the  desire  for  martyrdom,  on  the 
part  of  the  illegal  entrants  to 
Japan,  take  precedence  over  all 
other  considerations,  even  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Christians  whom  they 
had  hoped  to  serve?  The  answer?  I 
don’t  know. 

I don’t  know,  it’s  true,  but  I 
would  state  unequivocally  that 
whatever  motivated  those  heroic 
men  of  so  many  centuries  ago  it 
was,  undoubtedly,  Christ-cen- 
tered. Martyrs  among  the  Japa- 
nese Christians,  men,  women  and 
children,  continued  to  increase 
almost  annually  and  this  despite 
the  fact  that  they  had  been 
deprived  of  all  spiritual  help  from 
their  priests  for  decades  and  yet 
they  were  willing  to  die  rather 
than  deny  their  Christian  beliefs. 
Truly  and  assuredly  the  efforts  of 
Francis  Xavier  and  his  fellow 
Jesuit  missionaries  had  borne 
fruit,  not  unlikely,  beyond  their 
most  sanguine  dreams.  During  the 
long  and  many  years  of  persecu- 
tion, the  situation  in  Japan  had 
become  known  outside  the  country 
mostly,  if  not  exclusively,  through 
contacts  made  by  the  Dutch  and 
Chinese  merchants  still  doing 
business  in  the  country.  Their 
information  stressed  the  uncom- 


Father Tom  Morrissey,  SFM 


promising  perseverance  of  many 
Christians  who  preferred  death  to 
apostasy.  This  report  of  the  uncon- 
querable faith  of  so  many  Japa- 
nese Christians  was  the 
inspiration  for  the  unsuccessful 
attempts  of  priests  from  other 
countries  to  enter  Japan  and 
establish  contact  with  the  Chris- 
tians. There  is  no  evidence  that 
such  contact  was  ever  made  as, 
with  the  passage  of  time  and  con- 
comitant experience,  Japan 
became  more  tightly  sealed  to  the 
outside  world. 

The  missionaries,  from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  Japan  endeavour, 
were  handicapped  by  a shortage  of 
workers.  To  assist  them,  the  Jesu- 
its had  for  several  years,  even  as 
early  as  the  first  decade  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  been  using  lay 
people  as  catechists  and  in  other 
useful  positions.  The  Christian 
community  was  admirably  orga- 
nized and  was  in  a position  to  uti- 
lize the  goodwill  and  talents  and 
service  of  as  many  Christians  as 
possible.  This  help  from  the  Chris- 
tians was  imperative  since  it  was 
physically  impossible  for  so  few 
missioners  to  have  frequent  con- 
tact with  the  whole  Japanese 
Church  because  of  geographical 
distances  and,  also,  because  of  the 
constant  unrest  and  disruptions  in 
the  country.  There  were  areas, 
therefore,  in  which  the  Christians 
did  not  receive  the  ministrations  of 
a priest  for  several  successive 
years.  Luckily,  however,  each 
Christian  community  had  its  vari- 
ous societies  active  in  the  spiritual 
and  corporal  works  of  mercy 
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within  the  community.  Children 
and  adults,  for  example,  were 
instructed  and  prepared  for  Bap- 
tism which  was  administered  by  a 
layman,  “The  Baptizer.”  Instruc- 
tions were  continued  and  the  new 
Christians  were  prepared  to 
receive  the  other  sacraments  of  the 
Catholic  Church  whenever  a 
priest  arrived. 

Probably  the  most  famous  of  the 
societies  was  that  known  as  Miser- 
icordia  which  was  devoted  to  chari- 
table works  such  as,  for  example, 
visiting  the  sick,  helping  the 
needy  and  arranging  for  Christian 
funerals  for  the  deceased  members 
of  the  community.  Those  lay  soci- 
eties were  God’s  chosen  instru- 
ments to  help  protect  the  Faith  of 
the  Japanese  Christians  during 
the  long  centuries  of  persecution 
and  when  the  French  missionaries 
arrived  in  Japan  in  the  late  nine- 
teenth century  those  societies 
were  still  active.  Each  community 
had  its  official  catechist  and  bap- 
tizer. Those  catechists  transmitted 
the  teaching  of  Christ  to  genera- 
tion after  generation,  taught  the 
traditional  prayers  commonly 
recited  by  Catholics  the  world  over 
while,  as  the  word  indicates,  the 
Baptizer  received  children  and 
adults  into  the  Church  by  baptis- 
ing them.  The  latter’s  period  of 
office  was  ten  years  and  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  apprentice  who 
had  been  in  training  for  five  years. 
There  were  even  men  appointed  by 
the  community  to  prepare  the 
annual  Church  calendar  and  oth- 
ers whose  assignment  was  to 
advise  the  Christians  when  and 
what  feast  days  were  due  as  well  as 
notifying  the  community  when  its 
members  were  obligated  to 
observe  fast  and  abstinence.  We 
must  not  forget  that  all  this  had  to 
be  done  and  it  was  done  in  the 
greatest  secrecy  so  that  their  next 
door  non-Christian  neighbors 
would  not  be  aware  of  their  Chris- 
tian existence. 

Deprived  of  the  Mass,  the  Eucha- 
rist and,  Baptism  and  Matrimony 


excepted,  of  the  other  sacraments 
deemed  so  necessary  for  the  spirit- 
ual life  of  Catholics,  one  just  kept 
repeating  to  himself,  “The  Lord 
loved  them.”  And  being  the  Lord, 
He  was  by  their  side  as  they 
walked  their  road  to  their  Calvary. 
Those  secret  Christians  retained, 
almost  verbatim,  certain  Chris- 
tian prayers  as,  for  example,  the 
Lord’s  Prayer,  the  Ave  Maria  and 
the  Apostles’  Creed,  etc.  as  was  so 
surprisingly  indicated  by  the  first 


They  were  willing  to  die  rather 
than  deny  their  Christian  beliefs. 


Christians  who  had  made  them- 
selves known  to  a French  priest  in 
1865.  Almost  three  hundred  years 
earlier,  the  Portuguese  Jesuits  had 
printed  a small  book  of  only  ten 
chapters  entitled  “Doctrine.” 
Some  of  the  Christians  had  found 
that  booklet  most  helpful  to  their 
own  Faith  and  so  memorized  its 
contents.  They  were,  therefore, 
able  to  pass  on  the  fundamental 
truths  of  their  belief  to  their 
descendants.  Holy  pictures, 
medals,  crosses,  statues  and  other 
pious  objects  became  priceless 
treasures  and  were  carefully  hid- 
den from  the  ever  searching  eyes  of 
the  police  and  their  informants. 
On  special  occasions  those  pre- 


cious aids  to  their  devotion  were 
exposed  but  only  with  the  greatest 
caution  and  only  to  the  view  of  the 
most  trustworthy  Christians. 

It’s  sad  and  poignant  to  hold  in 
one’s  hands  the  crudely  made 
crosses  of  iron,  the  ceramic  statues 
of  the  Buddhist  goddess,  Kan- 
non.  . . to  whom  the  Canon  camera 
is  dedicated ...  as  substitutes  for 
statues  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  but, 
in  many,  many  instances,  on  the 
inside  of  the  statue  was  the 
engraving  of  a Cross.  Frequently, 
too,  on  the  outside  of  Kannon’s 
statue  is  a somewhat  deceptive 
rosary  carved  around  the  neck. 
Those  crosses  and  statues  are 
fairly  common  in  Nagasaki  Prefec- 
ture where  many  such  relics  of 
those  frightening  days  are  extant. 
Somewhat  akin  to  persecution 
under  communist  regimes  in  our 
own  time  it  must  have  been  utterly 
frustrating  to  the  persecutors  of 
the  Shoguns’  Japan  as,  century 
after  century,  they  hunted  down 
Christians  and,  just  when  they 
were  ready  to  relax  and  write 
‘finis’  to  an  already  age-old  project 
of  destroying  that  religion  from 
the  western  world,  to  their  incredi- 
ble surprise,  like  weeds  in  a flower 
bed,  another  group  of  those  Chris- 
tians was  discovered.  Obviously, 
neither  the  tyrants  of  the  Toku- 
gawa  era  in  Japan  nor  the  tyrants 
of  today  ever  read  Chapter  28, 
verse  20,  of  St.  Matthew’s  Gos- 
pel . . . “Know  that  I am  with  you 
always;  yes,  to  the  end  of  time” . . . 
They  never  seem  to  learn  that  The 
Galilean  always,  always  con- 
quers . . . Persecutors  come  and  go 
but  He  and  His  Church  go  on  for- 
ever. 

To  write  in  detail  of  Japan’s 
Catholic  Church  in  hiding  would, 
in  itself,  constitute  quite  a volume 
and  is,  by  no  means,  the  intent  of 
this  writer.  However,  the  long, 
dark  night  of  persecution  and  tyr- 
anny, as  it  always  has,  was  giving 
way  to  a still  dull  and  cloudy  morn- 
ing in  the  year  1853  when  the 
American,  Commodore  Matthew 
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Perry,  sailed  his  naval  ship  into 
Ibkyo  Bay  bringing  a letter  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  the  current  Shogun 
of  Japan.  That  letter  contained  a 
proposal  of  friendship  and  com- 
merce between  the  two  countries. 
One  would  have  to  understand 
even  modern  Japan  to  fully  appre- 
ciate the  surprise  and  concern  of 
the  then  Japanese  authorities. 
However,  Perry  showed  excellent 
diplomatic  finesse  and  let  it  be 


known  that  an  immediate 
response  from  the  Shogun  was  not 
expected.  Instead,  he  suggested 
that  the  Japanese  think  about  the 
American  proposal  and  that  he, 
Perry,  would  return  the  following 
year  to  receive  their  reply.  At  that 
particular  time  in  its  history  the 
Shogunate  was,  perhaps,  at  its 
nadir  point.  Tokyo  had  already 
been  the  capital  for  some  time, 
there  was  unrest  throughout  the 
land  and  Japan’s  thinking  men 
were  quite  apprehensive  concern- 
ing their  country’s  future.  Some  of 
them,  over  a period  of  years, 
seemed  to  have  had  secret  contact 
with  the  Dutch  merchants  in  their 
enclave  in  Nagasaki  City.  Bor- 
rowed books  were  translated 
secretly  and  knowledge  of  medi- 
cine, as  practised  in  Holland,  had 


been  explained  to  the  Japanese. 
Compared  with  their  own  almost 
primitive  knowledge  of  medicine, 
at  that  time,  the  far  superior  medi- 
cal information  received  from  the 
Dutch  must  have  impressed  them 
as  if  it  were  a kind  of  divine  revela- 
tion. Nevertheless,  in  keeping 
with  their  native  genius,  the  Japa- 
nese, linguistic  difficulties  not- 
withstanding, soon  acquired  a 
practical  knowledge  of  medicine  as 
taught  in  European  medical 


schools  by  the  most  renowned 
experts  of  the  late  eighteenth  and 
early  nineteenth  centuries. 

The  time  had  finally  arrived 
when  Japan,  like  a ship  entering 
an  unfamiliar  port,  slowly  and 
very  cautiously  advanced  into  the 
nineteenth  century.  Having  given 
it  considerable  thought,  she 
expressed  her  willingness  to  sign  a 
treaty  of  mutual  friendship  with 
the  United  States  and  to  open 
some  of  her  ports  to  the  ships  of 
that  country.  Soon  afterwards  both 
Russia  and  England  proposed  sim- 
ilar treaties  and  Japan  agreed. 
Yet,  even  those  international  dis- 
cussions and  treaty  signing  cere- 
monies did  nothing  to  lessen  the 
anxiety  and  fear  of  the  still  surviv- 
ing Catholics  in  the  country.  They 
were  still  virtual  outcasts  of  soci- 


ety and  victims  of  religious  perse- 
cution. Even  as  late  as  the  year 
1858  some  Christians  in  Nagasaki 
had  been  imprisoned  and  tortured. 
Twelve  of  them  died  while  in 
prison  while  the  rest,  eighteen  in 
number,  died  soon  after  their 
release  because  of  hardships 
undergone  during  their  captivity. 
Any  books  possessed  by  Chris- 
tians, especially  those  suspected  of 
having  religious  significance, 
were  confiscated  and  examined  by 
a Buddhist  priest.  That  was  in  the 
year  1862  and  the  good  Buddhist 
priest,  wishing  to  prevent  further 
loss  of  life,  hurriedly  declared  to 
the  authorities  that  the  books  con- 
cerned contained  nothing  hostile 
to  Buddhism.  And  all  this  was  hap- 
pening some  years  after  Japan  had 
opened  her  ports  to  foreign  ports 
and  had  signed  treaties  of  friend- 
ship with  Christian  peoples  of 
other  lands.  Actually,  there  are 
Christian  men  and  women  still  liv- 
ing whose  parents  were  victims  of 
Japan’s  unique  persecution  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  . . Unique  in  its 
duration,  unique  in  its  ferocity, 
unique  in  the  fear  that  it  enkin- 
dled in  the  hearts  of  the  people  so 
that,  to  this  very  day,  there  are 
people  who  think  and  fear  that  his- 
tory may  some  day  repeat 
itself.  . . Most  unlikely,  barring 
an  almost  cataclysmic  upheaval  in 
Japan’s  social  structure.  Never- 
theless, that  emotional  residue  of 
the  Tokugawa  persecution  of  the 
Catholic  Church  may  well  be 
reflected  in  the  snail-paced  growth 
of  the  Catholic  and  other  Chris- 
tian Churches  in  the  Japan  of  the 
closing  decades  of  the  twentieth 
century.  • 


The  purchase  price  of  the  book  is 
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Christian  men  and  women,  living  still,  whose  parents  were  victims 
of  persecution. 
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Fr.  Don  Boyle  is  originally  from 
Edmonton,  Alberta  He  is  presently 
stationed  in  Osaka,  Japan. 


Makoto  Kageyama  sat  in  his 
motorized  wheel  chair  and 
deftly  steered  it  through  one  of  the 
aisles  in  the  neighbourhood  super- 
market. He  can  turn  that  machine 
on  a dime  even  though  he  has  only 
a very  minimal  use  of  his  hands. 
He  looked  over  his  shoulder  and 
smiled  at  us  with  a real  twinkle  in 
his  eye:  “This  is  the  greatest 
invention  since  the  airplane!” 

I could  not  help  remembering 
Makoto  as  he  was  fifteen  years 
ago.  At  that  time  he  was  confined 
to  the  back  room  of  the  house. 
Makoto  was  born  with  a deformity 
of  the  spine  and  he  did  not  have  the 
use  of  his  legs  and  only  a partial 
use  of  his  upper  body.  I used  to  visit 
him  a lot  after  he  was  baptized. 
Fortunately  his  mother  and  father 
and  sisters  and  brothers  were  very 
supportive  and  he  never  lacked  for 
love  and  understanding.  That  may 
have  been  one  reason  why  he 
accepted  his  condition  without 
complaining  but  only  his  inner 
strength  could  explain  his  cheer- 
ful optimism.  He  was  twenty -three 
years  old  then  and  he  wanted  so 
much  to  get  out  and  mix  with  peo- 
ple. He  loved  parties  and  he  loved 
people.  However,  he  didn’t  like  to 
inconvenience  people  by  asking 
them  to  push  his  wheel  chair  or  to 
carry  him  out  to  the  car.  So  fre- 
quently he  would  pass  up  the 
chance  to  get  out  and  stay  home 
instead.  I used  to  feel  so  helpless 
when  he  would  say:  “I  don’t  want 
people  to  give  me  things  or  even  to 
make  it  easy  for  me.  All  I want  is  a 
chance  to  work.  I want  to  be  able  to 
do  something  useful.” 


Well  Makoto  joined  a small 
group  of  physically  handicapped 
people  that  had  its  headquarters 
in  Kyoto.  It  was  called  Ko-hitsuji 
(the  best  translation  would  be  ‘lit- 
tle ones’  as  Jesus  referred  to  them 
in  the  gospel).  They  communicated 
with  each  other  by  letter  and  by 
the  monthly  publication.  It  was  a 
Christian  awareness  group  that 
was  far  ahead  of  its  time.  People 
like  Makoto  became  aware  that 
they  were  citizens  and  that  they 
had  an  equal  right  to  share  in  the 
services  provided  by  the  commu- 
nity. The  members  were  urged  to 
exert  all  their  efforts  to  rise  above 
their  handicaps  and  to  take  real 
pride  in  whatever  tasks  they 
undertook.  Makoto  started  by 
knitting  sweaters  and  mufflers. 
He  was  doing  a good  business  until 
the  competition  from  Korea  and 
Taiwan  began  to  cut  into  the  local 
market.  It  was  then  that  he  took  a 
‘learn  while  you  earn’  course  in 
printing.  Now  he  does  printing 
and  layout  in  his  house.  It’s 
demanding  work  and  it  is  hard  for 
him  but  the  pride  he  has  in  himself 
and  his  unflinching  courage  give 
him  that  extra  push. 

Makoto  announced  to  me  one 
day  that  he  was  getting  married.  I 
was  happily  surprised  to  hear  it 
but,  knowing  his  confidence  and 
determination,  I never  doubted 
that  he  could  make  it  work. 

The  wedding  ceremony  was 
truly  heart-warming.  All  his 
friends  in  the  physically  handi- 
capped club,  now  called  ‘Com- 
munitas’,  were  there.  Some  were 
on  canes  or  crutches  and  others 
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People 


By  Rev.  Fr.  Don  Boyle,  SFM 


Father  Goto  speaking  at  the 
wedding  reception. 


were  in  wheel  chairs  but  they  all 
exuded  pride  and  confidence  that  I 
don’t  ever  remember  seeing 
before.  We  were  all  there  to  wish 
Makoto  and  his  bride  all  the  best. 
She  too  was  a member  of  ‘Com- 
munitas’.  It  was  Father  Goto,  the 
Chaplain  of  the  Group,  who  put 
the  whole  thing  into  proper  per- 
spective. He  pointed  out  in  his 
homily  that  the  marriage  of 
Makoto  Kageyama  and  Eike 
Ozaki  was  proof  that  the  human 
spirit  can  always  triumph.  He  did 
not  minimize  the  difficulties  but 
he  rather  accented  the  advantages 
of  sharing  life  together.  Father 
Goto  stressed  the  fundamental 
human  right  that  all  of  us  have  to 
share  in  the  good  things  that  life 
has  to  offer . . . 

I have  just  recently  returned  to 
Osaka  after  fifteen  years  in  other 
parts  of  Japan.  The  city  has 
changed  a lot  in  that  time.  Of 
course,  there  are  the  usual  tall 
buildings  and  expressways  and  all 
kinds  of  modern  conveniences. 
These  are  all  sure  signs  of  pro- 
gress. However  in  spite  of  signs 
everywhere  proclaiming  the 
advent  of  the  21st  Century  and  the 
Osaka  boom,  it  was  that  pebbled 
strip  of  sidewalk  distinctly  col- 
oured and  running  down  the  edge 
of  the  regular  walkway  that 
impressed  me.  It  is  in  the  com- 
muter train  stations  too.  It  is  very 
uncomfortable  to  walk  on  for  most 
people,  but,  for  people  who  cannot 
see,  it  is  a lifeline.  It  guides  them 
to  intersections,  to  commuter 
train  ticket  machines  and  even  to 
train  platforms.  There  is  braille 
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Braille  on  the  ticket  machines. 


Pebbled  strip  of  sidewalk  is  a life- 
line for  people  who  cannot  see. 
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now  on  nearly  all  the  ticket 
machines  in  the  main  train  sta- 
tions. Music  plays  at  the  crosswalk 
indicating  when  it  is  safe  for  blind 
people  to  cross.  Additional  com- 
mentary has  been  inserted  in 
some  TV  programs  so  that  people 
who  cannot  see  can  more  easily 
visualize  what  is  taking  place  on 
the  TV  screen. 

More  and  more  Community  Cen- 
ters are  providing  ramps  for  physi- 
cally handicapped  people  to  use  as 
an  alternative  to  the  forbidding 
steep  steps.  New  libraries  and  hos- 
pitals and  churches  are  more 
accessible  to  the  physically  handi- 
capped but  until  train  stations 
install  elevators,  independent  tra- 
vel to  distant  places  is  still  far  off 
in  the  future. 

At  Makoto’s  wedding  reception 
all  the  chairs  were  removed.  It  was 
held  in  a Chinese  restaurant 
equipped  with  round  tables.  Peo- 


ple in  wheel  chairs  could  move 
directly  to  the  table  without  any 
inconvenience.  In  fact  it  was  those 
of  us  who  required  chairs  that 
were  fussed  over  the  most.  It  was  a 
nice  touch  and  it  served  to  remind 
all  of  us  that  a lot  can  be  done  and 
at  no  extra  cost  if  we  just  put  our 
minds  to  the  problem. 

It  might  be  very  beneficial  for 
those  of  us  who  are  blessed  with 
good  hearing  if  the  sound  was  sud- 
denly cut  off  on  all  the  TV  sets  in 
the  country.  Then  we  would  have 
to  lip  read  in  order  to  understand 
what  was  taking  place  on  that  tiny 
screen.  It  would  not  be  long  after 
that  gruelling  experience  that 
Shuwa  (language  of  the  hands) 
would  be  taught  in  all  the  schools. 

I remember  the  first  time  I ever 
attended  a Shuwa  class.  There 
were  a number  of  deaf  people  in 
the  parish  at  the  time  and  some  of 
them  went  with  me  to  the  Commu- 


nity Center.  A young  man  stood  up 
before  us  on  a platform  and  he 
began  to  move  his  hands.  Most  of 
us  didn’t  know  what  he  was  trying 
to  say  and  we  were  puzzled  and 
confused.  Then  another  man  got 
up  on  the  platform.  It  had  been 
pre-arranged  to  happen  just  that 
way.  The  second  man  began  to 
explain  in  Japanese  what  the 
young  man  was  telling  us  with  his 
hands.  I’ll  never  forget  that  young 
man  or  his  remarkable  story. 

He  had  been  born  deaf  and  so  he 
could  not  speak.  He  told  us  about 
going  around  to  different  compan- 
ies looking  for  work.  He  described 
the  anguish  he  felt  when  the  pro- 
spective employer  glanced  quickly 
at  the  printed  card  and  then  shook 
his  head.  And  then  one  day  the 
young  man  was  hired  by  a sympa- 
thetic personnel  manager.  He  told 
us  how  he  was  fairly  bursting  with 
joy  and  happiness.  With  a big 
smile  on  his  face  he  felt  like  run- 
ning and  jumping  all  the  way 
home.  When  he  got  home  that 
night,  there  was  nobody  to  tell  it 
to.  He  lived  alone  in  a small  apart- 
ment and  no  one  understood  sign 
language.  He  got  on  a train  and  he 
rode  for  two  hours  until  he  arrived 
at  the  home  of  a close  friend.  He 
talked  with  his  hands  for  half  the 
night. 

I had  never  realized  before  what 
it  must  be  like  to  be  locked  up 
inside  oneself  and  unable  to  com- 
municate those  strongly  felt  emo- 
tions. 

Osaka  is  racing  for  the  21st  Cen- 
tury. Hopefully  people  will  pause 
long  enough  to  entertain  the  idea 
of  an  improved  quality  of  life  for  all 
the  people.  Maybe  handicapped 
people  in  the  21st  Century  or  even 
before  will  be  able  to  share  fully  in 
the  goods  and  services  that  this 
skilled  technological  society  can 
provide  and  certainly  this  highly 
skilled  technological  society  will 
be  greatly  enriched  by  the  human 
qualities  that  handicapped  people 
seem  to  have  in  abundance.® 
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Formation  Profiles 

Fr.  Roger  Brennan,  SFM 


Fr.  Roger  Brennan,  SFM,  is  the  Director  of  the  Formation  Education 
Department.  He  is  responsible  for  coordinating  the  training  pro- 
gram for  candidates  who  wish  to  work  as  Scarboro  missionaries. 


In  1552,  while  attempting  to  reach  the  mainland  of 
China,  Francis  Xavier  died  on  the  island  of  San- 
cian  off  the  coast  of  China.  His  death  ended  an 
extraordinary  missionary  career.  In  the  centuries 
that  followed  thousands  of  missionaries  inspired  by 
his  example  did  succeed  in  reaching  China.  These 
men  and  women  proclaimed  the  good  news  and  began 
the  process  of  establishing  the  Church  in  China. 

One  off-shoot  of  this  missionary  endeavour  was  the 
founding  of  the  China  Mission  Seminary  which  even- 
tually evolved  into  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society.  Our  history  is  intimately  involved  with  the 
mission  efforts  of  the  Church  in  China  during  the 
first  half  of  this  century.  These  efforts  were  sus- 
pended when  our  priests  were  forced  to  leave  China  in 
the  early  1950s.  Over  the  years  our  contact  with  our 
former  mission  in  China  has  been  very  spotty,  yet 
there  is  an  abiding  interest  in  China  among  Society 
members.  There  is  a strong  desire  to  assist  in  any  way 
we  can,  the  growth  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  among  the 
Chinese  people  and  to  understand  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
recent  Chinese  history. 

This  ongoing  commitment  to  China  found  practical 
expression  in  1979  when  Fr.  Brian  Swords  spent  a 
year  in  China  working  as  a teacher  of  English.  In 
1982  this  commitment  was  once  again  reinforced  by 
the  assignment  of  one  of  our  lay  missionaries,  Louise 
Malnachuk  to  Taiwan  to  study  Mandarin  with  the 
hope  of  eventually  being  able  to  work  on  the  main- 
land of  China. 

An  assignment  to  China,  with  the  difficulty  of  the 
language,  and  the  uncertainty  of  ever  being  able  to 
realize  one’s  dream  of  reaching  the  destination, 
requires  very  special  dedication.  Louise  is  a person 
with  just  such  dedication. 

Louise  came  to  Scarboro  as  a candidate  for  mission 
in  September  1981.  She  had  been  born  in  Blind  River, 
Ontario  and  grew  up  in  various  small  towns  in 
northern  Ontario.  She  graduated  from  the  Mary- 
mount  School  of  Nursing  in  Sudbury  in  1968  and 
eventually  went  to  Scotland  to  study  midwifery  and 
graduated  from  Dalhousie  University  in  1977  with 
diplomas  in  Public  Health  and  Outpost  Nursing. 


Louise  Malnachuk 
with  Fr.  Brian 
Swords,  SFM. 


Between  studies,  Louise  worked  in  a number  of 
remote  nursing  stations  in  Northern  Canada  and  was 
a clinical  lecturer  at  the  Dalhousie  School  of  Nursing. 

After  her  first  year  of  preparation  in  our  formation 
program  in  Toronto,  Louise  was  assigned  to  language 
school  in  Taiwan  to  continue  the  formation  process 
while  studying  Mandarin.  She  joined  Fr.  Brian 
Swords  who  was  teaching  and  studying  in  Taiwan 
also.  After  a year  of  studies  in  Taiwan,  Louise  and  Fr. 
Swords  moved  to  Hong  Kong  where  she  was  able  to 
continue  her  language  studies  for  another  year.  Any- 
one who  has  had  to  learn  a second  language  as  an 
adult  knows  the  amount  of  concentration  and  frustra- 
tion involved.  It  is  amazing  that  Louise  even  after 
almost  two  years  of  this  difficult  process  remains 
optimistic  and  enthusiastic. 

She  will  be  completing  her  period  of  formation  with 
the  Society  in  September  and  is  looking  forward  to 
returning  to  the  Orient  in  October  as  an  associate 
member  of  the  Society.  I’m  sure  that  Louise  would 
appreciate  the  prayers  of  all  of  us  that  the  Lord  open  a 
door  for  her  to  enter  the  mainland  so  that  she  may 
share  her  life,  her  faith  and  her  skills  with  the  people 
of  China  as  they  endeavour  to  create  a new,  more  just 
and  humane  society.* 


If  you  feel  that  you  would  like  to  become  a member  of 
Scarboro  and  would  like  more  information  about 
□ Priesthood  □ Lay  Missionary 

please  write  to: 

Fr.  Roger  Brennan,  S.F.M.,  c/o  Scarboro  Missions,  2685 
Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ont.  MlM  1M4 


“Love  is  always  patient 
and  kind;  it  is  never 
jealous;  love  is  never 
boastful  or  conceited;  it  is 
never  rude  or  selfish;  it 
does  not  take  offence,  and 
is  not  resentful.  Love 
takes  no  pleasure  in  other 
people’s  sins  but  delights 
in  the  truth.  It  is  always 
ready  to  excuse,  to  trust, 
to  hope  and  to  endure 
whatever  comes.” 

1 Cor.  13:4-7 


“May  the  peace  of  Christ 
reign  in  your  hearts, 
because  it  is  for  this  that 
you  were  called  together 
as  parts  of  one  body. 
Always  be  thankful.” 

Col.  3:15 


v 
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“They  are  happy,  whose 
God  is  the  Lord, 

The  people  he  has  chosen 
as  His  own.”  Ps.33 


“ . . . Our  love  is  not  to  be 
just  words  or  mere  talk, 
but  something  real  and 
active;  only  by  this  can 
we  be  certain  that  we  are 
children  of  the 
truth ...”  1 John  3:18 
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WE  BEG  YOUR 

PARDON 


. . .in  Japanese 
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A lb  all  you  honorable  passers-by .... 
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1 . . .unfortunately 
there  will  be 
considerable 
annoyance 
during  the 
next  while .... 


. . . and  you  are  asked 
to  be  careful .... 


. . . and  we  ask  you 
T to  forgive  us. 
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You  find  yourselves  in  a world  where  the  majority 
of  your  fellow  citizens  embrace  Buddhism,  that 
complex  of  religious  beliefs  and  philosophical  ideas 
which  is  rooted  in  Thai  history,  culture  and  psychol- 
ogy and  which  profoundly  influences  your  identity  as 
a nation.  To  a certain  extent  one  can  say  then  that  as 
people  of  Thailand  you  are  heirs  of  the  ancient  and 
venerable  wisdom  contained  therein. 

How  can  you  as  Christians,  members  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  who  recognize  Christ  as  the  saviour  of  the 
world,  respond  to  Christ’s  call  of  discipleship,  living 
as  you  do  immersed  in  a religious  environment  differ- 
ent from  your  own? 

Sacred  scripture  gives  insights  for  an  answer  to  this 
question.  The  second  reading  from  the  Letter  of  St. 
James  speaks  of  an  earthly  wisdom  which  is  opposed 
to  “the  wisdom  from  above,”  which  is  pure,  peaceable, 
gentle,  open  to  reason,  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits, 
without  uncertainty  or  insincerity.  Your  cultural  her- 
itage as  Thai  people  is  intimately  linked  to  the  indig- 
enous Buddhist  tradition,  which  provides  a fertile 
terrain  for  the  seed  of  God’s  word,  proclaimed  by 
Jesus  Christ,  to  take  root  and  grow.  In  the  practice  of 
Buddhism  can  be  discerned  a noble  tendency  to  strive 
to  separate  oneself  from  an  “earthly  wisdom”  in 
order  to  discover  and  achieve  an  interior  purification 
and  liberation.  This  aim  is  pursued  through  prayer 
and  meditation,  coupled  with  the  practice  of  moral 
virtue.  As  the  Second  Vatican  Council  so  clearly 
pointed  out,  the  church  looks  with  sincere  respect 
upon  the  religious  wisdom  contained  in  non-Chris- 
tian traditions  and  rejects  nothing  that  is  true  and 
holy  in  them  (cf.  Nostra  Aetate,  2).  The  fruits  of  a 
“peaceable”  and  “gentle”  wisdom  are  manifestly  evi- 
dent in  the  Thai  character  and  are  esteemed  and 
respected  by  those  who  have  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
you  and  come  to  know  this  spiritual  quality  within 
you. 

As  Thai  people  who  are  marked  with  the  sign  of 
Christian  faith,  you  come  to  know  this  wisdom  fully 
through  the  person  and  message  of  Jesus  Christ.  His 
wisdom  is  explained  for  you  and  for  all  believers  in 
the  eight  Beatitudes  which  Christ  himself  proclaims 
in  today’s  Gospel.  These  Beatitudes  tell  of  God’s 
favour  toward  those  who  aspire  to  live  under  his  rule. 


The  acceptance  of  this  teaching  of  Jesus  as  a way  of 
life  is  a fruit  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  spirit  “poured 
upon  us  from  on  high”  (Is.  32:15)  which  radically 
transforms  the  human  heart  and  soul.  The  outpour- 
ing of  the  Spirit  brings  about  the  transformation  of 
all  creation,  producing  a condition  wherein  all  can 
enjoy  true  happiness,  the  happiness  of  those  who  are 
truly  “blessed.”  In  this  way  we  understand  that  wis- 
dom is  not  primarily  a human  achievement:  Wisdom 
comes  from  God,  and  it  then  reveals  itself  in  a good 
life. 

The  Christian  life  is  lived  through  faith  in  the 
redeeming  power  of  the  cross  and  resurrection  of 
Christ;  it  is  the  response  of  those  who  sincerely  desire 
to  follow  the  way  of  the  Gospel  outlined  by  the  Beati- 
tudes. How  does  this  wisdom  revealed  by  Christ  man- 
ifest itself  in  the  lives  of  those  who  experience  the 
redeeming  power  of  his  cross  and  resurrection?  Again 
our  scriptural  readings  offer  us  light  for  meditation. 
Pre-eminent  among  the  fruits  which  come  from  above 
is  the  gift  of  peace,  the  theme  of  today’s  liturgy  and 
the  intention  for  which  we  offer  this  Mass.  In  our  first 
reading  from  the  prophet  Isaiah  we  learn  that  peace 
will  be  the  effect  of  righteousness.  But  it  will  come 
about  only  if  the  Spirit  is  “poured  upon  us  from  on 
high.” 

Our  responsibility  to  pray  for  the  gift  of  peace  does 
not  exempt  us  from  the  duty  of  taking  positive,  con- 
crete action  in  working  for  peace.  I speak  here  of  the 
peace  that  comes  from  justice  and  love  of  neighbor 
and  which  is  linked  to  the  peace  of  Christ  that  comes 
from  God.  Our  commitment  to  peace  means  resisting 
temptations  to  violence;  it  involves  the  constant  mas- 
tery of  the  passions,  respect  for  the  dignity  of  others, 
compassion,  meekness  and  all  those  qualities  which 
flow  from  a heart  that  is  configured  to  the  image  of 
the  heart  of  Christ,  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

Here  too,  as  people  who  are  enriched  by  the  Bud- 
dhist tradition  of  your  country,  you  are  endowed.with 
a special  sensitivity  to  the  renunciation  of  violence  in 
the  vindication  of  personal  rights,  and  so  the  Lord’s 
injunction  to  be  peacemakers  strikes  a resonant 
chord  in  your  minds  and  hearts,  helping  you  not  to 
fall  victim  to  the  many  temptations  to  violence  that 
haunt  the  world.* 
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by  Edgar  Geier,  SFM 


Fr.  Ed  Geier  was  born  in  Kitchener, 
Ontario  and  first  went  to  Japan  in 
1950.  He  is  presently  stationed  in 
Inazawa,  Japan. 


Just  call  it  a fad.  I prefer  to  call 
it  a phenomenon.  What  would 
you  call  the  fact  that  over  the  past 
ten  years  4956  couples  were  mar- 
ried in  the  Catholic  Cathedral  of 
Nagoya.  Wonderful?  Yes  and  more! 
Amazing  really . . . since  in  over 
95%  of  these  cases  neither  person 


is  a Catholic.  Both  are . . . Bud- 
dhists, or  Shinto,  or  no  reli- 
gion . . . and  their  families  and 
friends  who  come  to  the  weddings 
are  also  not  Catholic.  That  is  the 
phenomenon.  Marriage  in  a 
church  has  been  chosen  by  thou- 
sands of  young  people  in  Japan 
from  many  years  back  and  the 
trend  is  growing. 

In  my  parish,  I have  had  only  a 
few  such  weddings  over  the  years 
— my  churches  here  are  very  func- 
tional but  too  small  for  big  wed- 


dings. They  prefer  a big  church, 
especially  one  with  a pipe  organ 
and  stained  glass  windows.  This 
rankles  some  people  who  insist 
that  these  couples  are  merely 
using  the  church  like  a secular 
building.  I am  in  another  camp 
and  we  feel  that  marriage  in  a 
church  can  be  a very  valuable  con- 
tact with  the  couples  and  their 
families  and  although  there  is  no 
Mass  and  their  marriages  are  not 
a sacrament,  who  can  say  that  God 
will  not  hear  the  prayers  of  the 


Fr.  Ed  Geier,  SFM  directing  the  marriage  preparation  course. 
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Fr.  Al  Burke  with  the  arriving  couple. 


Church  and  truly  bless  these  peo- 
ple as  they  begin  their  new  life. 
Much  of  our  work  in  Japan  is  try- 
ing to  bring  people  into  contact 
with  God  through  Christ  and  His 
Church.  This  is  not  easy  at  all  but 
here  we  have  a marvellous  means 
of  contact.  It  seems  to  be  the 
accepted  custom  here  that  even  in 
a church  wedding,  usually  only 
those  who  have  been  invited  to  the 
reception  attend  the  wedding  cere- 
mony. Attendance  at  weddings 
ranges  from  50  to  100  people  so  if 
we  take  75  as  the  average,  in  4956 
marriages  we  have  contacted  at 
least  371,700  people  and  sowed  the 
first  seeds.  I am  indeed  glad  to  be  a 
part  of  such  an  effort. 

I don’t  perform  the  weddings  at 
the  Cathedral  except  in  a few  rare 
cases  but  I’m  on  the  Marriage  Pro- 
gram staff.  At  the  wedding  itself 
the  priest  is  usually  Fr.  Hay- 
akawa,  the  diocesan  priest  in 


charge;  there  are  two  singers  and 
an  organist,  two  ushers,  an  MC 
and  if  the  wedding  reception  is 
held  in  the  church  reception  hall, 
then  there  are  more  ushers,  cater- 
ers and  waitresses.  None  of  these 
is  my  job.  My  job  is  the  marriage 
preparation  of  these  couples.  Just 
to  perform  the  ceremony  only, 
could  be  little  more  than  a lucra- 
tive marriage  mill  so  when  Fr. 
Hayakawa  began  doing  these  mar- 
riages over  ten  years  ago,  he 
looked  around  for  someone  to  give 
a marriage  preparation  course.  He 
wanted  a qualified  priest-mar- 
riage counselor,  who  could  speak 
Japanese,  give  profitable  but  not 
too  tedious  talks,  neither  too 
young  nor  too  old,  somewhat  hand- 
some and  one  who  would  do  it 
every  month  on  the  first  and  sec- 
ond Sundays.  Of  course  he  could 
never  find  such  a person,  so  he  took 
me.  It  just  happened  that  at  that 


time,  I was  working  on  a marriage 
preparation  course  so  I volun- 
teered and  he  accepted.  On  Sun- 
day, November  27, 1983  I received 
a scroll  from  Bishop  Soma  thank- 
ing me  for  doing  the  course  every 
month  for  ten  years.  If  begged,  I 
could  possibly  go  on  talking  about 
myself  but  I won’t  — after  all, 
you’re  reading  this  because  you 
want  to  know  about  our  marriage 
preparation  course  in  Nagoya. 

Why  Such  a Course 

A preparation  course  for  Catho- 
lics has  always  been  an  important 
work  and  true  expression  of  Chris- 
tian charity  towards  those  prepar- 
ing for  a new  way  of  life  in 
marriage.  Marriage  is  so  impor- 
tant that  Jesus  even  gave  it  the 
special  status  of  a Sacrament.  But 
even  where  marriage  is  not  a sac- 
rament, the  happiness  of  the 
couple,  the  warm  home  atmo- 
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sphere  so  essential  for  the  chil- 
dren’s growth  and  happiness,  the 
support  and  encouragement  that 
happy  couples  can  give  other  peo- 
ple, the  very  influential  role  of  the 
family  in  society  despite  attacks 
from  many  sides.  . .are  all  suffi- 
cient explanation  of  why  we  have 
the  marriage  preparation  for  all 
couples.  I feel  this  is  a truly  provi- 
dential opportunity  to  bring  the 
light,  warmth  and  power  of 
Christ’s  teachings  to  people  who 
might  otherwise  never  come  in 
contact  with  Him. 

In  the  talks,  it  would  be  useless 
and  counter-productive  to  use  such 
phrases  as  “the  Church 
teaches...”  “Church  law  re- 
quires is  a sin.”  But  I feel 

confident  that  having  myself 
digested  and  respected  the  wisdom 
of  the  Church’s  teachings  and  the 
many  wonderful  graces  that  can 
be  theirs,  I can  adequately  pass  on 
to  them  the  big  highlights  of 
Christ’s  marriage  apostolate  with- 
out any  authoritarian  airs.  This 
realization  and  also  the  sheer 
number  that  come  each  month 
ranging  from  thirty  to  sixty  cou- 
ples makes  me  feel  a sense  of 
responsibility  to  show  them  the 
joyous,  loving,  wise  Christ  and 
thus  sow  the  seeds  of  their  possible 
filial  relationship  to  God  their 
Father.  So  to  introduce  them  to 
Christ  but  also  as  an  aid  to  their 
becoming  better,  happier  people  I 
do  this  course  on  two  Sundays  each 
month  for  an  hour  and  a half  each 
time.  Sometimes  there  is  a prob- 
lem of  some  parish  activity  here  on 
these  days  at  the  same  time,  but 
the  people  seem  to  understand  the 
importance  of  my  being  away  in 
Nagoya  for  the  marriage  prepara- 
tion course  at  that  time. 

Who  Attends? 

It  has  become  quite  common  for 
churches  in  Nagoya  and  the  sur- 
rounding area  to  have  their  cou- 
ples, too,  attend  the  marriage 
preparation  course  and  then  if  the 
couple  are  Catholic,  to  meet  with 


A young  couple  looking  for  infor  mation  on  the  course. 


them  once  more  in  their  own 
church  to  discuss  marriage  from 
the  Catholic  viewpoint.  But 
besides  these  Catholic  couples,  all 
the  couples  who  wish  to  get  mar- 
ried in  the  Cathedral  must  attend 
the  preparation  course  as  one  of 
the  conditions  for  having  the  cere- 
mony in  the  church,  although 
there  are  rare  cases  where  they 
can  attend  only  one  of  the  two 
talks.  They  fill  out  a form  and  after 
each  of  the  two  sessions  I sign  it  to 
prove  they  attended  and  put  it  into 
their  file.  No  doubt,  after  ten 
years,  the  word  is  around  and  so  if 
any  couple  objected  to  attending 
the  talks,  they  wouldn’t  apply  in 
the  first  place.  At  times  I feel  like  a 
famous  marriage  expert  when  a 
young  man  tells  me  he  came  from 
his  job  in  Tokyo  to  attend  the  talks 
but  after  a little  probing  I find  he 
was  actually  in  Nagoya  to  see  his 
fiancee’s  family  and  dropped  in 
while  he  was  here  — then  I come 
back  out  of  my  dream  and  resume 
my  workhorse  status. 

They  are  free  to  attend  the 
course  any  time  before  marriage 
and  not  necessarily  on  the  same 
month  nor  in  any  particular  order. 
They  have  an  interesting  way  of 
choosing  the  wedding  date.  Usu- 
ally they  check  out  reception 
places  and  times  first,  then  the 
church  date  and  time  and  then 
both  are  confirmed.  There  are  days 
when  there  are  seven  weddings  at 
the  church  and  other  days  when 
there  are  none.  Why?  In  Buddhism 
there  are  unlucky  days  and  no  one 
would  think  of  getting  married 


then,  but  there  are  very  lucky  days 
and  these  are  chosen.  It  seems 
strange  to  arrange  a church  wed- 
ding day  according  to  a Buddhist 
superstition  — but  the  couples  do 
that,  not  the  Church,  and  we 
accept  them  where  they  are,  not 
where  we’d  like  them  to  be. 

Their  Attitude 

The  Japanese  are  busy,  always, 
but  especially  at  times  like  wed- 
dings. Even  though  most  of  them 
probably  know  the  preparation 
course  obligation,  that  kind  of 
thing  is  not  likely  to  be  a priority 
and  so  when  they  are  told  about 
that  as  a condition,  it  ruffles  them 
a bit.  But  they  come.  And  my 
responsibility  is  to  try  to  make  it 
valuable  but  not  too  heavy,  reason- 
able in  human  terms  but  also  to 
show  the  reasonableness  and 
beauty  of  knowing  and  following 
God’s  plan  for  marriage.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  first  talk  almost 
all  the  brides  are  listening  and 
many  of  the  grooms  also  are  but  a 
number  are  slumped  down  with  a 
dismal,  bleak  “how-did-I-ever-get- 
into-this”  look  of  despair,  or  only  a 
look  of  total  indifference.  However, 
as  we  progress  and  he  hears  some 
reaction  or  even  a chuckle  from 
herself,  one  eye  opens,  then  after  a 
time  the  other  and  usually  except 
for  three  or  four  people,  they  have 
begun  to  listen  and  maybe  even 
accept  what  I’m  saying.  I like  to 
arrive  a couple  of  minutes  early, 
look  over  the  crowd  and  then 
watch  the  change  in  attitude. 
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Some  of  them  write  later  thanking 
us  for  the  course  and  the  beautiful 
ceremony.  These  are  some  of  the 
vitamins  that  keep  us  going  at  the 
same  thing  for  ten  years. 

The  Content 

At  present  I alone  am  the  prepa- 
ration course  staff.  Ideally  there 
should  be  other  resource  persons 
involved  and  the  problem  has  been 
taken  up  but  to  date  we  have  not 
been  able  to  include  any  other 
speakers,  nor  increase  the  number 
of  talks.  At  present  I use  various 
English  material  from  Canada, 
England  and  the  U.S.  along  with 
whatever  Japanese  materials  I 
can  find,  and  then  try  to  adapt  it  to 
the  Japanese  scene.  The  Japanese 
resist  religious  propaganda  and  so 
while  I certainly  try  to  give  a reli- 
gious view  of  marriage,  I try  to 
convey  this  meaning  without  rais- 
ing spectres  of  religiosity  or  propa- 
ganda. 

The  greater  part  of  both  talks 
centers  on  them  — two  people  who 
until  recently  didn’t  even  know 
each  other  and  now  are  going  to 
try  to  get  to  know  each  other 
deeply  and  respond  lovingly.  How 
can  two  such  people  become  one, 
growing  in  love  and  maturity,  able 
to  create  a happy  home  for  their 
children  and  become  an  influence 
for  good  in  the  society  in  which 
they  live.  Of  course,  these  couples 
want  these  results  so  they  get 
more  and  more  interested  as  we  go 
along.  One  of  the  aspects  I talk 
about  is  sex.  Sex  is  a very  strange 
subject  in  Japan.  For  many  it  is  an 
unmentionable,  a taboo,  for  others 
it  is  to  be  used  without  any 
restraint  for  maximum  pleasure. 
Sex  is  for  males,  women  are  to  pro- 
vide it  for  them.  Most  parents 
would  not  even  think  of  talking 
with  their  children  about  sex.  It’s 
done  but  not  talked  about.  It’s  too 
embarrassing.  . . but  just  down 
the  street  there  are  most  obscene 
movie  posters,  and  porno  books  are 
available  in  vending  machines  to 
anyone,  even  school  children. 


Many  Japanese  publications  carry 
information  on  the  sex  organs, 
birth  control,  intercourse  in  all 
possible  physical  positions,  the 
best  diet  for  maximum  sexual 
energy,  sexual  deviations.  To  such 
people,  sex  is  only  a physical 
excitement  little  different  from 
that  of  the  bull  or  the  stud. 

I spend  little  time  speaking  of 
the  sex  organs  and  the  physical 
aspects  but  I devote  most  of  the 
time  to  trying  to  elicit  a sense  of 
wonder  — at  the  beauty  of  sex,  at 
being  cooperators  with  the  Crea- 
tor, at  being  able  to  express  their 
mutual  love  and  further  deepen 
that  love  in  a totally  trusting  way. 
I have  heard  comments  from  some 
that  they  had  never  before  heard  of 
the  dignity,  beauty  and  profound 
meaning  of  sex. 

Artificial  birth  control  and  abor- 
tion are  a way  of  life  in  Japan  with 
never  a thought  as  to  whether  they 
are  good  or  bad,  but  only  as  to  their 
effectiveness  and  convenience.  In 
this  milieu,  I think  it  is  necessary 
to  condemn  abortion  explicitly 
though  this  raises  some  eyebrows, 
not  because  of  Church  law  but 
because  it  is  murder  and  against 
the  law  of  life.  On  other  matters,  it 
seems  better  to  stress  the  positive 
effects  of  Natural  Family  Plan- 
ning based  on  reports  of  young 
couples  who  plan  their  families  in 
this  way  and  have  been  enriched 
in  their  relationship.  Marriage 
Encounter  is  also  making  broader 
vistas  available  for  many  couples 
in  their  efforts  to  live  a meaning- 
ful, mutually  beneficial  married 
life  and  now  ME  weekends,  origi- 
nally for  Christians,  are  becoming 
available  for  non-Christians  as 
well. 

This  is  most  of  the  story  of  our 
MPC.  We  have  come  a good  way, 
are  again  in  the  process  of  rethink- 
ing and  revising,  aware  of  colossal 
difficulties  but  also  conscious  that 
God  has  given  all  people  the  same 
desire  for  happiness  in  marriage 
and  the  family.  I think  we  are  help- 
ing them.* 


never 

ends 


Over  the  years  many  friends 
of  Scarboro  have  generously 
helped  Scarboro  missionaries 
in  their  apostolate  by  remem- 
bering us  in  their  wills. 

If  you  would  like  more  infor- 
mation on  wills,  please  write 
to: 

Fr.  Basil  Kirby,  S.F.M., 
c/o  Scarboro  Missions, 

2685  Kingston  Road, 
Scarborough,  Ontario. 

M1M  1M4 

Our  legal  title  is: 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society, 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarborough,  Ont. 

M1M  1M4 
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Fleeing  Food  Shortages 
and  Unemployment 


by  Mark  O’Hara 


Mark  O’Hara  is  a Guyanese  jour- 
nalist and  human  rights  advocate. 
The  article  appeared  originally  in 
Latinamerica  Press. 


Georgetown,  Guyana  — The 
economic  recession  and 
scarce  access  to  essential  commod- 
ities have  created  a crisis  situation 
here  as  growing  numbers  of  Guya- 
nese are  forced  to  flee  their  coun- 
try and  seek  refuge  on 
neighboring  islands  or  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  The 
Forbes  Burnham  regime  has  come 
under  increasing  attack,  both 
domestically  for  its  failing  eco- 
nomic policies,  and  internation- 
ally as  other  Caribbean  nations 
are  finding  Guyana’s  problems 
brought  to  their  doorsteps. 

Attempting  to  escape  from  the 
country’s  food  shortages,  unem- 
ployment, scarce  medical  care  and 
floundering  educational  system, 
thousands  of  Guyanese  have  reset- 
tled elsewhere  in  the  region.  Bar- 
bados, whose  Prime  Minister  Tom 
Adams  has  been  openly  critical  of 
the  Burnham  regime,  has 
attracted  a considerable  number 


to  its  well-ordered  and  prosperous 
shores,  but  islands  as  far  away  as 
the  Bahamas  have  also  seen  a 
recent  influx. 

Prices  of  basic  commodities  are 
well  beyond  the  reach  of  the  major- 
ity of  Guyana’s  820,000  inhabit- 
ants. When  it  can  be  found, 
margarine  sells  at  the  local  equiv- 
alent of  $6.00  per  pound;  carrots 
cost  $8.30  per  pound.  Powdered 
milk  (the  only  form  of  milk  availa- 
ble to  the  great  majority  of  Guya- 
nese) sells  at  the  astronomical 
price  of  $30.00  per  5 lb.  tin. 
Imported  foodstuffs  including 
essential  items  such  as  cooking 
oil,  cheese,  garlic  and  onions  are 
unavailable  except  on  the  “paral- 
lel market”  organized  by  street 
vendors  who  smuggle  in  these 
goods  from  neighboring  islands. 
While  this  market  covers  virtually 
all  consumer  goods  from  shoelaces 
to  video  recorders,  price  mark-ups 
of  between  300  and  500  percent  are 
normal. 

Failure  of  Self-Sufficiency 
Model 

The  Burnham  government  reso- 
lutely refuses  to  allow  the  impor- 


tation of  foodstuffs  on  the  grounds 
that  Guyanese  must  eat  only  what 
they  produce.  Yet  the  inability  to 
find  substitutes  for  the  numerous 
banned  items  only  stimulates  the 
lively  parallel  market;  recently 
supermarkets  and  commercial 
outlets  themselves  have  been 
forced  to  buy  from  it.  Traders 
obtain  foreign  exchange  to  do  their 
business  through  smuggling  and  a 
series  of  illegal  deals. 

In  an  effort  to  repress  these 
underground  enterprises,  Guya- 
nese police  launched  a reign  of  ter- 
ror in  1983  against  persons  in 
possession  of  wheat  flour  that  the 
government  no  longer  imports.  In 
a campaign  as  bizarre  as  it  was 
inhumane,  cars  were  seized  and 
never  returned  when  random 
searches  revealed  shopping  bags 
containing  flour  that  could  not  be 
proven  to  have  been  legally 
imported.  Bread  stalls  and  bak- 
eries were  raided,  their  contents 
seized  and  their  owners  fined. 

Malnutrition  statistics  provide  a 
grim  commentary  on  the  wisdom 
of  the  government’s  economic  poli- 
cies. Ministry  of  Health  figures 
show  that  deaths  from  malnutri- 
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Scarce  access  to  essential  commodities  has  created  a crisis  situation. 


tion-induced  causes  have  risen  350 
percent  over  the  past  year  and  that 
49  percent  of  all  children  under 
five  suffer  from  malnutrition. 
Despite  these  figures,  the  govern- 
ment has  refused  to  allow  even 
gifts  of  foodstuffs  to  be  distributed, 
and  last  December  forced  the  Guy- 
ana Council  of  Churches  to  aban- 
don its  efforts  to  import  donations 
of  milk  and  cheese  from  church 
sources  abroad  for  pregnant  moth- 
ers, children  and  out-of-work  fami- 
lies. A growing  number  of  soup 
kitchens  run  by  churches  form  one 
inadequate  substitute  for  this  pro- 
gram, and  thousands  of  “care 
packages”  containing  foodstuffs 
from  worried  relatives  abroad  are 
providing  some  additional  relief. 


In  a year -end  acknowledgement 
of  the  plight  of  the  Guyanese  peo- 
ple, Burnham’s  ruling  People’s 
National  Congress  Party  (PNC) 
sponsored  an  open  “Market  Day” 
featuring  special  food  baskets  — 
each  containing  a half-pint  of  cook- 
ing oil,  a half-pound  of  margarine, 
a bar  of  bath  soap,  and  a package  of 
salt  crackers  — for  $11.45. 

While  many  Guyanese  have  fled 
to  neighboring  islands,  an  even 
greater  number  anxiously  awaits 
visas  for  the  United  States  or  Can- 
ada. Many  see  emigration  as  their 
only  chance  for  survival,  but  the 
eagerness  to  leave  the  country  is 
sapping  the  collective  will  to  fight 
for  political  change. 


No  Alternative  in  Sight 

The  three  major  political  parties 
in  Guyana  — the  PNC,  the  Work- 
ing People’s  Alliance  (WPA)  and 
the  Progressive  People’s  Party 
(PPP)  — all  claim  Marxist-Lenin- 
ist  credentials,  with  varying 
degrees  of  justification.  The  19- 
year  rule  of  the  PNC,  however, 
with  its  strategy  of  cooperative 
socialism  marred  by  administra- 
tive ineptitude  and  corruption, 
has  left  the  population  with  little 
taste  for  any  type  of  socialism. 
Lack  of  a viable  alternative  to  the 
PNC  magnifies  the  political  mal- 
aise, allowing  the  party  to  cling  to 
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office  without  serious  challenge 
despite  enormous  social,  economic 
and  cultural  costs  to  the  nation. 
The  PNC’s  control  has  always 
rested  on  the  combination  of  a 
large  military  establishment  and 
political  control  over  most  of  the 
employment  possibilities  in  the 
economy.  However,  as  the  eco- 
nomic recession  continues  to 
aggravate  unemployment,  govern- 
ment policy  is  likely  to  give  way  to 
increasing  military  repression  as 
the  primary  means  of  containing 
popular  protest. 

Many  critics  are  beginning  to 
press  for  a fundamental  reorder- 
ing of  the  sprawling  state  sector  to 
give  the  private  sector  more  space, 
claiming  that  it  is  the  only  way  to 
pull  the  country  out  of  its  economic 
tailspin.  The  proposed  restruc- 
turing has  received  undisguised 
support  from  the  United  States 
and  has  struck  a sympathetic 
chord  among  broad  sectors  of  the 
Guyanese  population  willing  to 
embrace  any  alternative  to  cur- 
rent deprivations. 

Last  year’s  negotiations  with  the 
International  Monetary  Fund 
(IMF)  over  proposed  austerity 
measures  — a 60  percent  currency 
devaluation,  decontrol  of  the  rice 
industry,  price  increases  in  public 
utilities,  abolition  of  remaining 
subsidies,  and  the  introduction  of 
private  (inevitably  foreign)  firms 
into  the  bauxite  industry  — broke 
down  in  November.  Observers  con- 


Continuing numbers 
of  Guyanese  are 
forced  to  leave 
their  country. 


A floundering  educational  system. 

The  economic  recession  continues  to  aggravate  unemployment. 


tend  that  government  intransi- 
gence in  the  talks  was  due  less  to 
considerations  of  social  costs  to  the 
population  than  to  concern  for  the 
PNC’s  own  political  longevity. 
Accepting  the  IMF’s  conditions, 
they  recognize,  would  weaken  the 
ruling  party’s  grip  on  the  economy 
and  possibly  spark  a revival  of  the 
trade  union  movement. 


Notwithstanding,  the  currency 
was  recently  devalued  25  percent, 
and  although  Carl  Greenidge, 
minister  of  Finance  and  Economic 
Planning,  has  explicitly  denied 
that  the  move  was  linked  to  IMF 
demands,  some  view  it  as  an  indi- 
cation that  the  government  has 
not  completely  abandoned  the 
stalled  negotiations. 

Until  recently,  the  steadily  dete- 
riorating economic  and  political 
situation  in  Guyana  sparked  little 
interest  within  the  Caribbean 
community.  Apathy  has  changed 
to  concern,  however,  with  Guy- 
ana’s dissenting  stance  on  the  U.S. 
invasion  of  Grenada  and  as  grow- 
ing numbers  of  Guyanese  refugees 
have  sought  haven  on  neighboring 
shores.  Increasing  political  pres- 
sure, especially  from  the  right- 
wing  governments  of  Jamaica, 
Barbados  and  Dominica,  is  adding 
yet  another  variable  to  an  already 
complicated  problem.* 


Fr.  Jim  Macintosh 


by  Fr.  Cleary  Villeneuve,  SFM 

I remember  Fr.  Jim  Macintosh  for  a number  of 
reasons.  He  was  three  years  ahead  of  me  in  the 
seminary  and  was  always  friendly,  and  a sympathetic 
listener.  It  seemed  to  be  part  of  his  character  and 
maybe  that’s  one  reason  he  was  so  liked  by  the 
Japanese. 

I remember  when  Fr.  Jim  was  assigned  to  our  new 
mission  in  Japan  as  one  of  the  pioneer  missionaries  to 
that  country.  How  proud  we  were  of  him  and  how  we 
prayed  that  his  work  would  be  fruitful!  When  I was 
appointed  to  Japan  about  three  years  later  in  1952, 
Fr.  Jim  with  Fr.  Gerald  Kelly  and  Fr.  Mike  Dwyer 
came  down  to  the  port  in  Yokohama  to  welcome  us  to 
Japan. 

In  1953  Fr.  Jim  finished  building  a new  church  in 
Nagoya.  In  an  article  he  wrote  in  Scarboro  Missions 
in  1953  entitled  Another  Cross  for  J apart  he  says  “The 
contractor,  architect  and  myself  were  looking  over  a 
Japanese  bean  patch  that  would  house  another 
Catholic  church  in  Japan.  Their  minds  visualized  a 
brick  and  mortar  building;  mine  saw  a House  of  God 
where  Christ  would  live  again  among  his  children.” 
Again  he  wrote,  “July  11,  1953.  Today  St.  Mary’s 
Church  blessed  and  officially  opened.  Many 
hundreds  came  to  see  the  church.  All  were  impressed 
by  the  Solemn  Mass  and  the  beauty  of  the  church. 


I Remember.... 

Fr.  Cleary  is  a native  ofMaxville,  Ontario.  He  has  been 
in  Japan  since  1952  and  is  presently  assigned  to 
pastoral  work  in  Nagoya. 

Tomorrow  begins  serious  work  of  catechizing.”  We  all 
congratulated  Fr.  Jim  and  again  promised  prayers  for 
the  success  of  his  work. 

I remember  when  I received  the  telephone  call 
telling  me  that  Fr.  Jim  and  Fr.  Vince  McGough  had 
been  killed  in  a plane  crash  on  August  30,  1956  in 
Alaska  on  his  return  voyage  to  Japan.  Fr.  Jim  had 
gone  to  Canada  in  late  1955  for  a rest  and  to 
campaign  for  funds  and  vocations.  We  were  filled 
with  sorrow  but  tried  to  accept  this  cross  in  a spirit  of 
faith  knowing  that  they  would  help  us  from  Heaven. 

I remember  Fr.  Jim  because  for  the  last  19  years  I 
have  been  pastor  of  the  parish  he  founded.  We  have  a 
large  picture  of  him  in  the  rectory  and  a smaller  one 
in  the  sacristy  of  the  church.  During  the  month  of 
August,  especially  on  August  15th,  the  Japanese 
pray  for  and  remember  the  dead.  Fr.  Jim  is  naturally 
remembered,  especially  since  he  died  in  August  and 
in  such  a dramatic  event.  We  pray  for  him  and  to  him. 
We  especially  remembered  him  on  the  25th 
anniversary  of  his  death  (1981)  and  on  the  30th 
anniversary  of  the  parish  (1983).  A number  of  people 
both  Catholic  and  non-Catholic  remember  him 
personally.  They  remember  him  from  the  time  when 
they  were  children  and  used  to  visit  him.  As  adults 
they  find  it  easy  to  come  to  the  church  because  of  their 
memory  of  him. 

I remember  Jim  sometimes  when  I’m  having 
trouble  in  the  parish.  I ask  him  to  help  us  and  I feel  he 
does.  Fr.  Jim  was  a young  man  when  Our  Lord  called 
Him.  He  was  found  with  a rosary  in  his  hand.  Fr.  Jim, 
please  ask  Our  Lady  to  send  workers  and  missioners 
to  carry  on  the  work  you  began  in  the  name  of  Christ. 
Help  us  and  our  Society  and  the  people  we  work  for.* 


Remember.... 


YOU  CAN  HELP  US 


* By  letting  us  know  in  advance  of  a 
change  in  your  address. 


Scarboro  Missions, 
2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarborough, 
Ontario. 

M1M  1M4 


* By  giving  a gift  subscription  of  Scarboro 
Missions  to  a friend.  The  rate  is  $5  per 
year. 

* By  renewing  your  subscription  to  Scar- 
boro Missions. 


To  do  any  of  the  above  please  fill  out  the 
coupon  and  send  it  to  us.  Your  name  and 
present  address  will  be  on  the  other  side. 

j | Gift  Subscription  Q Renewal 
□ Change  of  Address  □ Donation 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY/TOWN PROV./CODE 


“There  are  many  links  between  the  message  of  salvation  and  human 
culture. . .Living  in  various  circumstances  during  the  course  of  time, 
the  Church  has  used  in  her  preaching  the  discoveries  of  different 
cultures  to  spread  and  explain  the  message  of  Christ  to  all  nations. 
Faithful  to  her  own  traditions  and  at  the  same  time  conscious  of  her 
universal  mission,  she  can  enter  into  communion  with  various 
cultural  modes,  to  her  own  enrichment  and  theirs  too.” 


(Vatican  II) 


Fr.  John  Carten,  SFM 


Fr.  Roger  Brennan,  S.F.M., 
c/o  Scarboro  Missions, 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarboro,  Ont.  M1M  1M4 

If  you  feel  that  you  may  have  a calling  to  mission  and 
would  be  interested  in  the  work  of  Scarboro,  please 
write  and  ask  for  more  information  about: 


Priesthood 


NAME. 


Lay  Missionary 


ADDRESS 

TOWN/CITY. 
AGE 


CODE. 

.EDUCATION 
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Lettersto 


Dear  Fr.  Lynch:— 

The  June  issue  is  outstanding! 
The  seeds  of  this  June  issue 
touched  me  very  much  — content 
and  theme  excellent.  I loved 
reading  about  Sister  Elaine  and  the 
photos  of  praying  women  are 
beautiful. 

R.  Thirwall, 

Toronto,  Ontario. 

No  Boundaries 

Dear  Fr.  Lynch:— 

We  read  “No  Boundaries”  in  the 
June  issue  of  Scarboro  Missions  and 
are  gravely  disturbed.  There  seems 
to  be  something  subtle  but  sinister 
in  all  this  sweet  understanding  we 


are  wallowing  in  this  age  of  great 
debate  and  high  intellectual  activ- 
ity. Is  this  the  birth  of  another 
schism  or  heresy?  Didn’t  Jesus,  our 
Lord  and  Saviour,  himself  teach  us 
to  pray,  and  teach  all  nations  and 
baptize,  etc.? 

I grew  up  with  a non-Christian 
community  (Moslems,  Hindus)  and 
have  a real  affection  for  them,  but 
we  are  the  ones  to  share  the  good 
news  — not  vice  versa. 

Mrs.  M.  de  Souza, 

Mississauga,  Ontario. 

Feminine  Face  of  God 

Dear  Fr.  Lynch:— 

I am  compelled  to  write  to  you 
after  reading  the  article  “The 
Feminine  Face  of  God”  in  the  May 
issue.  I was  appalled  and  saddened 
that  the  author,  obviously  a learned 
and  gifted  person,  should  waste  her 
talents  and  time  on  this  barren 
essay. 

I do  not  believe  that  many 
thoughtful  people,  on  reflection,  pic- 
ture God  as  a man. 


To  me  there  is  nothing  belittling 
or  shameful  to  women  in  the  con- 
cept of  “God,  the  Father”.  Never  in 
scriptures  are  women  considered 
inferior,  just  because  God  is  pic- 
tured as  man.  After  all,  Christ  was 
a man. 

George  Eckenfelder, 

Sidney,  B.C. 

Dear  Fr.  Lynch:— 

The  article  written  by  Kathleen 
O’Connor  in  the  May  issue  dis- 
turbed me;  it  seemed  out  of  place  in 
Scarboro  Missions  which  I have 
read  for  years  and  my  mother  before 
me. 

The  old  traditions  in  the  Catholic 
Church  with  our  dear  Heavenly 
Father  watching  over  us  should  not 
be  altered  by  thoughts  of  The 
Feminine  Face  of  God.  He  gave  us 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mother  as  a 
model  of  humility,  gentleness  and 
obedience.  The  two  should  not  be 
confused.  God  bless  you. 

Mrs  A.  Connell, 

Hamilton,  Ontario. 
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Happy  thePeace makers 


As  missionaries  to  other  cultures,  Scarboro  members 
, know  the  experience  of  peoples  who  have  received 
us  with  warmth  and  openness.  We  hope  that  all  Cana- 
dians will  receive  as  warmly  as  possible  Pope  John  Paul 
II.  He  is  truly  the  missionary  Pope  who  crosses  cultural 
boundaries  to  speak  with  the  voice  of  a prophet. 

We  salute  Pope  John  Paul  II,  the  peacemaker  and 
remind  ourselves  that  his  pastoral  visit  to  Canada  is  a 
call  to  reflection,  reconciliation  and  conversion.  His 
exhortations  for  a long-lasting  and  just  peace  have  been 
constant.  In  his  last  New  Year’s  statement  he  observed, 
“The  reduction  of  arms,  controlled  and  worldwide,  is 
considered  by  many  a vital  necessity.  There  are  also 
many  appeals  for  dialogue,  cooperation  and  reconcilia- 
tion, and  numerous  fresh  initiatives.  The  Pope  is 
anxious  to  encourage  them.” 

The  testimony  by  the  Holy  See  in  1976  at  the  U.N. 
Conference  on  Disarmament  linked  the  arms  race  to 
underdevelopment. 

“The  arms  race  is  to  be  condemned  unreservedly.  By 
virtue  of  the  nature  of  modern  weapons  and  the  situ- 
ation prevailing  on  our  planet,  even  when  motivated  by 
a concern  for  legitimate  defence,  the  armaments  race  is 
in  fact  a danger,  an  injustice,  a mistake,  a sin  and 
a folly. 

“The  obvious  contradiction  between  the  waste 
involved  in  the  overproduction  of  military  devices  and 
the  extent  of  the  unsatisfied  vital  needs  is  in  itself  an 
act  of  aggression  against  those  who  are  its  victims  (both 
in  developing  countries  and  in  the  marginal  and  poor 
elements  in  rich  societies).  It  is  an  act  of  aggression 
which  amounts  to  a crime,  for  even  when  they  are  not 
used,  by  their  cost  alone  armaments  kill  the  poor  by 
causing  them  to  starve.”  (May  7, 1976) 

In  the  spirit  of  reflection  and  in  preparation  for 
the  reminder  that  Pope  John  Paul  II  will  address  to 
Canadians  on  being  peacemakers,  the  following 
statistics  from  the  Jesuit-directed  Center  of  Concern 
are  presented  for  consideration: 

*The  first  and  obvious  thing  to  note  is  that 
whatever  resources  — material,  financial, 
human,  land  etc.  — are  put  at  the  disposal  of  the 
military,  they  are  not  available  to  address  the 
great  human  problems  facing  the  developing 
world.  A $660  billion  world  budget  per  year  for 
arms  does  nothing  to  fill  hungry  bellies,  cure 
diseases  or  educate  illiterate  people. 

* Approximately  50  million  people  worldwide  are 


engaged  in  military  activities.  This  would 
include  some  25  million  in  the  armed  forces, 
civilians  employed  in  defence  departments, 
about  500,000  scientists  and  engineers  in 
research  and  development  for  military  purposes 
and  another  5 million  workers  in  weapons 
production. 

Of  concern  with  regard  to  these  numbers  is 
not  only  the  increase  (1980  figures  of  the  world’s 
regular  armed  forces  are  10%  larger  than  those 
in  1970  and  almost  30%  over  1960)  but  the 
amount  of  human  skills  and  number  of  able- 
bodied  people  channelled  to  the  military  and 
away  from  the  crying  needs  of  the  human 
family. 

* An  estimated  28-32%  of  all  industrial  produc- 
tion in  the  world  is  absorbed  by  the  military. 

*The  magnitude  of  the  consumption  of  energy 
and  minerals  for  military  purposes  takes  on  new 
significance  for  two  reasons.  First,  in  recent 
years  there  is  increasing  awareness  of  the  scar- 
city of  non-renewable  resources  worldwide,  not 
only  oil  but  also  the  sixteen  materials  most 
needed  by  industrial  economies.  Secondly,  as 
more  and  more  Third  World  nations  advance 
along  the  continuum  of  industrialization, 
demand  on  limited  supplies  will  heighten.  This 
raises  the  fear  of  increased  tensions,  “resource 
wars”,  particularly  when  it  is  noted  that  North 
America,  Western  Europe  and  Japan  consume 
more  than  % of  the  annual  production  of  nine  of 
the  leading  minerals. 

*The  fact  that  millions  of  people  are  without 
clean  water  and  the  technology  to  secure  it,  that 
millions  are  without  adequate  housing  and  the 
technology  to  build  from  local  resources,  that 
millions  go  hungry  and  lack  the  technology  to 
produce  nourishing  food  locally,  that  millions 
die  from  common  diseases  already  conquered  by 
more  technologically-advanced  countries  — 
none  of  these  stark  facts  and  no  amount  of 
human  suffering  can  seem  to  distract  the 
scientific/technological  community  from  its 
main  fascination  — to  create  even  more  refined 
instruments  of  death  and  destruction.* 

“Happy  the  peacemakers”  Mt.  5. 
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Ed’s  Note: 

Bishop  Marskell,  a Scarboro  mis- 
sionary, is  the  Bishop  ofltacoatiara 
in  the  Amazon  Region  of  Brazil. 
Bishop  Marskell  is  from  Hamilton, 
Ontario. 


h 


One  morning  in  June,  while  on 
vacation  in  Canada,  I was 
listening  to  one  of  those  talk-in  pro- 
grams over  a radio  station  in 
Hamilton,  my  home  town.  The  host 
asked  listeners  to  call  in  with  their 
answers  and  opinions  to  the  ques- 
tion: “Why  is  the  Pope  coming  to 
Canada?  For  us?  For  himself?  Why 
is  he  coming?” 

I didn’t  hear  that  question  asked 
in  Brazil  when  the  Pope  visited  that 
country.  Maybe  that’s  because 
Brazilians,  and  Latin  Americans  in 
general,  don’t  have  to  have  many 
reasons  for  having  a “festa”  — a 
party.  And  that’s  just  what  the 
Pope’s  visit  was  — a party,  and  a 
very  popular  one  at  that. 

I was  in  Brazil  when  John  Paul  II 
visited  us  in  July  of  1980.  These  are 
a few  personal  impressions  of  that 
visit.  Maybe  they  will  help  readers 
prepare  for  and  enjoy  Pope  John’s 
presence  in  Canada,  although  so 
vastly  different  from  Brazil. 

The  Pope’s  visit  to  Brazil  was  a 
Pastoral  visit.  After  all,  the  Pope  is 
a Pastor.  He  came  as  a good  Pastor. 
There  was  not  much  formality  to 
the  visit.  Of  course,  the  necessary 
security  measures  were  taken, 
mostly  in  the  form  of  traffic  and 
crowd  control.  But  this  was  positive 
because  it  was  meant  to  allow  as 
many  people  as  possible  to  see  the 
Pope,  to  listen  to  him,  to  celebrate 
our  common  faith  and  hope  with 
him.  A little  girl  in  Salvador  da 
Bahia  broke  through  the  crowds 
and  the  cordon  ropes,  and  rushed 


By  Bishop  George  Marskell, 
S.F.M. 


coming  down  the  ramp  from  the 
outdoor  altar  in  Manaus,  the 
“kisser”  was  there.  He  simply 
stepped  out  of  the  crowd  at  the  foot 
of  the  ramp,  knelt  and  respectfully 
kissed  the  Pope  on  his  red  shoes. 

But  these  things  don’t  make  a 
Pope’s  visit  a party.  There’s  more  to 
a party  than  hugging  or  kissing  the 
guest  of  honour.  What  made  the 


\ 
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Bishop  George  Marskell,  S.F.M.  with  Pope  John  Paul  II,  Manaus, 
Brazil,  July  1980. 


into  his  arms,  tears  in  her  eyes, 
because  they  said  the  Pope  didn’t 
have  time  for  little  girls.  He  hugged 
her  and  walked  a short  distance 
with  her  with  his  arm  tightly 
holding  her  shoulder.  Even  the 
famous  “kisser”  fulfilled  his  vow  to 
kiss  the  Pope.  This  gentleman  is  a 
celebrity.  He’s  run  onto  soccer  fields 
to  kiss  world  class  soccer  players, 
and  on  to  a stage  in  Rio  to  kiss 
Frank  Sinatra.  He  waited  until 
John  Paul’s  last  day  in  Brazil  before 
he  made  his  move.  As  the  Pope  was 


Papal  Visit  so  very  special  was  the 
fact  that  for  eleven  days  he  brought 
people  together  — and  in  a way  that 
would  have  some  rather  long  term 
effects. 

People  in  Brazil  get  together  for 
all  kinds  of  reasons:  championship 
soccer  games,  Carnival,  and  polit- 
ical rallies.  But  these  events  always 
entail  some  rivalry  or  competition. 

The  Pope’s  bringing  people 
together  in  Brazil  was  due  not  only 
to  the  man  Karol  Wotyla,  but  to 
what  — or  Whom  — he  represents. 
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Our  Lord  said  He  came  to  give  life 
and  fullness  of  life.  The  messages 
and  gestures  of  John  Paul  II  went 
out  to  people  who  thirst  for  life.  His 
message  was  not  alienating.  He 
talked  about  real  life  problems.  He 
did  his  homework  before  stepping 
on  Brazilian  soil.  He  had  as 
advisors  the  Brazilian  Bishops,  the 
Pope’s  brothers  in  a particular 
Church  which  faces  particular 
problems. 

In  a favella  (shanty  town)  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  he  saw  the  dramatic  con- 
trast between  the  wooden  huts  on 
the  slopes  of  a vast  hill  where  there 
is  no  light,  water  or  sewerage,  and 
just  beyond  the  slum,  behind  a con- 
crete wall,  luxurious  mansions  in 
neat  gardens.  He  condemned  this 
kind  of  division  and  the  system 
responsible  for  it.  He  told  the  people 
not  to  blame  God  for  their  inhuman 
condition,  and  not  to  wait  for 
governments  to  solve  their  prob- 
lems. He  told  them  to  unite  and 
organize,  to  change  what  is  not 
pleasing  to  God.  In  Sao  Paulo  he 
embraced  a union  leader  during 
Mass.  Just  two  or  three  days  before 
the  visit  of  the  Pope,  this  man  had 
been  beaten  by  police  for  his  par- 
ticipation in  non-violent  union 
activities.  The  Pope  reminded  the 
workers  of  their  right  to  organize 
and  to  share  in  the  benefits  of  their 
labour  and  production. 

In  Recife  he  embraced  Bishop 
Helder  Camara,  censured  for  years 
in  his  own  country  because  of  his 
courageous  stand  for  social  justice. 
The  Pope  called  him  “brother  of  the 
poor.”  In  Recife  he  also  spoke  about 
agrarian  reform  and  the  dignity  of 
farm  labourers.  He  denounced 
economic  systems  that  uproot 
people  from  the  land,  forcing  them 
to  migrate  to  large  urban  centres. 

On  a very  brief  stopover  to 
celebrate  Mass  at  the  airport  in 
Teresina,  Piaui,  he  saw  a banner  in 
the  vast  crowd.  The  banner  read, 
“the  people  are  hungry.”  The 
northeast  was  then  in  its  second 


Rio  de  Janeiro 


year  of  drought.  When  the  Pope 
finished  the  Our  Father  at  Mass  he 
added  an  extra  prayer,  “Our  Father, 
your  people  are  hungry.” 

The  Holy  Father  met  with  Polish 
immigrants,  young  people  and 
intellectuals.  He  ordained  priests  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  He  visited  a leper 
colony  near  Belem  in  the  State  of 
Para  bringing  a lot  of  happiness  to 
men  and  women  disfigured  with 
Hansen’s  disease. 

In  Fortaleza,  Ceara,  at  the  close  of 
the  National  Eucharistic  Congress, 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  met  with  his 
brother  Bishops  from  all  over 
Brazil,  except  for  the  fifteen  of  us 
Bishops  from  the  extreme  north  of 
the  country.  It  would  have  been 
impossible  to  attend  the  meeting  in 
Fortaleza  and  still  arrive  in  time  to 
greet  the  Pope  on  his  arrival  in 
Manaus  the  following  day. 

But  one  of  our  fellow  Bishops  did 
go  to  Fortaleza.  We  other  Bishops 
asked  him  to  go  for  two  reasons.  We 
wanted  him  to  talk  on  our  behalf 
about  the  Church  in  northern 
Brazil  and  we  wanted  him  to  ask 
the  Pope  to  agree  to  a change  in  his 
program  while  in  Manaus. 

It  happened  like  this.  The  focus  of 
the  Holy  Father’s  visit  to  the 


Amazon  was  missionary.  He  was  to 
meet  the  Indian  people,  the  vast 
majority  of  whom  live  in  the 
Amazon  region,  and  speak  to  the 
missionaries  in  the  area.  A few  days 
before  the  Pope  arrived,  Indians 
began  arriving  in  Manaus  from 
various  parts  of  the  country.  Once 
together,  they  began  a series  of 
meetings  to  plan  for  the  papal  visit. 
It  had  been  decided,  I don’t  know  by 
whom,  that  the  Pope  would  be 
entertained  on  his  first  evening  in 


A boy  in  a leper  colony  near 
Manaus. 
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A “favella”  (slum)  in  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil. 


did  not  have  happy  hearts.  To  dance 
without  a happy  heart  would  be 
meaningless.  They  preferred  to  talk 
to  the  Pope,  to  tell  him  about  the 
sadness  in  their  hearts.  One  of  the 
Indians  was  still  in  mourning  for 
his  son-in-law  who  had  been  shot 
and  killed  a few  weeks  earlier  while 
defending  Indian  land  rights.  The 
Indians  asked  the  Bishops  if  they 
could  talk  with  the  Pope  and  not 
dance  for  him. 

The  Bishop  who  represented  us  in 
Fortaleza  brought  this  request  to 
the  President  of  the  National  Confe- 
rence of  Bishops.  He  in  turn  spoke 
with  the  Holy  Father.  Pope  John 
Paul  II  said  he  wanted  to  listen  to 
the  Indians.  So  the  program  was 
changed.  No  open  window  without 
a tree,  no  feathers  and  paint  on 
Indians,  no  dancing. 

The  Indians  gathered  on  the 
porch  of  the  Archbishop’s  palace. 
Margal,  a cacique  from  Mato 
Grosso,  a non-Catholic,  spoke  for 
the  thousands  of  Brazilian  Indians. 
He  told  the  Pope  about  the  sorrow  in 
their  hearts  — the  land  which  is  no 
longer  theirs  to  farm  and  to  hunt, 
the  rivers  where  they  can  no  longer 
fish  because  of  pollution,  the  deaths 


of  many  brothers.  (Mar?al,  inciden- 
tally, was  added  to  the  list  of  Indian 
martyrs  towards  the  end  of  last 
year.  He,  too,  was  shot  down  by  paid 
gunmen  as  he  defended  his  tribal 
lands  from  the  greed  of  wealthy 
landowners.) 

The  Pope  listened.  He  told  the 
Indians  that  he  loved  them.  He  told 
them  they  are  loved  by  God.  He  told 
them  they  are  a people  and  that 
they  have  the  God-given  right  to 
live  as  a people  with  their  centuries- 
old  traditions  and  on  their  land.  He 
gave  them  hope  for  new  life. 

The  following  morning  John  Paul 
II  celebrated  Mass  with  us  Bishops 
and  half  a million  people  in  the 
sweltering  heat  and  humidity  of 
Manaus.  He  encouraged  us  mis- 
sionaries to  continue  to  bring  the 
gospel  and  its  message  of  life  and 
hope  to  the  people  we  are  called  to 
serve. 

Just  as  he  had  done  in  Fortaleza 
where  he  supported  the  Bishops  of 
Brazil  in  their  commitment  to 
social  justice  and  liberation  and 
their  stand  for  the  poor  and 
oppressed,  so  too  in  Manaus  he  gave 
support  to  missionaries.  We  were 
reminded  that  we  are  above  all 
bearers  of  Good  News,  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

At  the  airport  later  that  day  the 
Pope  began  to  say  goodbye  to  Brazil. 
He  said  ‘ Adeus”,  goodbye.  But  then 
he  corrected  himself.  He  repeated 
twice  “Ate  logo”,  see  you  soon.  He 
must  have  enjoyed  the  Festa  as 
much  as  the  120  million  Brazilians 
because  he  said  he  wanted  to  come 
back  again,  soon. 

The  effects  of  the  visit  still  linger. 
We  Bishops  and  missionaries  were 
supported  and  encouraged.  The 
people  were  given  hope  in  their 
struggle  for  a more  just  society. 

I hope  Canada  and  Canadians 
will  be  enjoying  that  kind  of  a papal 
visit  - one  that  is  a Festa  where 
people  get  together  and  receive  sup- 
port to  live  the  Gospel  and  bring  life 
to  all  people.  Have  a happy  Festa.* 


Children  of  Amazonian  farmers. 


Manaus  by  some  tribal  dances.  The 
Indians  would  dance  on  the  street 
in  front  of  the  Archbishop’s 
residence  and  the  Pope  would  watch 
the  dances  from  a window  overlook- 
ing the  street.  City  workers  had 
gone  to  the  trouble  of  removing  a 
tree  from  the  front  of  the  window  so 
there  would  be  nothing  to  block  the 
Pope’s  view. 

There  was,  as  it  turned  out,  no 
need  to  have  removed  the  tree.  The 
Pope  was  not  going  to  see  the 
Indians  in  a tribal  dance.  The 
Indians  did  not  want  to  dance.  They 
decided  at  their  meeting  that  they 
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As  Pope  John  Paul  makes  his  way  across  Canada  this  month  during  his  historic  visit,  he  will  speak 
on  a wide  variety  of  themes.  Collected  here  are  some  of  his  previous  statements  on  these  themes  and 
others.  Since  becoming  pope  in  1978,  John  Paul  has  travelled  all  over  the  world.  His  trip  to  Canada 

is  his  longest  journey  overseas. 


Edited  by  Jim  Hodgson 


GREETING 

Iwant  you  all  to  know  how  much  I am  looking  forward 
to  being  with  you,  so  that  I can  know  you  better. 

I am  looking  forward  to  making  a pastoral  visit  to  the 
Catholic  community,  and  to  proclaiming  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ.  I also  look  forward  to  assuring  all 
Canadians  — every  man,  woman  and  child  of  every 
race,  colour  and  creed  — of  my  profound  respect  and 


Pope  John  Paul  II  pronounces  his 
benediction  during  a June  visit  to 
the  World  Council  of  Churches 
headquarters  in  Geneva.  Next  to 
him  is  WCC  General  Secretary 
Philip  Potter.  (WCC  Photo). 


esteem,  of  my  friendship  and  fraternal  love.  God  bless 
Canada. 

May,  1984 

At  a general  audience  in  St.  Peter’s  Square,  Rome. 

ON  JUSTICE 

Open,  O people,  the  doors  to  the  Redeemer.  Open  to 
him  the  doors  of  the  families  and  wherever  people  live 
and  work,  the  doors  of  every  society,  of  the  nations  and 
the  peoples.  Open  to  him  the  doors  of  this  our  difficult 
modern  age,  this  civilization  of  growing  contrasts: 

— In  which  there  fight:  the  ardent  desire  for  peace 
and  the  feverish  preparation  of  destructive  means 
of  war; 

— In  which  there  fight:  the  wealth  that  comes  from 
material  and  technical  progress,  and  extreme  poverty 
and  penury  paid  for  with  the  death  through  hunger  or 
thirst  of  millions  of  children  and  of  men  and  women; 

— In  which  there  fight:  the  universal  desire  for  the 
dignity  of  humans  and  for  their  rights,  and  the  viola- 
tion of  the  same  rights,  to  the  point  of  brutal  forms  of 
arrogance  and  violence,  of  oppression  of  consciences,  of 
torture  and  terrorism; 

— In  which  there  fight:  the  efforts  aimed  at  safe- 
guarding and  prolonging  human  life,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  same  life  in  various  forms  which  do  not 
spare  the  breath  of  life; 

— In  which  there  fight:  the  hope  fostered  by  the 
marvelous  achievements  of  science  and  technology,  and 
the  despair  caused  by  the  prospect  of  the  evil  uses  to 
which,  in  every  field,  humans  are  tempted  to  put  them. 

— Open  then  to  Christ  the  doors  of  our  difficult 
modern  age,  of  this  civilization  of  growing  contrasts; 
allow  Him  to  graft  onto  it  the  redemption  and  the 
civilization  of  love. 

Easter  1984 

St.  Peter’s  Square,  Rome 
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ON  YOUTH 

What  are  you  to  think  of  all  the  dishonesty,  contradic- 
tions and  injustices  around  you  — all  of  which  are 
presented  to  you  as  being  inevitable  in  the  social 
contest?  Why  must  life  be  an  uphill  struggle  against 
built-in  obstacles? 

As  you  struggle  to  create  a better  world,  you  will 
guard  against  temptations  to  inconsistency  in  your 
own  lives  — the  temptation  to  combat  injustice  with 
injustice,  violence  with  violence  or  any  other  kind  of 
evil  with  evil.  Your  weapons  are  of  a different  kind. 
They  are  truth,  justice,  peace  and  faith,  and  they 
are  invincible. 

May  6, 1984 

Speaking  to  youth  in  Seoul,  South  Korea. 


ON  PEACE 

Peace  is  threatened  wherever  the  human  spirit  is 
oppressed  by  poverty  or  constrained  by  socio-political  or 
ideological  dictates.  . . 

Peace  is  threatened  wherever  the  fundamental  rights 
of  humans  are  ignored  or  trampled  upon,  especially  the 
right  of  religious  liberty.  Peace  is  threatened  where  the 
integral  well-being  of  the  human  person  is  not  recog- 
nized, promoted  and  safeguarded;  where  human  beings 
are  not  respected  in  their  unique  dignity  and  worth; 
where  they  are  subordinated  to  preconceived  interests 
and  to  the  ambition  of  power  in  any  of  its  forms;  where 
the  poor  are  exploited  by  the  rich,  the  weak  by  the 
strong,  the  uneducated  by  the  clever  and  unscrupulous. 

Peace  is  threatened  where  the  human  person  is  made 
the  victim  of  scientific  and  technological  processes 
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rather  than  the  beneficiary  of  the  marvellous 
capabilities  for  genuine  progress  and  development 
which  humanity  wrests  from  the  universe. 

Peace  is  threatened  by  events;  but  these  events 
themselves  mirror  deeper  causes  connected  with  the 
attitude  of  the  human  heart. 

May  4, 1984 

Speaking  to  diplomats  in  Seoul,  South  Korea. 

ON  JESUS 

Jesus  is  important  for  you  because  he  is  the  Son  of 
God  who  became  human.  He  teaches  you  the  deepest 
meaning  of  life:  who  you  are  and  what  life  is  about.  In 
knowing  Jesus,  in  studying  his  teaching  in  the  Gospels, 
you  will  also  get  to  understand  yourselves  more  fully. 

And  you  are  important  for  Jesus  because  he  loves  you 
and  died  for  you,  so  that  you  might  live  the  fullness  of 
life,  both  here  on  earth  and  later  on  in  heaven.  Yes,  you 
are  very  important  for  Jesus.  And  you  are  very  impor- 
tant for  me  and  for  the  whole  church. 

May  8, 1984 

Speaking  to  youth  in  Papua  New  Guinea. 

ON  FAMILY 

I cannot  fail  to  mention  that  vital  part  of  every  com- 
munity, the  family.  In  every  society  today,  marriage 
and  family  life  are  threatened  by  moral  and  social  evils. 
And  yet  at  no  time  in  history  has  the  stability  and 
vitality  of  a Christian  home  been  more  necessary. 

As  Bishops,  we  have  a great  responsibility  to  assist 
families  and  married  couples.  Our  special  service  is  to 
proclaim  the  truth  of  the  Gospel . . . We  owe  it  to  Jesus 
Christ  never  to  doubt  the  power  of  his  grace  to  triumph 
in  the  lives  of  his  people. 

May  8, 1984 

Speaking  to  the  Bishops  of  Papua  New  Guinea. 

ON LABOUR 

The  first  and  gravest  problem  is  certainly  unemploy- 
ment, caused  by  so  many  factors,  such  as  the  large-scale 
introduction  of  technology,  which  by  means  of  robots 
and  computers  eliminate  many  a working  hand . . . 

Another  problem  is  the  danger  that  man  may  become 
a slave  to  the  machines  that  he  himself  has  invented 
and  built.  It  is  indeed  necessary  to  control  and  guide 
technology.  Otherwise  it  is  set  against  man. 

The  Feast  of  St.  Joseph  the  Worker 
Rome,  May  1, 1984. 


A positive  solution  to  the  problem  of  employment 
presupposes  solidarity  of  the  highest  degree  within  and 
among  all  peoples.  All  must  be  prepared  to  accept  the 
necessary  sacrifices,  all  must  cooperate  in  the 
establishment  of  the  programs  and  agreements 
through  which  economic  and  social  policy  will  become 


a tangible  expression  of  solidarity. 

June  15, 1982 

Speaking  to  the  International  Labour  Organiza- 
tion,Geneva,  Switzerland. 


ON  HUMAN  DIGNITY 

This  church  exhorts  us  to  be  committed  to  the 
elimination  of  injustice,  to  work  for  peace  and  the  over- 
coming of  hatred  and  violence,  to  promote  human 
dignity,  to  feel  responsible  for  the  poor,  the  sick,  the 
alienated  and  the  oppressed,  the  refugees  and  the 
exiles  and  the  dispersed,  just  as  for  so  many  others 
whom  our  solidarity  must  reach. 

March  3, 1983 

Homily  in  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica. 

Let  us  remember . . . that  you  can  make  your  brother 
die  little  by  little,  day  by  day,  when  you  block  his  access 
to  the  goods  which  God  created  for  everyone’s  benefit 
and  not  just  for  the  advantage  of  the  few.  This  human 
advancement  is  an  integral  part  of  evangelization  and 
faith . . . No  more  divorce  between  faith  and  life. 
March  7, 1983 

Homily  at  Campo  di  Marti,  Guatemala. 


ON  ECUMENISM 

I say  to  all  you  Christians  who,  courageously  and  sor- 
rowfully without  a doubt,  bear  the  scandal  of  the  divi- 
sion of  the  disciples  of  Christ:  There  must  be  progress  so 
that,  by  acknowledging  Jesus  as  the  only  Lord  and 
Saviour,  the  sole  founder  of  their  church,  Christians 
may  come  to  live  in  a communion  of  faith  and  charity, 
complete  and  visible,  aspiring  to  share  the  same  bread 
of  life. 

June  13, 1984 
Fribourg,  Switzerland. 


ON  SERVICE 

His  kingdom  is  inseparable  from  the  spirit  of  service, 
from  unity,  from  the  search  for  the  truth  as  Christ 
understands  these  terms. 

I spoke  about  this  in  the  Encyclical  Redemptor 
Hominis:  “The  sharing  in  Christ’s  kingly  mission  (is) 
the  fact  of  rediscovering  in  oneself  and  others  the 
special  dignity  of  our  vocation.  . .This  dignity  is 
expressed  in  readiness  to  serve,  in  keeping  with  the 
example  of  Christ,  who  ‘came  not  to  be  served  but  to 
serve’ . . . ‘Being  a king’  is  truly  possible  only  by  ‘being 
a servant’ . . . ‘being  a servant  also  demands  so  much 
spiritual  maturity’ ...” 

The  word  “service”  is  to  be  found  over  a hundred 
times  in  the  texts  of  Vatican  Council  II  with  reference 
to  the  mission  of  the  Church  and  its  members.  Put 
yourselves  at  the  service  of  one  another.  Serve  your 
neighbours.  Serve  the  stranger.  Serve  the  poorest  ones. 
June' 15, 1984 

Homily  in  Fribourg,  Switzerland. 
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Formation  Profiles 


Fr.  Roger  Brennan,  SFM 


Fr.  Roger  Brennan,  SFM,  is  the  Director  of  the  Formation  Education 
Department.  He  is  responsible  for  coordinating  the  training  pro- 
gram for  candidates  who  wish  to  work  as  Scarboro  missionaries. 


The  dry,  dusty  barrio  of  La  Victoria,  Chiclayo,  Peru 
is  a far  cry  from  the  open  spaces  of  Western  Canada 
where  he  was  born,  but  for  the  past  year  and  a half  this 
has  been  home  for  one  of  our  lay  missionaries,  Mark 
Hathaway.  Mark  graduated  from  Queen’s  University, 
Kingston,  in  1981  with  a Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 
He  spent  the  first  year  of  formation  in  Toronto  and  was 
assigned  to  Chiclayo,  Peru  in  the  summer  of  1982.  After 
a period  of  study  in  language  school  in  Bolivia  he 
arrived  in  Chiclayo  in  December  of  1982  and  went  to 
live  in  the  barrio  of  La  Victoria  where  Scarboro  mis- 
sionaries have  been  working  since  1980. 

Mark,  along  with  Frank  Hegel  who  had  been  with 
him  in  language  school,  joined  a team  of  experienced 
missionaries,  Sisters  of  Charity  from  Halifax,  who  had 
been  working  there  since  the  mid  1960s,  plus  Gerry 
Sherry  and  Don  Antaya  who  were  the  Scarboro 
representatives. 

Mark  spent  the  first  few  months  of  his  stay  in  La 
Victoria  improving  his  language  skills,  getting  to  know 
the  people  and  becoming  familiar  with  the  thrust  of  the 
work  the  team  was  doing  in  the  parish  of  San  Jose 
Obrero.  He  also  had  to  struggle  with  the  question  of 
what  he,  as  a lay  missionary,  should  be  involved  in. 
Gradually  he  began  to  feel  at  home  with  the  team  and 
with  their  help  was  able  to  get  involved  in  some  areas 
of  ministry. 

As  things  turned  out  the  focus  of  Mark’s  activity 
became  the  area  of  the  parish  around  the  chapel  of 
Cristo  Luz  del  Mundo.  His  work  centered  around  two 
groups:  a youth  group  and  a “reflection-action”  group. 
The  youth  group  was  involved  in  starting  a library  and 
also  did  some  community  organization  in  one  of  the 
poorest  sectors  of  the  parish.  There,  they  addressed 
such  issues  as  garbage  clean-up  and  water  installation. 
(Not  very  big  concerns  for  most  of  us,  but  major  con- 
cerns for  those  where  there  is  no  garbage  collection  or 
running  water.)  The  reflection-action  group  worked  on 
a project  to  reconstruct  houses  which  had  collapsed  in 
the  disastrous  rains  which  hit  Peru  in  1983. 


Mark  Hathaway 


Within  those  groups  Mark  has  tried  to  share  not  only 
in  the  activity  but  also  his  life  and  faith.  He  would  be 
the  first  to  admit  that  he,  himself  has  been  greatly 
enriched. 

At  the  present  time  Mark  is  finishing  his  period  of 
formation  with  Scarboro  Missions.  He  will  be  spending 
a few  months  on  furlough  in  Canada  before  renewing 
his  commitment  as  an  associate  member  of  the  Society 
and  returning  to  Peru. 

This  is  a difficult  time  in  the  Church  as  lay  people 
struggle  to  claim  their  role  in  ministry  and  mission. 
Mark  has  been  struggling  with  these  issues  and  will 
continue  to  do  so.  It  is  important  that  all  of  us  pray  for 
guidance  and  perseverance  so  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
will  show  us  how  the  whole  people  of  God  can  work 
together  as  effective  witnesses  to,  and  proclaimers  of 
God’s  saving  presence  and  activity  in  the  world.  • 
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“He  will  yield  authority  over 
many  peoples  and  arbitrate 
for  mighty  nations; 

They  will  hammer  their 
swords  into  ploughshares, 
their  spears  into  sickles. 
Nation  will  not  lift  sword 
against  nation,  there  will  be 
no  more  training  for  war.” 

Micah  4:3 


National  Guard 
El  Salvador 


“Happy  are  the  peacemakers: 
they  shall  be  called  sons  of 
God.  Happy  are  those  who  are 
persecuted  in  the  course  of 
right:  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.” 

Mt.  5: 9, 10 


The  Philippines 
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“I  will  put  peace  in  as 
Magistrate  and  integrity  as 
the  government.  Violence 
will  no  longer  be  heard  of  in 
your  country,  nor  devastation 
and  ruin  within  your 
frontiers.” 

Isaiah  60: 17, 18 


Guerilla  Camp, 

El  Salvador 

“For  he  (Christ  Jesus)  is  the 
peace  between  us  and  has 
made  the  two  into  one  and 
broken  down  the  barrier 
which  used  to  keep  them 
apart,  actually  destroying  in 
his  own  person  the  hostility 
caused  by  the  rules  and 
decrees  of  the  Law.  This  was 
to  create  one  single  New  Man 
in  himself  out  of  the  two  them 
and  by  restoring  peace 
through  the  cross  to  unite 
them  both  in  a single  body 
and  reconcile  them  with 
God.” 

Ephesians  2:14, 15 


The  Philippines 


Editor's  Note: 

A quarter  of  the  world’s  nations  are 
currently  engaged  in  armed  conflict. 
The  following  is  an  overview 
compiled  by  Project  Ploughshares. 


MIDDLE  EAST  AND 
PERSIAN  GULF 

This  region  is  the  most  politically 
volatile  and  militarily  dangerous 
area  in  the  world.  Roughly  two- 
thirds  of  all  weapons  exports  to  the 
Third  World  go  to  this  region. 

LEBANON 

While  the  “war  in  Lebanon” 
involves  fighting  among  Israel, 
Syria  and  the  PLO,  it  is  the  civil 
war  between  the  Lebanese 
Christians  and  Moslem  militiamen 
which  has  dominated  in  the  region 
since  1975.  Despite  cease-fire 
agreements,  more  than  80,000  peo- 
ple have  been  killed  since  the  out- 
break of  the  civil  war. 

ISRAEL  vs  PLO 

Conflict  between  Israel  and  the 
PLO  continues,  despite  recent 
severe  PLO  losses  and  their 
expulsion  from  Lebanon. 

SYRIA 

President  Assad  has  been  com- 
batting civil  war  since  1976.  This 
conflict  has  left  more  than  25,000 
people  dead. 

NORTH  vs  SOUTH  YEMEN 

While  the  clashes  between  North 
and  South  Yemen  are  rooted  in  local 
tribal  conflicts,  the  present 
ideological  differences  between  the 


two  have  the  potential  for  involving 
the  superpowers.  Conflict  between 
the  two  regions  began  during  the 
1950s. 

PAKISTAN 

Guerilla  attacks  by  ethnic 
minorities  opposed  to  President  Zia 
al-Haq’s  regime  began  in  1972.  The 
government’s  crack-down  on 
dissidents  has  led  to  large  numbers 
of  political  prisoners  and  execu- 
tions. Further  tension  is  caused  by 
fear  of  confrontation  with  India. 

TURKEY 

Although  violence  has  decreased 
substantially  since  the  military 
coup  in  1980,  there  continue  to  be 
guerilla  attacks  against  the  govern- 
ment. The  main  opposition  groups 
include  Armenians  who  have 
attacked  Turkish  diplomats 
abroad. 

IRAN  AND  IRAQ 

Both  Iran  and  Iraq  are  dealing 
with  internal  conflicts  which  are 
approaching  civil  war,  as  well  as 
continuing  the  most  bloody  and 
costly  war  in  the  world  against  each 
other.  An  estimated  300,000  people 
have  been  killed  since  the  border 
dispute  in  1980  sparked  the  war. 

AFGHANISTAN 

The  war  in  Afghanistan,  which 
began  as  a revolt  in  1978  against 
the  Marxist  government,  now 
involves  an  estimated  105,000 
Soviet  troops  supporting  the 
Afghan  armed  forces,  and  100,000 
guerillas.  Approximately  100,000 
people  have  died  since  the  invasion 


in  1979,  and  V3  of  the  population 
has  fled  the  country. 


ASIA 

Most  of  the  nations  in  the  region 
remain  involved  in  conflict,  with 
fighting  on  the  increase  in  some  and 
on  the  wane  in  others. 

INDIA 

India  has  been  plagued  by 
violence  since  its  independence. 
Separatist  guerilla  movements 
involving  religious  and  ethnic 
groups  have  claimed  thousands  of 
lives  throughout  the  country. 

KAMPUCHEA 

Since  1970,  an  estimated  2-4 
million  people  have  died  in 
Kampuchea  as  a result  of  violence 
and  widespread  famine.  Approx- 
imately 3 million  are  said  to  have 
died  during  the  reign  of  Pol  Pot  from 
1975-1979.  Since  Vietnamese 
troops  invaded  Kampuchea  in  1979 
and  established  the  current  govern- 
ment, another  3,000  have  died. 

NORTH  vs  SOUTH  KOREA 

Since  the  truce  in  1953,  there 
have  been  over  1,000  casualties  in 
clashes  between  the  North  and 
South  Korean  troops.  There  are 
approximately  1.4  million  troops 
facing  each  other  across  the 
demilitarized  zone. 

CHINA/VIETNAM 

Border  clashes  between  Chinese 
troops  and  Soviet-backed 
Vietnamese  soldiers  have  claimed 
more  than  4,700  lives  since  1979. 


LAOS 

The  main  conflict  in  Laos  is 
between  the  communist  govern- 
ment, which  seized  power  in  1975, 
and  a coalition  of  a number  of  anti- 
government groups.  There  have 
been  an  estimated  50,000  deaths 
during  the  nine  years  of  fighting. 

BURMA 

Since  its  independence  from 
Britain  in  1948,  the  Burmese 
government  has  been  subject  to 
attacks  by  numerous  guerilla 
groups.  These  groups  include  a 
number  of  ethnic  minority  groups 
as  well  as  the  pro-Chinese  Burmese 
Communist  Party. 

THAILAND 

Thailand  faces  threats  from 
within  by  communist,  separatist, 
and  drug-warload  guerillas,  as  well 
as  threats  from  Vietnamese  troops 
stationed  near  the  Thai  border. 

MALAYSIA 

Communist  guerillas  have  been 
active  against  the  Malaysian 
government  since  World  War  II,  and 
ambushes  and  assassinations  are 
common.  Increases  in  fighting  are 
not  expected. 

PHILIPPINES 

The  government  is  fighting  two 
guerilla  wars,  one  against  the 
Moslem  Moro  National  Liberation 
Front,  and  the  other  gainst  the  New 
People’s  Army,  described  as  the 
military  wing  of  the  Communist 
party  of  the  Philippines. 


LATIN  AMERICA 

Conflicts  in  Central  America  are 
currently  the  most  advanced  in  the 
broad  region  of  Latin  America, 
while  further  south,  several  disputes 
are  simmering  and  could  produce 
overt  conflict. 

EL  SALVADOR 

The  current  civil  war  in  El 


Salvador  involves  the  right-wing 
military  elite  and  groups  of  centre- 
to-left-wing  rebels.  Fighting 
originated  as  a result  of  political, 
social  and  economic  disparities.  The 
war  has  cost  more  than  35,000  lives. 

NICARAGUA 

Since  the  overthrow  of  the 
Somoza  regime  in  1979,  the 
Sandinista  government  has  been 
battling  US-armed  rebels, 
operating  from  bases  in  Honduras 
and  Costa  Rica. 

GUATEMALA 

Human  rights  violations  and 
harsh  socio-economic  conditions  in 
Guatemala  have  resulted  in  conflict 
between  leftist  guerillas  and 
government  and  right-wing  para- 
military forces.  From  1967  to  1974, 
20,000  people  were  killed.  The  level 
of  violence  rose  again  after  1979, 
and  an  estimated  30,000  have  been 
killed. 

COLOMBIA 

The  violence  between  leftist 
guerilla  groups  and  government 
armed  forces  has  killed  hundreds  of 
people  since  1981.  In  late  May,  the 
guerillas  agreed  to  a truce  with 
government  forces  for  a trial  period 
of  one  year. 

PERU 

A Maoist  organization  known  as 
the  Shining  Path  has  been  active 
since  1980  with  the  goal  of  putting 
peasants  and  workers  into  power. 
Full-scale  guerilla  war  was 
declared  on  the  government  in 
mid-1982,  and  hundreds  have  been 
killed. 


AFRICA 

Armed  conflict  is  on  the  rise  in 
Africa,  particularly  in  the  Horn 
region.  It  is  too  early  to  tell  what  the 
long-term  impact  of  the  South 
African/Mozambique  accord  will  be 
in  southern  Africa. 


NAMIBIA 

The  former  colony  of  South  West 
Africa  was  governed  by  South 
Africa  from  1920  to  1966  under  a 
League  of  Nations  mandate.  The 
UN  formally  ended  that  mandate 
in  1966,  but  South  Africa  has 
refused  to  relinquish  its  control, 
conducting  military  action  against 
the  guerilla  forces  of  the  South  West 
Africa  People’s  Organization  which 
seeks  Namibian  self-rule.  More 
than  8,500  lives  have  been  lost  since 
1966. 

ANGOLA 

The  civil  war  between  the 
Marxist  government  and  various 
rebel  forces  began  in  1975.  Tension 
remains  high  along  the  Namibian 
border  where  30,000  South  African 
troops  are  stationed. 

MOZAMBIQUE 

Since  1978,  a number  of  rebel 
guerilla  groups  have  been  fighting 
against  the  Marxist  government, 
with  the  strongest  of  these  sup- 
ported by  South  Africa.  South 
Africa  and  Mozambique  recently 
signed  a non-aggression  pact  aimed 
at  ending  external  support  for 
insurgents  in  the  two  countries. 

CHAD 

Since  Chad’s  independence  from 
France  in  1960,  there  has  been  no 
lasting  peace.  Estimates  of  those 
killed  since  1965  are  around 
20,000. 

UGANDA 

Following  the  overthrow  of  Idi 
Amin  in  1979,  there  was  general 
chaos  and  violence  in  Uganda.  In 
late  1980,  Milton  Obote  became 
President,  but  met  with  resistance 
from  various  tribal  and  political 
groups.  The  guerillas  maintain 
control  of  large  areas  of  the  country. 
General  tribal  fighting  continues. 
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ETHIOPIA 

Two  wars  are  being  fought  at 
present  in  Ethiopia,  both  of  which 
have  been  underway  for  22  years. 
More  than  25,000  people  have  been 
killed. 

WESTERN  SAHARA 

In  1975,  this  former  Spanish 
colony  was  divided  between 
Morocco  and  Mauritania.  The 
Polisario  guerilla  group  fought  both 
countries  in  an  attempt  to  gain 
independence.  The  conflict  has 
expanded  into  major  battles  involv- 
ing Algeria  and  Libya. 

SOUTH  AFRICA 

The  system  of  apartheid  is  facing 
increased  pressure  from  various 
groups  fighting  for  majority  black 
rule. 

SUDAN 

For  decades,  there  has  been 
conflict  between  the  Moslem  north 
and  the  Christian  south.  President 
Nimairy  has  been  faced  with 
internal  armed  dissent,  as  well  as 
border  clashes  with  Libya. 


EUROPE 

Europe  is  the  most  heavily  armed 
region  in  the  world,  it  being  the 
focus  of  the  heaviest  concentration  of 
both  conventional  and  nuclear 
forces.  Beyond  that  potential  for 
conflict,  there  are  several  simmering 
national  disputes  that  sporadically 
erupt  into  overt  violence. 

NORTHERN  IRELAND 

The  Irish  Republican  Army’s 
(IRA)  attempt  to  reunify  the  north 
and  south  of  Ireland  has  resulted  in 
much  violence  since  1969.  Bomb 
attacks,  assassinations  and  general 
violence  has  resulted  in  more  than 
2,200  dead  in  the  last  15  years. 

SPAIN 

The  Basques  in  northern  Spain 
continue  their  fight  for  indepen- 
dence which  began  in  the  early 
1960s.* 


Portage  Avenue,  Winnipeg:  Canadians  are  starting  to  ask  hard  questions 
about  their  society. 


Apartment  dwellers  facing  rent  hikes:  What  are  their  rights? 
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Imagine  a group  of  tenants 
gathered  in  someone’s  apart- 
ment: a single  parent,  a factory 
worker,  a couple  of  college  students, 
an  unemployed  teacher  and  a nurse. 
Their  landlord  had  just  sold  the 
building  and  they  face  a rent 
increase  of  60  per  cent  which  none 
of  them  can  afford.  Shock 
dominates  their  first  meeting.  They 
exchange  their  anger  and  fight  off 
despair. 

A second  meeting  doubles  the 
number  of  tenants  attending. 
They’ll  all  have  to  move  unless 
something  is  done.  This  time  they 


themselves  as  ordinary  people  from 
unassuming  backgrounds.  None  of 
them  saw  themselves  as  profes- 
sional social  scientists,  much  less  as 
social  activists.  A sudden  and  all- 
too-familiar  predicament  brought 
them  up  against  real  injustice.  The 
choice  they  faced  was  clear:  either 
despair,  do  nothing  and  eventually 
be  forced  to  move  or  begin  to  ask 
some  hard  questions.  Asking  and 
pursuing  such  questions  is  the 
beginning  — and  task  — of  social 
analysis. 

Social  Analysis 

In  the  course  of  workshops  and 


suggests,  it  is  an  introductory 
workbook  for  people  interested  in 
asking  hard  questions  about  the 
way  Canada  operates. 

Getting  Started,  reflecting  the 
conviction  that  people  develop  the 
ability  to  do  social  analysis  through 
practice,  does  not  so  much  talk 
about  social  analysis  as  present  ex- 
amples of  it.  In  an  effort  to  engage 
people  in  actually  analyzing 
Canada,  the  authors  explore  a 
series  of  concrete  issues  facing 
Canadians  today.  The  issues 
include  the  crisis  facing  medicare, 
the  dilemmas  posed  by  industrial 
pollution,  the  various  dimensions  of 
unemployment  and  the  revolution 
in  microtechnology,  and  some  of  the 
issues  affecting  women,  the  elderly 
and  native  people. 


By  Edward  Hyland,  S.J. 

Jesuit  Centre  for  Social  Faith  and 
Justice,  Toronto,  Canada 


Social 'Analysis 


work  to  understand  the  looming 
disaster,  beginning  with  questions 
such  as:  Who  is  the  new  owner  of 
the  apartment  building?  What  are 
their  legal  rights  as  tenants?  What 
are  the  legal  obligations  of  the 
landlord?  On  what  grounds  does  the 
landlord  claim  a rent  increase? 
Why  is  housing  scarce  throughout 
the  city? 

With  the  help  of  a tenants’  rights 
group,  the  tenants  prepare  their 
case  and  appeal  the  increase  to  a 
Provincial  rent  review  agency.  The 
increase  is  substantially  reduced. 

The  tenants  thought  of 


retreats,  the  staff  of  the  Jesuit 
Centre  was  often  asked  about  the 
process  of  social  analysis:  how  can 
Canadians  understand  what  is 
really  happening  in  their  country? 
Why  do  we  understand  injustice  in 
the  Third  World  but  not  here?  What 
are  some  Canadian  issues?  Where 
do  we  begin? 

In  response  to  these  requests, 
Michael  Czerny,  S.J.,  Director  of  the 
Centre,  and  Jamie  Swift,  a Toronto- 
based  writer  and  an  Associate  of  the 
Centre,  have  collaborated  on  a book 
called  Getting  Started  on  Social 
Analysis  in  Canada.  As  the  title 


Basic  Issues 

The  first  set  of  issues  dealt  with  in 
Getting  Started,  called  basic,  often 
hit  people  like  the  rent-increase  hit 
the  tenants:  as  a sudden,  direct  and 
individual  crisis. 

Illness,  for  example,  can  be  a most 
personal  misery.  But  a patient’s  sor- 
row might  be  unexpectedly  com- 
pounded in  dealing  with  the  health 
care  system:  unpaid  premiums, 
extra-billing,  or  user-fees.  No  longer 
can  free,  universal  health  care  be 
assumed.  The  ‘’personal”  problem 
of  finding  treatment  suddenly  in- 
volves a whole  system,  medicare, 
which  most  Canadians  appreciate 
but  whose  weaknesses  may  emerge 
only  at  a moment  of  illness. 
Medicare  itself  needs  to  be  diagnos- 
ed and  made  healthier. 
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Economic  structures:  Is  the  Canadian  economy  geared  to  providing  jobs? 


Asbestos,  to  take  an  environ- 
mental example,  used  to  be  lauded 
for  its  insulating  and  fire-proofing 
qualities.  Yet  the  public  heard  little 
about  any  dangers  connected  with 
it.  Individual  workers,  however, 
who  were  struck  down  years  later 
with  asbestosis,  silicosis  and  lung 
cancer,  knew  only  too  well  the 
hazards  of  using  asbestos.  And  so, 
with  the  help  of  their  unions,  they 
have  been  struggling  for  answers  to 
questions  like  these:  Who  is  respon- 
sible for  industrial  and  occupa- 
tional pollution?  Is  it  simply  a 
trade-off  for  more  jobs?  Who 
benefits  from  the  decision  to  cut  cor- 
ners on  pollution-control  equip- 
ment? When  does  government  come 
in,  at  what  level  and  which  depart- 
ment? An  individual  tragedy  — 
silicosis  or  lung  cancer  — can  only 
be  understood  and  perhaps 
remedied  by  first  analyzing  broader 
social  and  economic  structures. 

Practically  any  basic  issue  one 
might  think  of  would  illustrate  a 


similar,  ever-widening  spiral  of 
questioning.  As  people  find 
answers,  develop  solutions  and  take 
action,  they  not  only  solve  their  im- 
mediate problem,  but  they  also 
begin  to  understand  their  social 
world  more  critically.  In  short,  they 
begin  to  regain  some  control  over 
important  circumstances  affecting 
their  lives. 

Economic  Structures 

Analysis  of  immediate  problems 
affecting  basic  issues  eventually 
reveal  broader,  deeper  and  murkier 
structural  questions.  A variety  of 
decisions  and  institutions  — serve 
to  make  up  the  organization  of 
society.  It  is  these  decisions  and 
institutions  which  form  the  pattern 
of  social  structures.  Concretely 
these  structures  range  from  Par- 
liament and  the  judiciary  (as 
examples  of  political  structures)  to 
the  banking  system  and  inter- 
national trading  networks  (as 
examples  of  economic  structures). 


tions  raised  by  the  economic  struc- 
turing of  Canadian  society.  The 
distribution  of  wealth  and  work,  the 
allocation  of  resources,  patterns  of 
consumption,  are  all  economic 
structures  of  decision-making  and 
control,  and  need  to  be  opened  up  by 
analysis. 

Using  the  dynamic  of  a tour 
through  the  supermarket,  Getting 
Started  presents  an  overview  of  the 
Canadian  economic  system.  This 
introduction  is  followed  by  three 
case  studies  which  illustrate  the 
workings  of  the  economy  and  some 
of  its  breakdowns. 
Unemployment  is  the  greatest 
current  failure  of  the  Canadian 
economy.  Is  the  Canadian  economy 
really  organized  to  provide  jobs? 

* Microtechnology  promises  great 
social  benefits,  including  the 


Canadian  foreign  policy: 
How  does  Canada  look  to  his 
Mexican  worker? 
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elimination  of  dangerous  and 
tedious  work.  But  will  there  be 
work  for  everyone? 

* Energy  resource  development  has 
been  a typical  Canadian  economic 
activity.  But  the  trend  to  megapro- 
jects raises  questions  about  the 
kind  of  society  that’s  being  built. 
What  are  the  values  at  stake? 

According  to  the  Charter  of 
Rights  and  Freedoms,  everyone  in 
Canada  enjoys  freedom  and  equal- 
ity. But  is  there  anything  like  one- 
person  one-vote  democracy  in  the 
economy?  Who  really  makes  the 
decisions,  and  in  whose  interests, 
and  at  whose  expense?  Are  current 
economic  choices  leading  Canada 
towards  a more  just,  participatory 
and  sustainable  society? 


the  Canadian  Catholic  Bishops 
claimed  that  the  preferential  option 
for  the  poor  was  one  of  their  guiding 
principles  of  analysis.  Groups  in 
society  who  have  been 
systematically  discriminated 
against  and  rendered  voiceless 
deserve  the  preferential  concern  of 
Christians. 

Getting  Started  adapts  this  princi- 
ple to  the  issues  of  numerous  Cana- 
dians who  have  been  shunted  to  the 
margins  of  society,  for  example,  the 
elderly,  native  people  and  women. 
What  does  Canada  look  like  from 
their  point  of  view?  What  are  their 
concerns,  their  struggles  and 
demands? 

Similarly,  geographical  ‘’out- 
siders” would  have  an  interesting 
perspective  on  Canada.  How  does 
Canada  look  to  some  of  its 
neighbours  in  the  western 
hemisphere?  To  gain  this  perspec- 
tive, the  role  of  Canada  in  Central 
America  and  the  Caribbean  is  ex- 
amined. The  impact  of  Canadian 
foreign  policy  on  people  and  nations 
in  that  region  provides  an  indirect 
but  probably  accurate  image  of 
Canada  in  the  family  of  nations. 

Reflection 

Social  analysis  involves  question- 
ing and  seeking  answers.  It 
distrusts  self-serving,  superficial 
explanations.  It  fosters  in  people  a 
critical  habit  of  mind.  People  engag- 
ed in  social  analysis  are  interested 
not  only  in  crises,  issues  and  struc- 
tures directly,  but  also  in  the  ex- 
perience of  doing  analysis. 

Social  analysts  learn  to  ‘’read” 
the  meanings  hidden  in  the  signs 
and  patterns  of  social  relationships, 
events,  and  institutions.  In  three 
chapters, Getting  Started  tries  to 
make  that  learning  of  social 
analysis  more  explicit.  Just  as 
grammatical  elements  and  rules 
help  people  in  reading  written 
texts,  so  these  reflection  chapters 
spell  out  some  tools  and  techniques 
that  have  been  used  in  analyzing 
the  previous  issues. 


Social  Issues 

Basic  and  economic  injustices  af- 
fect many  Canadians,  directly  and 
indirectly.  But  we  don’t  all  ex- 
perience these  structural  inequities 
in  the  same  way  — some  groups  of 
Canadians  suffer  more  deeply  than 
others.  How  does  Canada  look  to 
these  groups  of  people? 

In  their  1983  statement,  Ethical 
Reflections  on  the  Economic  Crisis, 


In  doing  social  analysis  people 
discover  that  structures  not  only 
shape  society  but  also  influence 
their  own  thinking.  Analysis  needs 
to  extend  both  outward  (to  the 
issues)  and  inward  (in  self- 
awareness).  Thus  critical  reflection 
helps  to  bring  to  the  surface  the 
often-unnoticed  effect  of  society  on 
our  attitudes  and  values.  Where  did 
we  get  our  common-sense  assump- 
tions? Who  put  them  there  and 
what  keeps  them  there?  For  what 
purpose?  Obviously,  changed  think- 
ing and  changing  the  world  go 
together. 

Where  Do  We  Go? 

The  frightened  tenants,  if  each 
had  remained  alone,  would  have 
despaired.  The  key  was  getting 
together.  Social  analysis  is  best 
done  in  a group.  The  exchange  of 
ideas  and  the  pooling  of  resources 
helps  people  discover,  not  only  the 
truth  about  social  structures,  but 
also  the  courage  to  seek  better  solu- 
tions. Social  analysis  is  a first 
necessary  step. 

The  results  of  social  analysis  are 
always  subject  to  revision  in  light  of 
new  experience  and  further  action. 
No  single  analytical  framework  or 
grand  theory  applies  to  all  the 
issues;  no  master  plan  will  yield 
easy  answers  and  perfect  solutions. 
Only  lots  of  people  participating, 
everywhere  across  Canada,  holds 
out  real  hope. 

Getting  started  on  social  analysis 
is  this  process  of  confronting 
injustices  with  others,  asking  hard 
questions  and  refusing  simple 
answers.  The  only  next  step  is 
getting  started! 


Getting  Started  on  Social  Analysis 
in  Canada  will  be  published  in 
September  1984.  For  more  informa- 
tion or  to  order  a copy  contact  the: 

Jesuit  Centre  for  Social  Faith  and 
Justice 

947  Queen  Street  East 
Toronto,  Ontario.  M4M  1J9 
(416)469-1123 
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By  Fr.  Roland  Roberts,  S.F.M. 


Ed’s  Note: 

Fr.  Roland  Roberts,  S.F.M.  has  been 
working  on  the  Island  of  St.  Vincent 
since  1962.  He  is  a native  of  Victoria, 
B.C. 


This  is  a question  you  had  better 
be  prepared  to  answer  if  you 
plan  on  using  the  available  trans- 
portation in  St.  Vincent,  West 
Indies.  We  have  no  organized  public 
transport.  Buses  and  vans  are 
owned  privately  and,  for  the  most 
part,  operate  at  the  will  and  whim 
of  the  owner-driver.  This  lack  of 
organized  public  transport, 
especially  in  the  country  areas, 
adversely  affects  church  attendance 
if  the  weather  is  inclement.  To  the 
tourist  there  may  seem  to  be  plenty 
of  transportation  by  buses,  vans  and 
private  cars,  but  in  actual  fact  it  is 
not  so.  It’s  only  a small  proportion  of 
the  population  who  own  cars;  but 
when  you  see  private  cars  crowding 
the  confined  area  of  Kingstown 
(three  main  streets  — Front,  Center 
and  Back)  you  could  get  the  impres- 
sion that  everybody  has  a car.  The 
license  numbers  of  all  vehicles  now 
number  in  the  seven  thousands 
with  a population  of  1 10,000! 

To  come  back  to  what  bus  or  van 
you  would  take  to  get  to  a certain 
place  or  area,  you  should  bear  in 
mind  the  name  of  the  vehicle.  I don’t 
mean  the  trade  name.  I mean  the 
given  name.  The  name  the  owner 
has  painted  on  it.  Some  of  the 
names  are  rather  descriptive,  puz- 
zling and  even  romantic.  For 
instance,  there  is  a van  called 
“Unending  Love”.  Another  carries 
the  name  “Ebony  Love”.  If  you  want 
to  go  to  Prospect  or  Calliaqua,  look 
for  “Living  Eyes”.  Perhaps  it’s  the 
Village  of  Stubs  you  wish  to  reach, 
in  which  case  you  should  look  for 


either  one  of  these  two  vans  — 
“Sweet  Music”  or  “Sweeter  Music”. 
There  is  an  area  of  Kingstown 
called  Montrose.  The  van  “Summer 
Star”  will  get  you  there. 

There  are  two  vans  named  after  a 
common  rodent.  They  are  “Small 
Rat”  and  “Big  Rat”.  If  you  lookback 
at  “Big  Rat”  as  it  passes  you  will 
read  on  the  van  “Rat  Himself’. 

Many  vans  belong  to  religious 
denominations.  They  are  used  to 
transport  their  people  to  church  ser- 
vices on  Sundays.  The  rest  of  the 
week  they  are  available  for  regular 
transportation  to  a given  area. 
These  vans  have  names  usually 
which  have  a biblical  connotation 
such  as  “Zion  Train”  or  “Behold  He 
Commeth”  and  such  like.  There  is 
even  “God  is  My  Guide”.  I hope  I’m 
wrong  in  thinking  that  the  name 
which  reflects  the  owner’s  outlook 
on  life  and  his  hopes  for  the  future  is 
this  one:  “Born  To  Lose”! 

There  are  many  more  names  that 
are  interesting  and  eye-catching.  It 
is  the  advent  of  the  Japanese  vans 
that  has  revolutionized  our 
transportation.  Formerly  the  few 
vans  on  the  island  were  used  as 
school  buses,  while  general 
passenger  and  freight  services  were 
supplied  by  converted  trucks.  On 
Banana  Day  there  was  no 
passenger  service.  The  hard  wooden 
benches  were  removed  from  the 
truck  to  make  room  for  bananas. 
There  are  still  a few  of  them  in 
operation.  They  too  have  names. 
Here’s  one  such  name:  “Darling 
Ray”.  The  trucks  are  expensive  and 
costly  to  operate. 

The  Japanese  vans,  however,  are 
relatively  cheaper  to  purchase  and 
operating  costs  are  well  below  that 
of  the  trucks.  The  result  is  that 
where  a truck  made  one  return  trip 
from  a country  place  to  Kingstown, 
going  in  the  early  morning  and 
returning  in  the  late  evening,  the 
van  can  afford  to  make  several 
return  trips.  This  is  a real  boon  to 
the  travelling  public. 

Where  do  you  want  to  go?  Name 
your  bus!* 
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I Remember... . 


By  Fr.  Robert  Hymus,  S.F.M. 


It  was  the  morning  of  the  Pope’s  Mass  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Santa  Maria  la  Menor,  Santo  Domingo 
City,  Dominican  Republic.  The  Scarboro  Fathers 
arrived  at  the  Cathedral  which  was  already  filled  to 
capacity,  and  there  was  no  way  to  get  a place  near  the 
altar. 

We  changed  into  our  Mass  vestments  amongst  the 
people  in  the  body  of  the  Church  and  wondered  how  we 
could  get  closer  to  the  altar  for  con-celebration.  There, 
inside  the  side  door,  we  anxiously  awaited  events. 

The  Holy  Father  was  coming!  Already  Bishops  were 
entering  the  door  in  single  procession  and  the  guards, 
with  reverential  bows,  opened  passage.  No  sooner  the 
thought  than  the  deed!  Each  one  of  us  attached  himself 
as  Bishop’s  aide  and,  with  saintly  demeanour,  walked 
alongside  our  mitred  friend  to  the  very  altar  where  we 
found  a few  side  benches.  What  luck!  Or  did  St.  Theresa 
smile  at  her  ability  to  do  missionary  favours? 

And  now  to  await  our  Holy  Father.  Alongside  the  great 
arch  of  the  sanctuary  in  an  empty  niche  of  some  long- 
forgotten  saint  stood  a young  priest  in  soutane  looking 
out  at  the  altar  like  some  overgrown  cherub.  Silence 
was  the  order  of  the  day.  And  then  he  came!  The  white- 


robed  figure  entered  the  side  door  and  quickly  walked 
across  the  cathedral  to  the  chapel  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment. After  a moment  of  prayer  and  with  continued  ac- 
tion, he  came  to  the  altar,  vested  and  celebrated  an  un- 
forgettable Mass. 

Yes,  I do  remember  a presence  — a presence  of  more 
than  a man.  It  was  a “force,”  “a  power”  present  when 
Pope  John  Paul  II  strode  with  firm  pace  amongst  us 
that  morning  in  1979. 

I hope  you  have  a special  memory  to  enjoy  when  mid- 
September  brings  “Peter”  to  Canada.* 


Remember.... 


* 

YOU  CAN  HELP  US 


By  letting  us  know  in  advance  of  a 
change  in  your  address. 


Scarboro  Missions, 
2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarborough, 
Ontario. 

M1M  1M4 


* By  giving  a gift  subscription  of  Scarboro 
Missions  to  a friend.  The  rate  is  $5  per 
year. 

* By  renewing  your  subscription  to  Scar- 
boro Missions. 


To  do  any  of  the  above  please  fill  out  the 
coupon  and  send  it  to  us.  Your  name  and 
present  address  will  be  on  the  other  side. 

~|  Gift  Subscription  Q Renewal 
□ Change  of  Address  □ Donation 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY/TOWN PROV./CODE 


You  will  discover  that  the  poorest , the  one  who  is  most  wounded  in  his  body , 
the  most  unprepared  humanly  and  socially,  can  truly  be  the  first  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven,  can  be  the  one  whose  mediation  God  uses  to  bring  salva- 
tion to  the  world.  You  will  discover  that  one  who  is  ill,  who  is  dying,  can  unite  his 
life  to  Christ's  and  contribute  to  changing  the  course  of  things  as  much  as  the 
strongest  and  the  wisest.  You  will  discover  where  the  true  power  lies  which  can 
transform  the  world. 

Pope  John  Paul’s  address  to  youth  in  St.  Peter’s 

Square  — April  14, 1984. 


Fr.  Roger  Brennan,  S.F.M., 
c/o  Scarboro  Missions, 
2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarboro,  Ont.  M1M  1M4 


NAME 


If  you  feel  called  to  work  with  the  poor  and  would  con- 
sider being  a member  of  Scarboro,  please  write  and  ask 
for  more  information  about: 


ADDRESS 

TOWN/CITY_ .CODE 


□ Priesthood  □ Lay  Missionary 


AGE  _____  EDUCATION 
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INTERESTED  IN  PRIESTHOOD? 

IF  YOU  FEEL  THAT  YOU  MAY  HAVE  A 
VOCATION  TO  SERVE  AS  A MISSIONARY 
PRIEST,  PLEASE  ADDRESS  ALL  INQUIRIES  FOR 
FURTHER  INFORMATION  TO; 


Fr.  Roger  Brennan,  S.F.M. , 
do  Scarboro  Missions, 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarboro,  Ont.  M1M  1M4 

I am  considering  a mission  commitment  and 
would  like  more  information  about: 


Priesthood 


Lay  Missionary 


NAME 

ADDRESS , 

TOWN/CITY CODE 

AGE  EDUCATION  


The  priest  is  not  an  angel  sent  from  heaven.  He  is  a 
man  chosen  from  among  men,  a member  of  the 
church,  a Christian. 

Remaining  man  and  Christian,  he  begins  to  speak  to 
you  the  word  of  God. 

This  word  is  not  his  own.  No,  he  comes  to  you  because 
God  has  told  him  to  proclaim  God’s  word. 

Perhaps  he  has  not  entirely  understood  it  himself. 
Perhaps  he  adulterates  it.  But  he  believes,  and 
despite  his  fears  he  knows  that  he  must  communicate 
God’s  word  to  you. 

For  must  not  some  one  of  us  say  something  about 
God,  about  eternal  life,  about  the  majesty  of  grace  in 
our  sanctified  being;  must  not  some  one  of  us  speak  of 
sin,  the  judgement  and  mercy  of  God? 

So  my  dear  friends,  pray  for  him.  Carry  him  so  that  he 
might  be  able  to  sustain  others  by  bringing  to  them 
the  mystery  of  God’s  love  revealed  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Karl  Rahner 


V 


From  the  Editors  Desk: 
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This  issue  is  devoted  to  Our  Lady’s  Missionaries,  a 
community  of  women  religious  whose  purpose  is 
similar  to  that  of  Scarboro  missionaries.  In  both  com- 
munities, the  primary  purpose  is  to  assist  the  growth  of 
the  Church  outside  of  Canada,  as  well  as  a special  con- 
cern that  we  share  in  work  with  and  for  the  poor.  A 
second  common  characteristic  is  that  the  two  com- 
munities were  founded  in  Canada  by  Canadians. 

Both  Scarboro  and  Our  Lady’s  Missionaries  offer  the 
possibility  of  making  a long  term  commitment  to  mis- 
sion; to  build  up  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Scarboro  accepts 
single  male  candidates  for  the  priesthood  as  well  as 
men  and  women  who  commit  themselves  as  lay  mis- 
sionaries. Our  Lady’s  Missionaries  receive  women  who 
wish  to  dedicate  themselves  to  religious  life. 

It’s  a well  known  fact  that  the  number  of  people  enter- 
ing priesthood  and  religious  life  has  not  been  great.  I 
would  invite  anyone  who  may  be  interested  in  a life  at 
the  sevice  of  the  Gospel  to  specifically  accept  its 
challenge;  a life  of  service  for  the  other,  particularly  the 
poor. 

We  know  full  well  that  the  imperative  of  living  and 


preaching  the  Gospel  is  as  valid  today  as  at  any  time  in 
history.  But  how  well  do  we  accept  the  urgency  of  the 
challenge?  I believe  and  am  convinced  that  it  is  a life 
that  demands  faith  in  God  and  faith  in  ourselves  and 
the  willingness  to  make  our  own  the  challenge  of  Jesus. 
Yes  that  involves  sacrifice. 

We  know  that  God  calls  people  to  serve  in  different 
capacities,  for  there  are  different  gifts  and  different 
ministries.  I pray  and  hope  that  many  are  open  to  hear 
His  call  and  generously  respond. 

I ask  that  you  continue  to  pray  for  both  communities 
that  all  of  us  will  be  faithful  to  the  call  and  the  commit- 
ment that  we  have  embraced;  a life  of  simplicity  (pov- 
erty), availability  (celibacy)  and  obedience  to  the  will  of 
the  Father  and  to  the  very  poor  through  whom  He 
reveals  Himself  to  us  in  a very  special  way. 

I sincerely  and  humbly  ask  for  your  prayers  that 
others  will  be  attracted  to  the  task  of  Kingdom- 
building. Please  don’t  forget  that  the  Lord  speaks  to  us 
through  others.  Don’t  underestimate  the  power  of  the 
encouragement  that  you  can  give  to  others.  • 


Letter  to  Readers 

from  Sr.  Mona  Kelly 


Dear  Friends: 

March  25th  has  marked  Our 
Lady’s  Missionaries  35th 
Anniversary  of  unpretentious 
beginnings  in  Alexandria,  Ontario. 
Father  Dan  (Msgr.  D.R.  MacDonald) 
had  a life-long  dream  and  he  shared 
this  dream  with  us— that  the  faith 
be  shared  and  lived  in  mission 
countries. 

On  May  31, 1949  the  first  group  of 
young  women  entered  Our  Lady’s 
Missionaries  to  be  guided  and  in- 
spired by  Sister  Odelia  O’Shea  and 
Sister  Mary  Ida  McCormack  of  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  Toronto.  Our 
small  beginnings  continue  and  as 
they  do  we  are  filled  with  gratitude. 
We  are  especially  grateful  to  God 


for  calling  us  to  live  and  work  with 
people  in  Canada  as  well  as  those 
who  suffer  from  fear,  poverty  and 
oppression  in  the  remote  areas  of 
the  Philippines,  Nigeria  and  Brazil. 
Yes,  we  are  grateful  to  have  come  to 
know  the  Alices,  Daniels  and 
Lucinias  to  whom  you  will  be  in- 
troduced in  these  pages,  as  well  as 
the  many  other  courageous  people 
who  struggle  daily  to  live  with  such 
dignity,  hope  and  joy. 

We  are  grateful,  too,  because  our 
presence  speaks  loudly  that  people 
in  Canada  do  care  about  their 
sisters  and  brothers  in  other  na- 
tions. It  says  that  many  Canadians 
do  not  wish  to  support  oppressive 
governments  or  to  be  enslaved  in 
consumerism.  Many  do  not  thin! 


we  have  to  guard  jealously  our 
possessions  when  our  very  possess- 
ing is  another’s  deprivation. 

Our  Sisters’  presence  in  these 
countries  says  that  many  concerned 
people  in  Canada  are  saddened  by 
the  plight  of  our  brothers  and 
sisters  and  greatly  desire  to  change 
the  unjust  structures  which  cause 
such  misery  and  grief. 

It  is  only  because  you,  our  friends, 
support  and  send  us,  that  this  small 
voice  is  heard  around  the  world  tell- 
ing YOUR  message  of  peace  and 
love.  • 

Sincerely  in  I.H.M., 

Sister  Mona  Kelly 


Drama  and  religion:  As  he  holds  the  Christ-child,  blind  Gasper  recovers  his  sight. 


Nigerian  Dancers. 
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DRAMA 

and  its  Use  in  the  Teaching  of  Religion 


Drama  in  Nigeria  seems  to  be  as 
old  as  the  very  culture  and 
indeed  an  integral  part  of  it.  From 
earliest  times  the  return  from  the 
hunt,  even  from  head  hunting,  was 
greeted  by  dancing,  singing  and 
merrymaking.  Dancing  itself  is 
thought  to  be  the  primordial  art 
form  of  expression  in  Africa. 
Dramatic  rituals  using  mime, 
music  and  dance  expressed  the 
worship  of  beings  represented 
under  the  forms  of  both  men  and 
animals  and  probably  gave  rise  to 
the  development  of  those  elaborate 
sculptured  masks  for  which  this 
continent  is  so  famous.  Such  rituals 
can  still  be  seen  today. 

As  perfected  by  the  Tiv  of  the 
middle  belt,  a ceremonial  drama 
called  in  their  language  the 
“kwagh  - hir”  is  considered  to  be  the 
most  elaborate  story  telling  perfor- 
mance in  the  country.  A fire  is  built 
around  which  runs,  leaps  and 
creeps,  the  principal  actor,  spinning 
all  the  while  his  new  or  ancient  tale. 
Drumming,  dancing  and  acrobatics 
accompany  him.  The  purpose  is  to 
instruct  the  young,  but  it  is  a 
marvellous  entertainment  and 
since  the  Tiv  are  such  accomplished 
dancers,  total  theatre  is  provided. 
The  effect  is  as  described  by  the 
Nigerian  poet-playwright,  Kalu 
Uka,  in  his  article,  “The  Place  of 


Sister  Patricia  Kay 


Drama  as  Medium  of  Mass  Expres- 
sion in  Nigeria.” 

“Drama  shed  a very  humanizing 
influence  upon  the  people.  It  was  a 
factor  for  composing  the  troubled 
mind.  It  was  an  occasion  for  infus- 
ing the  proverbial  wisdom  of  the 
past  into  the  younger  generation.  It 
was  a means  of  reuniting  past  with 
present.  It  was  an  occasion  for 
teaching.” 

In  the  west,  the  purpose  of  drama 
is  mainly  to  entertain.  Many  perfor- 
mances may  have  little  religious  or 
social  significance.  On  the  other 
hand  Nigerian  drama  seems  always 
to  have  a social  function.  Moreover 
performer  and  spectator  are  in  close 
rapport— the  audience  may  even 
join  in  the  play  by  talking  to  the  ac- 
tors who  frequently  use  an  arena 
style  of  production.  Play-going 
becomes  a mode  of  communal  shar- 
ing. This  most  human  form  of  the 
arts  then,  seemed  an  ideal  vehicle 
for  the  presentation  of  stories  found 
in  the  Bible,  particularly  to  the 
gifted  Tiv. 

During  the  past  year  the 
members  of  a young  people’s  group 
in  our  parish  and  I presented  two 
dramas.  We  retained  the  vernacu- 
lar, drumming,  dancing  and  singing 
in  a solo  and  choral  response  pat- 
tern but  used  the  proscenium  form 
and  arranged  the  dramatizations  in 


acts  to  tell  the  Christmas  and  the 
Easter  stories.  Through  the  ingen- 
uity of  the  young  actors  the  presen- 
tations evolved  into  something 
quite  different  from  my  original 
scripts.  These  Nigerians,  from  their 
long  oral  tradition,  easily  identified 
with  the  Biblical  characters  of  first 
century  Palestine. 

In  “Imenger  Sha  Ci  U Tor”  (A 
Light  for  the  King)  three  Kings 
from  the  East,  Melchior,  Gaspar 
and  Balthesar  are  presented  with 
the  dilemma  of  the  new  star  and  set 
out  on  their  perilous  journey  much 
as  in  Matthew  2:1-12.  One  of  them 
is  blind.  The  climax  is  reached  when 
at  Bethlehem  they  finally  lay  their 
gifts  at  the  feet  of  the  King  of  Kings. 
It  is  there  that  the  blind  Gaspar 
regains  his  sight— a miracle  carried 
off  quite  neatly  hy  the  youngest 
member  of  our  drama  group.  Danc- 
ing, drumming  and  singing  express 
the  great  joy  of  the  moment.  The 
denouement  comes  as  on  their 
return  journey  to  Jerusalem  the 
cured  Gaspar  is  warned  in  a dream 
to  return  another  way  and  wicked 
Herod  is  foiled. 

“M  Nenge  a Ter”  (I  have  seen  the 
Lord)  presents  a view  of  the  Holy 
Week  events  through  the  eyes  of 
Martha,  Mary  and  Lazarus  of 
Bethany.  The  raising  of  Lazarus 
brings  the  conflict  between  Jesus 
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Members  of  drama  group  rehearse  with  Sister  Patricia  Kay. 


and  the  Jewish  elders  to  a head.  As 
the  tension  heightens,  Mary  goes  to 
Jerusalem  and  on  Good  Friday 
sends  for  her  sister  Martha  and  her 
brother  Lazarus  who  only  reach  the 
city  on  Saturday  morning.  The 
audience  then  learns  of  the  arrest, 
trial,  condemnation  and  death  of 
Jesus  as  related  to  the  latecomers 
by  the  other  disciples.  The  period  of 
waiting  and  uncertainty  is  spent 
mostly  at  the  compound  of 
Nicodemus.  Then  very  early  Sun- 
day morning  the  risen  Jesus  ap- 
pears to  Mary  in  the  garden.  The 
audience  thus  knows  of  the  resur- 
rection but  the  disciples  only  find 
out  when  Mary  bursts  in  with  her 
glorious  news.  “M  Nenge  a Ter’— I 
have  seen  the  Lord.  The  great  joy  of 
everyone  finds  an  African  expres- 


sion in  the  drumming,  dancing  and 
singing  which  bring  the  presenta- 
tion to  a close. 

In  his  article  already  quoted, 
Kalu  Uka  calls  for  the  elevation  of 
drama  as  a medium  for  the  expres- 
sion of  the  people  and  its  develop- 
ment as  an  instrument  of 
education. 

“We  live  in  a largely  illiterate 
society  in  which  the  job  of  educating 
the  masses  in  a world  in  which  they 
are  underdog  is  immense  Drama 
can  teach.  The  people  can  judge  and 
enjoy  its  material.  . . We  may  develop 
an  educative  theatre  which  respects 
the  mind  and  uses  it  in  a more 
positive  way  to  reassert  past  achieve- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  the  present 
and  the  future” 

Although  drama  can  transcend 


all  boundaries  of  beliefs,  I have  seen 
that  it  can  also  present  Christian 
truths  in  a very  effective  way.  I have 
also  experienced  the  special  quality 
of  that  communication  set  up 
between  the  playwright  and  the 
audience  through  the  persons  and 
abilities  of  the  actors.  Undoubtedly 
then,  this  popular  means  of  expres- 
sion can  not  only  bring  enjoyment 
from  the  people  to  the  people  but 
can  also  be  a means  of  religious 
education.  This  has  seemed  parti- 
cularly applicable  among  the  Tiv 
who  have  such  a spontaneous 
understanding  of  the  nature  of 
drama  and  are  so  skillful  in  its 
various  aspects  of  dance,  song, 
mime  and  allied  artistic 
movement.  • 
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Focus  on  Facts  — West  Africa 


NIGERIA 

Federal  Republic  of  Nigeria 
Capital:  Lagos 

Pop.  (1981):  87.6m.  Some  45%  is 
under  15. 

Life  expectancy:  50  years 
GNP  per  capita  (1981)  US$670 
Area:  923,773  sq.  km 
Exchange  rate:  US$1  = 0.74 
naira 

Exports  (1982):  11  million  naira 
Imports  (1982):  7.8  million 
naira 

Main  exports:  Crude  petroleum, 
cocoa,  palm  kernels 
Main  imports  (1980):  Food 
(17%);  machinery  and  equip- 
ment (39%);  other  primary  com- 
modities and  fuel  (5%);  other 
manufactures  (39%). 

External  public  debt  (1981): 
US$11.8  billion.  Servicing  the 
debt  in  1984  will  cost  US$3 
billion. 

Religion:  Moslem  (48%), 
Christian  (35%),  others  (17%) 

BENIN 

Republic  Populaire  de  Benin 
Capital:  Porto  Novo 
Pop.  (1979):  3.47m. 

Life  expectancy:  48.3  years 
GNP  per  capita  (1981):  US$250 
Main  exports:  cocoa,  cotton, 
palm  products 
Area:  112,622  sq.  km 
Religion:  animist(65%), 
Christian  (17%),  Moslem  (13%) 

TOGO 

Republique  Togolaise 
Capital:  Lome 
Pop.  (1979):  2.47m. 

Life  expectancy:  48.5  years 
GNP  per  capita  (1981)  US$340 
Main  exports:  phosphates, 
cocoa,  coffee 
Area  56,000  sq.  km 
Religion:  Mostly  animist,  but 
also  600,000  Christians  and 
250,000  Moslems 


SENEGAL 

Republique  du  Senegal 
Capital:  Dakar 
Pop.  (1980):  5.66m. 

Life  expectancy:  43.4  years 
GNP  per  capita  (1981):  US$430 
Main  exports:  peanuts, 
phosphates 
Area:  196,722  sq.  km 
Religion:  Moslem  (80%), 
Christian  (10%),  animist 
(10%) 

GUINEA 

Republique  populaire  et  revolu- 
tionnaire  de  Guinee 
Capital:  Conakry 
Pop.  (1978):  5.13m. 

Life  expectancy:  46  years 
GNP  per  capita  (1981):  US$270 
Main  exports:  bauxite,  alumina, 
pineapple 

Area:  245,857  sq.  km 
Religion?  Moslem  (62%),  tradi- 
tional (35%),  Christian  (1.5%) 

LIBERIA 

Capital:  Monrovia 
Pop.  (1979):  1.8m. 

Life  expectancy:  50.8  years 
GNP  per  capita  (1981):  US$490 
Main  exports:  iron  ore,  rubber, 
timber 

Area:  112,600  sq.  km 
Religion:  traditional/animist 
(75%),  Moslem  (15%),  Christian 
(10%) 

SIERRA  LEONE 

Capital:  Freetown 
Pop.  (1978):  3.47m. 

Life  expectancy:  48.3  years 
GNP  per  capita  (1981):  US$250 
Main  exports:  diamonds,  coffee, 
cocoa 

Area:  73,326  sq.  km 
Religion:  The  majority  follow 
tribal  religions;  also  Moslems 
(20%)  and  100,000  Christians. 


GHANA 

Capital:  Accra 
Pop.  (1980):  11.7m. 

Life  expectancy:  50.8  years 
GNP  per  capita  (1981):  US$400 
Main  exports:  cocoa,  gold 
Area:  238,305  sq.  km 

IVORY  COAST 

Republique  de  Cote  d’Ivoire 
Capital:  Abidjan 
Pop.  (1979):  7.92m. 

Life  expectancy:  48.5  years 
GNP  per  capita  (1981):  US$1,060 
Main  exports:  cocoa,  coffee 
Area:  322,463  sq.  km 
Religion:  Moslem  (23.5%), 

Christian  (12.5%),  animist  (65%) 

GUINEA-BISSAU 

Capital:  Bissau 

Pop.  (1979):  800,000 

Life  expectancy:  43.5  years 

GNP  per  capita  (1981):  US$170 

Main  exports:  palm  kernels, 

peanuts 

Area:  13,948  sq.  km 
Religion:  Moslem  (40%), 

Christian  (4%) 

GAMBIA 

Capital:  Banjul 

Pop.  (1980):  592,000 

Life  expectancy:  42.5  years 

GNP  per  capita  (1981):  US$260 

Main  exports:  peanut  products, 

fish 

Area:  10,700  sq.  km 
Religion:  Moslem  (70%);  the 
remainder  a mix  of  Christians 
and  animists 


SOURCES 

Compiled  by  Jim  Hodgson  from 
The  Statesmans  Year-Book  1981-82 
and  Canadian  International 
Development  Agency  materials. 
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NEW 

OPPORTUNITIES 

Sister  Gwen  Legault 


Having  passed  the  mile  post  of 
thirty  years  spent  in  the 
teaching  of  deaf  children,  I felt  at 
last  called  to  a change  of  apostolate. 
The  time  seemed  ripe  for  reflection, 
for  taking  stock  and  entering 
another  phase  of  my  missionary 
life.  I wanted  to  learn  new  ways  of 
adapting  Christianity  to  the 
African  culture.  I had  always  been 
interested  in  teaching  religion, 
especially  to  young  people,  and  now 
I had  the  leisure  of  a year’s  prepara- 
tion for  it.  With  high  expectations  I 
set  off  for  Eldoret,  Kenya  to  spend 
some  time  at  the  AMECEA 
Pastoral  Institute.  I was  not  disap- 
pointed. It  was  a truly  marvellous 
year  of  faith  deepening,  learning 
and  community  living  with  black 
and  white  brothers  and  sisters, 
religious  and  lay  from  every  major 
country  on  this  African  continent. 

When  I returned  to  Vandeikya 
late  last  year  I wondered  how  I 
would  apply  my  new  knowledge  and 
share  the  richness  of  my  own  recent 
experience.  As  I write  this  article  I 
realize  how  difficult  it  is  to  say  ex- 
actly just  what  I have  done  about  it. 
However  I do  know  that  every  day 
has  been  filled  to  the  brim.  Sudden- 
ly to  be  in  Vandeikya  and  to  be  free 
of  the  responsibility  of  St.  Francis 
School  for  the  Deaf  which  I had 
handed  over  to  the  diocese,  gave  me 
an  exhilarating  feeling  and  freed  an 
immense  amount  of  time  and 


energy.  It  is  not  that  I no  longer 
work  with  the  deaf— no— but  now 
my  time  is  free  time  to  take  the 
students  to  Sunday  worship,  for  ex- 
ample, or  plan  a religious  celebra- 
tion with  staff  and  deaf  children. 
However  a large  part  of  my  week, 
perhaps  the  largest  part  of  all,  has 
been  spent  visiting  the  sick,  the 
handicapped,  the  aged  and  the  dy- 
ing. We  had  frequently  assisted  the 
dying  and  carried  the  dead  in  con- 
nection with  the  Sisters’  work  at  St. 
Elizabeth’s  Maternity  and  now  I 
have  more  time  to  sit  and  be  with 
these  people  in  sorrow  and  distress 
and  to  pray  with  them  and  they  are 
grateful.  I too  am  grateful  when  I 
hear  them  say,  “Sister,  u va  a vese 
vee’— Sister,  so  you  have  come  to  us! 

The  handicapped  have  long  been 
neglected  here.  I knew  that  from  my 
work  with  the  deaf.  Now  too  I find 
more  opportunity  to  search  out  the 
crippled,  arrange  for  their  medical 
assessment  and  help  them  go  for 
the  necessary  operations  or  obtain 
the  prosthesis  required.  This  is  not 
a simple  undertaking— so  much 
follow  up  and  encouragement  are 
necessary  for  maximum 
rehabilitation. 

In  Nigeria’s  boom  years  second- 
ary schools  proliferated  in  our  area, 
yet  almost  no  religious  instruction 
was  given  to  their  students.  Here  is 
a field  ripe  for  the  harvest  since  so 
many  of  these  young  persons 


greatly  desire  to  know  God  better. 
Furthermore  they  can  be  instructed 
in  the  English  language  since  my 
own  knowledge  of  the  vernacular 
needs  much  improvement,  having 
been  so  many  years  with  the  deaf. 
Consequently  after  school  hours 
during  the  week  and  on  Sundays  I 
work  with  many  young  people, 
preparing  some  for  the  sacraments 
and  encouraging  their  own  leaders 
in  the  schools  and  in  such  groups  as 
the  Young  Christian  Students,  an 
offspring  of  the  Young  Christian 
Workers. 

As  I reflect  how  occupied  I have 
been,  I realize  the  need  to  be  more 
fluent  in  the  Tiv  language  since  so 
many  of  my  friends  here  cannot 
read  or  write  or  understand  English 
well.  I hope  then  with  more  practice 
to  be  able  to  extend  my  work  with 
the  women  and  become  directly 
associated  with  church  leaders  and 
the  conduct  of  worship  in  the 
vernacular. 

Although  like  the  intrepid  Paul, 
the  missionary  is  “in  difficulties  on 
all  sides  . . . sees  no  answer  to  his 
problems  ...  is  persecuted  and 
knocked  down,”  yet  I am  deeply 
grateful  for  the  missionary’s  unique 
opportunity  to  witness  that  “the 
glory  of  God  is  man  fully  alive  and 
the  glory  of  man  is  the  vision  of 
God.”  (St.  Irenaeus)  • 
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“Sister  Gwen  Legault  (left)  and  Sister  Lucy  Lee  speak  about  prayer  during  a 
Retreat  Day  for  secondary  students.’’ 
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Preparation  for 
Mission 


Sister  Frances  Brady 


How  does  one  prepare  to  be  a 
missionary,  and  how  does  one 
help  others  to  prepare? 

As  the  world  in  which  we  live 
changes  rapidly  and  the  Church 
becomes  present  in  the  world  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  so  the  mission  of  the 
Church  and  the  role  of  the  mission- 
ary take  on  new  forms.  The  life  and 
work  of  a missionary  today  carry  a 
timeless  message  in  new  and  timely 
ways.  They  meet  needs  and 
challenges  that  differ  from  those  of 
a few  years  ago  and  may  change 
again  tomorrow. 

The  formation  program  of  Our 
Lady’s  Missionaries  has  also  exper- 
ienced many  changes.  At  present,  a 
young  woman  seeking  membership 
first  spends  a period  of  time  living 
and  working  in  the  Toronto  area. 
She  comes  to  know  the  sisters  per- 
sonally and  to  be  more  familiar 
with  their  spirit  and  the  life  of  the 
congregation. 

She  then  lives  with  the  communi- 
ty in  Canada  for  about  a year,  while 
she  learns  more  about  the  Cana- 
dian Church  and  the  situation  of 
the  poor  and  oppressed  here  at 
home,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  For  the  next  two  years,  living 
with  an  O.L.M.  community  in  one  of 
the  missions  gives  her  the  same 
experience  in  another  country. 


Our  Lady’s  Missionaries  at  prayer. 


Affirmed  in  her  desire  and  ability 
to  serve  the  poor  in  another  culture, 
the  candidate  returns  to  Canada  to 
begin  her  novitiate.  This  is  a time  of 
prayer,  intensive  study  and 
preparation  for  life  as  a vowed 
religious  and  missionary. 

The  novitiate  program  includes 
participation  in  internovitiate 
studies.  These  courses  give  novices 
from  religious  congregations  in 
Toronto  and  neighbouring  dioceses 
the  opportunity  to  learn  with  and 
from  one  another. 

At  the  end  of  the  novitiate  the 
novice  makes  her  first  profession  of 


vows  and  is  ready  to  enter  fully  into 
the  life  and  work  of  Our  Lady’s  Mis- 
sionaries. By  this  time  it  is  hoped 
that  the  professed  sister  has  learn- 
ed not  “everything  she  needs  to 
know,”  but  that  there  is  always 
more  to  learn.  As  a missionary  in  a 
changing  Church  in  a changing 
world  she  will  be  ready  to  add  every 
day  to  her  knowledge  and  exper- 
ience. She  will  be  eager  not  only  to 
keep  pace  with  the  Church  but  to 
look  creatively  and  courageously  to 
the  future,  to  new  situations  and 
challenges,  and  new  ways  to 
respond.  • 
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MARYGLEN: 


“A  PLACE  / CALL 

Teresa  Conway 


HOME ” 


“TT  ome  is  where  the  heart  is.” 
XJ.  My  heart  had  its  resting 
place  at  Maryglen  Residence  for  six- 
teen months. 

When  I arrived  in  Toronto  to 
return  to  university  I needed  a 
place  to  live— a place  that  wasn’t  too 
expensive,  as  I was  spending  my 
savings  to  go  to  university.  I went  to 
see  several  places,  but  nothing 
turned  me  on.  A sister  at  Loretto 
College  referred  me  to  Maryglen. 

Sister  Doris  showed  me  through 
the  residence  and  the  chapel.  As 
soon  as  I saw  the  beautiful,  peaceful 
chapel  I knew  I’d  come  home. 

I was  searching  for  a deeper  rela- 
tionship with  God,  and  although  He 
is  present  no  matter  where  we  are, 
we  sometimes  are  not  able,  or  will- 
ing to  hear  Him  over  the  hustle  and 
bustle  of  our  worlds.  But,  at 
Maryglen,  I could  hear  Him. 

God  is  love  and  where  love  and 
giving  permeate  the  spirit  of  a 
home,  God’s  presence  is  felt. 

Maryglen  was  a place  where  I 
learned  how  to  let  go  of  the  pain  in 
my  heart  and  allowed  others  to 
enter.  It  was  a place  that  taught  me 
the  importance  of  trying  always  to 
be  me,  to  be  who  I am,  to  brush  off 
the  chips  on  my  shoulders  and 
share  part  of  myself  with  others. 

This  atmosphere  created  at 


Maryglen  is  not  by  accident  but  by 
the  commitment  of  the  sisters  of 
Our  Lady’s  Missionaries  to  “Love 
thy  neighbour  as  thyself.” 
Maryglen  Residence  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  downtown  section  of 
metro  Toronto.  The  news  media  fre- 
quently refer  to  the  “bad  things” 
that  happen  in  that  part  of  town. 
But  Maryglen  is  the  essence  of  the 
“good  things”  that  can  happen 


right  in  the  midst  of  adversity,  with 
a response  to  God’s  only  request  of 
us,  “Love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.” 
Maryglen  will  always  be  home  to 
me  no  matter  how  long  I live.  It  gave 
me  new  life;  a reason  to  love  my  life; 
to  love  the  people  I meet  and  to  find 
the  magic  that  God  has  given  to 
each  of  us,  the  magic  in  myself  and 
in  others. 


Prayer  group  at  Maryglen:  Denise  Poulos,  Sister  Susan  Moran,  Sally  Bautista  and  Kelly 
O’ Neill 


“How  beautiful  on  the  mountains,  are  the  fee i 


Top  left: 
Sister  Noret 


Top  right: 
Sister  Marp  M 


Bottom  left 
Sister  Rose 
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Sister  Mon} 
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f the  one  who  brings  the  good  news.”  <isaiah sz-v. 


Brazil. 

Philippines, 
van.  Nigeria, 
lippines. 


received, 

Matt.  10:8 
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Letter  from  Nicaragua 

Sister  Joan  Missiaen 


Dear  Friends: 

Having  recently  returned  from 
over  two  months  in  Nicaragua 
my  heart  is  overflowing  with  hope 
and  enthusiasm.  I felt  and  exper- 
ienced this  as  I met  and  lived  with 
people  from  various  walks  of  life  in 
the  capital  of  Managua,  in  the  hills 
of  Matagalpa  and  Bocan  de  Paiwas 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  as  well  as 
Bluefields  and  Cukra  Hill  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast. 

It  appears  that  since  the  Revolu- 
tion in  1979  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment is  trying  to  heal  the  wounds 
and  repair  the  destruction  of  the  40 
years  of  living  under  C.I.Avbacked 
dictators,  the  Somoza  family.  Today 
all  Nicaraguans  have  the  opportun- 
ity to  obtain  an  education,  improv- 
ed health  care,  food  and  shelter.  The 
government  is  willing  to  admit  it 
has  made  mistakes,  but  we  tend  to 
forget  that  the  new  Nicaragua  is 


only  five  years  old. 

I was  most  impressed  with  the 
youth  who  willingly  give  up  their 
vacations  in  order  to  go  to  the 
mountainous  areas  to  pick  coffee  or 
cotton,  cut  sugar  cane  or  to  defend 
their  country. 

As  one  16  year  old  girl  said  at  the 
shared  homily  during  Mass,  “We, 
the  Sandinista  youth,  want  to  help 
in  the  building  of  our  country  and 
are  willing  to  die  so  that  our 
children  may  have  a better  life.”  In 
speaking  to  the  non-Nicaraguans 
she  added,  “We  ask  for  your 
solidarity  and  your  love,  but  love 
means  allowing  us  to  shape  our  own 
destiny  to  which  by  God’s  spirit  we 
are  called.” 

The  hope  and  enthusiasm  I felt 
and  experienced  in  Nicaragua  is 
unfortunately  shadowed  by  a great 
anxiety  and  fear  for  the  future  of 
the  country.  Is  the  Reagan  adminis- 


tration so  threatened  by  a nation  of 
less  than  2.8  million  people  that 
they  will  go  to  any  lengths  to  curtail 
its  life  and  hopes?  The  Nicaraguans 
also  have  a right  to  “life,  liberty  and 
freedom.”  As  one  American  visiting 
Managua  exclaimed,  “Every  fourth 
of  July  we,  in  the  United  States, 
celebrate  our  freedom,  but  why  can 
we  not  allow  others  to  experience 
and  celebrate  theirs?” 

What  can  we  Canadians  do  to 
express  our  solidarity  with  the 
people  of  Nicaragua  and  other  coun- 
tries who  are  trying  to  celebrate 
their  own  destiny?  I hope  and  pray 
that  we  have  an  open  heart  and 
mind  to  truth  and  justice  for  all  our 
sisters  and  brothers,  and  not  just  for 
Canadians.  • 

Peace  and  Justice  for  all, 

Sister  Joan  Missiaen 


Sister  Joan  Missiaen  chats  with  deacons 
from  the  Atlantic  coast  region  in 
Bluefields,  Nicaragua. 
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The  Global  Parish 


EXCERPTS  FROM  THE  MESSAGE  OF  POPE 
JOHN  PAUL  II  FOR  WORLD  MISSION  DAY 
October  21,  1984 


Beloved  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

Christ  himself  effected  his  work  of  redeeming 
humanity  above  all  through  the  painful  passion 
and  the  most  atrocious  martyrdom,  indicating  at  the 
same  time  the  way  for  his  followers:  “If  anyone  wants  to 
be  a follower  of  mine,  let  him  renounce  himself  and  take 
up  his  cross  and  follow  me”  (Mt.  16:24).  Love,  therefore, 
inevitably  passes  through  the  Cross  and  in  this  it 
becomes  creative  and  the  inexhaustible  source  of 
redeeming  power  .... 

Faith  found  its  first  witness  already  at  the  foot  of  the 
Cross  in  the  words  of  the  centurion  and  of  those 
guarding  Jesus:  “In  truth  this  was  a Son  of  God” 
(Mt.  27:54). 

Since  that  crucial  event  for  human  history,  the 
apostles  and  their  successors  have  continued.  . .to 
announce  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  our 
only  Saviour  .... 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  missionary  implications  of 
what  I have  said  are  evident.  However,  in  this  Message 
for  World  Mission  Day  1984,  I would  energetically 
exhort  all  the  faithful  to  make  full  use  of  suffering  in  its 
myriad  forms,  uniting  it  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  Cross  for 
evangelization,  that  is,  for  the  redemption  of  those  who 
do  not  yet  know  Christ. 

There  are  yet  millions  of  our  brothers  and  sisters  who 
do  not  know  the  Gospel  and  who  do  not  enjoy  the 
immense  treasures  of  the  Heart  of  the  Redeemer.  For 
them  there  is  no  adequate  explanation  for  suffering;  it 
is  the  most  oppressing  and  inexplicable  absurdity 
which  contrasts  tragically  with  the  aspirations  of 
humanity  for  complete  happiness. 

Only  the  cross  of  Christ  casts  a ray  of  light  on  this 
mystery;  only  in  the  cross  can  humanity  find  a valid 
response  to  the  anguishing  question  that  rises  from  the 
experience  of  suffering  .... 

We  can  actively  collaborate  in  the  spread  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Christ  and  in  the  building  up  of  his 
Mystical  Body  in  a threefold  manner: 


• learning  to  give  to  our  own  suffering  its  most  authen- 
tic purpose,  which  is  rooted  in  the  dynamism  of  the 
participation  of  the  Church  in  the  redeeming  work  of 
Christ: 

• inviting  our  brothers  and  sisters  who  are  suffering 
spiritually  and  physically  to  understand  this  apostolic 
dimension  of  suffering  and  consequently  to  utilize  their 
trials,  their  pains  in  a missionary  sense; 

• making  our  own,  with  inexhaustible  charity,  the 
suffering  that  daily  strikes  many  parts  of  humanity, 
anguishing  from  sickness,  from  hunger,  from  persecu- 
tions, deprived  of  fundamental  and  inalienable  rights, 
such  as  liberty;  suffering  humanity,  in  which  the  face  of 
Christ,  the  “man  of  sorrows”,  must  be  seen  and  which 
we  must  seek  to  alleviate  as  much  as  possible. 

This  program,  ample  and  complete,  calls  for  a 
generous  availability  in  all  the  faithful.  I desire  to 
present  it  to  all  Christians,  recalling  again  how  every 
baptized  person  is  and  must  be  missionary,  although  in 
diverse  measure  and  manner  .... 

Beloved  brothers  and  sisters  who  suffer  in  soul  and  in 
body,  know  that  the  Church  relies  on  you,  the  Pope 
counts  on  you,  so  that  the  name  of  Jesus  may  be  pro- 
claimed to  the  limits  of  the  earth.  I would  like  to  recall 
yet  again  what  I wrote  in  the  Letter  on  the  Christian 
meaning  of  human  suffering  (Salvifici  Doloris):  “The 
Gospel  of  suffering  is  being  written  unceasingly  and  it 
speaks  unceasingly  with  the  words  of  this  strange 
paradox:  the  springs  of  divine  power  gush  forth  pre- 
cisely in  the  midst  of  human  weakness.  Those  who 
share  in  the  sufferings  of  Christ  preserve  in  their  own 
sufferings  a very  special  particle  of  the  infinite  treasure 
of  the  world’s  Redemption,  and  can  share  this  treasure 
with  others.  The  more  a person  is  threatened  by  sin,  the 
heavier  the  structures  of  sin  which  today’s  world  brings 
with  it,  the  greater  is  the  eloquence  which  human 
suffering  possesses  in  itself.  And  the  more  the  Church 
feels  the  need  to  have  recourse  to  the  value  of  human 
sufferings  for  the  salvation  of  the  world  ....”• 
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Unity  in  Pontod 

Sister  Myra  Trainor 


Uniting  to  pray  and  work 
together  can  be  productive  in 
any  group.  This  has  proven  true  in 
Pontod,  one  of  our  barrios,  where 
the  Community  Based  Health  Pro- 
gram (CBHP)  has  “caught  on”  and 
has  been  successful.  Although 
called  a health  program,  it  is 
primarily  intended  to  involve  all 
aspects  of  the  life  of  the  people 
where  it  is  established,  for  while  the 
results  of  poverty  are  malnutrition 
and  sickness,  the  causes  are  found 
to  be  deeper. 

Our  health  workers  in  barrio 
Pontod  realized  this  very  early  in 
the  program.  Taking  care  of  the  sick 
was  urgent,  but  more  important 
was  to  question  why  there  is 
sickness,  poverty  and  lack  of  trust 
in  one  another.  The  CBHP  inte- 
grated with  Christian  principles, 
has  helped  these  people  come  to 
realize  their  own  potential,  shown 
them  that  they  have  the  ability  to 
make  decisions  and  are  capable  of 
self-reliance. 

This  awareness  was  nurtured  by 
Molly,  the  sole  health  worker  in  the 
barrio.  She  knew  she  could  do  very 
little  alone  so  she  recruited  three 
other  health  workers.  Finding  little 
success  in  their  attempts  to  encour- 
age the  adults  to  unite  and  work 
together,  they  next  turned  to  the 
children.  With  them  they  had 
regular  prayers  in  the  barrio 
chapel,  played  games  and  planted  a 
herbal  garden  with  a neat  bamboo 
fence  around  it. 


Sister  Myra  Trainor  (right)  and  Molly,  the 
first  health  worker  in  barrio  Pontod. 
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Children  in  Pontod  receiving  herbal  cough  medicine. 


Soon  the  mothers  became  inter- 
ested and  wondered  what  they 
could  do.  They  began  sharing 
prayers  and  scripture  each  Friday 
evening.  Then  some  men  and  other 
women  joined.  Having  become 
aware  of  their  community  problems 
through  this  shared  prayer  they 
began  exploring  possible  actions  to 
bring  improvement.  They  decided 
that  they  had  to  organize 
themselves  and  at  a meeting  they 
elected  a slate  of  officials  with 
Molly  as  their  president.  Their  goal 
was  to  improve  the  means  of  liveli- 
hood in  their  barrio.  Gathering 
together  to  make  banigs  (straw 
mats)  was  their  first  activity.  These 
mats  were  sold  for  rice.  At  harvest 


time  each  member  of  the  organiza- 
tion brought  a certain  amount  of 
rice  as  a membership  fee.  Within 
the  barrio  they  were  able  to  sell  this 
rice  to  their  members  at  a lower 
price  than  it  was  available 
elsewhere  and  slowly  a little  capital 
was  accumulated.  This  meant  they 
could  buy  fertilizer  and  insecticides 
and  pay  wages  at  harvest  time. 

The  unifying  force  of  this  group 
has  been  their  faith  and  mutual 
trust.  Where  money  and  rice  are 
scarce  and  precious  commodities,  it 
is  a minor  miracle  that  such  an 
organization  could  survive  for  over 
five  years!  More  than  80%  of  the 
families  have  now  become  members 
of  this  group  and  despite  their 


problems  they  have  remained 
united. 

At  their  meetings  the  CBHP 
members  now  plan  assistance  for 
the  landless,  widows  and  the  sick. 
This  concern  for  the  “anawim”  of 
God  reflects  the  renewed  sense  of 
dignity  of  the  people  of  this  barrio 
and  a just  pride  in  their 
achievements. 

Our  sisters’  only  contribution  was 
a little  guidance  and  encourage- 
ment during  their  first  years.  There 
were  no  foreign  funds  used  for  this 
endeavour. 

With  such  initiative  and  genuine 
love  we  begin  to  see  the  potential  for 
the  human  spirit;  for  did  Jesus  not 
go  ahead  of  us  to  Galilee?  • 
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Youthful  Hopes 

Sister  Norma  Samar 


“Feeling  like  a child  again.’’ 


One  hot  day  in  South  Leyte, 
Philippines,  while  I was 
visiting  in  the  town  of  Silago,  I saw 
a young  man  surrounded  by  sixty 
children  sitting  in  a round  shady 
place  made  of  nipa  and  bamboo.  The 
man  was  Padre  Adel  Briones,  the 
parish  priest  of  the  town.  It  was 
then  that  I received  an  invitation  to 
be  with  the  young  people  for  a 
“Reflection  Day”  before  the  end  of 
the  school  year. 

I was  delighted  to  respond 
because  the  students  themselves 


and  the  teachers  wanted  that 
special  day.  For  my  part,  I knew  that 
being  with  children,  talking  with 
them,  dreaming  or  laughing  with 
them,  makes  one  feel  like  a child 
again  and  I liked  this. 

The  day  itself  began  with  an  en- 
thusiastic response  to  a song,  new 
then  to  the  children,  “Bloom  Where 
You  Are  Planted.”  Later  they  were 
divided  into  groups  and  asked, 
“What  would  you  like  to  see  ten 
years  from  now  in  your  own  town  of 
Silago,  if  you  were  a mother,  farmer, 


a fisherman,  a youth,  or  a govern- 
ment official?”  The  answers  of  these 
11,12  and  13  year  olds  were  surpris- 
ing even  to  me,  a native  of  this  coun- 
try. All  reported  so  well,  trembling 
as  they  read  their  reports  to  their 
fellow  classmates,  teachers  and  the 
priest.  They  were  using  a 
microphone  for  the  first  time  so  I 
stood  near  them,  sometimes 
holding  their  shoulder,  letting  them 
know  it  was  all  right  to  shake.  I 
remember  Eva  reported  represen- 
ting the  farmers.  It  was  the  farmers’ 
wish  that  in  ten  years’  time  there 
would  no  longer  be  tenant  farmers, 
but  rather  they  would  own  enough 
land  to  supply  food  for  their  own 
family  and  have  some  left  which 
could  be  sold  to  the  poor  at  an  affor- 
dable price.  The  present  reality  is 
an  unjust  one  where  the  owner 
receives  the  largest  share  while  the 
tenant,  who  toils  from  dawn  until 
sundown,  receives  less.  The 
fishermen’s  dream  was  joint  owner- 
ship of  a large  boat  which  would 
enable  them  to  provide  enough  fish 
for  themselves  and  still  be  able  to 
sell  some  to  the  poor  at  a low  price. 

These  children,  although  so 
young,  are  becoming  aware  of  the 
problems  in  the  Philippines.  They 
said  that  conditions  are  becoming 
harder  and  harder  and  they  don’t 
know  where  it  will  end. 

We  completed  our  day  of  activity 
with  a beautiful  liturgy  and  full 
participation  with  these  young  peo- 
ple, the  hope  of  our  nation.  Our  song 
was,  “Blessed  are  those  who  dream 
dreams  and  are  willing  to  pay  the 
price  to  make  those  dreams  come 
true.”  • 
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A 

Letter 

to 

Fredo 

Sister  Maureen  Mattice 

Sisters’  Convent, 

Hinunangan,  S.  Leyte,  Philippines 
October  12, 1983 

Dear  Fredo: 

The  look  on  your  face  as  you 
ran  through  the  open  gate 
towards  me  this  afternoon  caused 
me  to  reach  out  and  hold  you,  but 
you  hid  behind  my  back.  I must  ap- 
pear mammoth  to  a two  foot  high 
four  year  old.  I asked  you  where  you 
were  going  and  you  said  “Dinha  ra” 
(just  here),  and  when  I asked  why, 
you  said,  “Nahadlok  ko  sa  copter” 
(I’m  afraid  of  the  helicopter).  You 
had  managed  to  run  up  here  from 
your  home  beside  the  ocean  but, 
like  me,  you  preferred  to  watch  this 
monstrous  machine  from  a safe 
vantage  point.  You  are  afraid  of  the 
noise  and  the  strong  winds  that 
come  from  its  propellers,  spreading 
dust  and  grass  across  the  plaza  as  it 
lands.  I too  am  afraid.  Not  of  the 
‘copter,’  but  of  what  it  stands  for. 

I have  been  back  in  this  town  for 
only  a week  and,  after  being  away 
for  15  months,  had  hoped  and 
prayed  that  these  encounters  in  the 
hills  would  be  just  memories. 
Yesterday  we  heard  shots  in  the 
distance.  This  morning  we  witness- 
ed the  reality  of  what  had  occurred 
as  a tank  rolled  into  town  at  dawn. 
Hours  later  it  returned  escorting  a 
truck  in  which  lay  the  bodies  of  13 
men.  They  had  gone  up  on  a patrol, 
and  it  is  said  that  they  were  am- 
bushed and  didn’t  stand  a chance. 


Some  of  these  men  were  soldiers, 
but  most  of  them  were  simple 
men  . . . like  your  father, 
Fredo  . . . who  had  volunteered 
because  it  gave  them  P400  a month. 
They  needed  that  money  to  sustain 
their  families.  And  now? 

Those  men  in  the  helicopter  are 
coming  to  investigate.  What  will 
they  find?  What  will  they  do?  It  is 
hard  to  believe  that  they  can  instill 
more  fear  into  a fearful  people.  They 
could  enforce  a curfew  again  but 
what  good  would  come  from  that? 
Most  people  don’t  go  out  at  night 
anyhow.  They  could  send  in  more 
military,  but  there  seem  to  be  plen- 
ty of  them  around  these  days. 

I am  flooded  with  emotion  as  you 
stand  behind  me,  Fredo.  It  seems 
such  a senseless  battle,  brother 
against  brother  and  in  this  country, 
Christian  against  Christian.  Grow- 
ing up  in  these  times  I wonder  what 
you  dream  at  night.  I look  at  you 
and  I wonder  where  you  will  be  in 


15  years,  and  where  the  world  will 
be  in  15  years.  I pray  that  you  and 
all  the  other  children  here  will 
know  a world  that  is  at  peace  and  a 
world  in  which  selfishness  is  replac- 
ed by  genuine  love  and  concern  for 
each  other.  You  and  I must  work 
towards  that  dream  . . . • 


Sister  Maureen  Mattice  and  Fredo. 
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When  Jesus  Comes  to  Visit 

Sister  Mary  Hughes 


This  is  a story  about  Maria,  a 
little  old  lady  in  her  90s,  and 
how  I came  to  know  her. 

Perhaps  first  I should  tell  you  that 
Maria  lives  four  kilometers  from 
the  small  town  of  Mulungu,  nestled 
in  the  mountains  of  Brazil.  Here, 
the  land  is  normally  rich  and  fertile 
producing  coffee,  vegetables, 
oranges,  bananas  and  other  fruit. 
For  the  past  five  years  however, 
there  has  been  a drought  crippling 
the  harvest.  This  lies  heavy  on 
Maria’s  heart. 

One  day  as  I went  about  visiting 
the  sick,  I chanced  upon  Maria  sit- 
ting on  a log  outside  her  house. 
Approaching  her  I found  her 
delightful  to  chat  with.  Her 
husband  had  died  25  years  ago,  and 
she  lived  with  the  eldest  of  her  10 
children,  his  wife  and  their  eight 
children.  As  Maria  reminisced 
about  assisting  at  the  births  of  her 
grandchildren,  their  growing  up 
and  their  leaving  home,  tears 
streamed  down  her  face. 

Another  time  when  I arrived 
Maria  was  waiting  for  Peter,  her 
son,  to  return  from  Sao  Paulo.  She 
hadn’t  seen  him  for  five  years  and 
was  ecstatic  with  joy,  crying  and 
laughing  as  she  sat  waiting  in  her 
usual  place  on  the  log. 

Maria  shared  her  faith  openly 
and  naturally.  She  told  of  her  great 
devotion  to  Our  Lady  and  the 
Rosary.  Earlier  in  her  life  she  could 
attend  Mass  and  receive  Holy  Com- 
munion. She  now  lamented  that 
since  her  family  couldn’t  afford 
transportation  and  the  priest  came 


to  her  only  occasionally,  her  cross 
was  to  be  deprived  of  the  Eucharist. 
Imagine  her  delight  when  I offered 
to  bring  her  Holy  Communion.  She 
laughed  and  said  that  since  she  was 
always  home  I could  come  at  any 
time  and  she  would  be  sitting  on  her 
log  waiting. 

Now  when  I come,  her  four  year 
old  granddaughter,  Fatima,  spots 


me  and  runs  to  tell  her  grand- 
mother, who  is  sitting  in  the 
distance  on  her  log.  As  I draw  closer, 
I see  the  joy  and  peace  on  her  face, 
for  she  is  waiting  to  receive  her 
Jesus.  For  me  this  is  always  a 
beautiful  experience.  Maria,  holder 
of  so  little  of  this  world’s  goods,  is 
rich  in  happiness  and  gratitude 
when  Jesus  comes  to  visit  her.  • 
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A DREAM  COME  TRUE 


Sister  Pauline  Doherty 


Lucinia  was  desperate. 

Although  pregnant,  she  had 
walked  for  miles  clutching  her  sick 
child,  Roberto,  to  her  heart. 
Strength  for  the  tiresome  journey 
uphill  and  down  came  from  the 
hope  of  obtaining  medicine  on 
credit.  Upon  reaching  the  phar- 
macy, Lucinia’s  haven  of  hope, 
Roberto  wet  on  the  floor.  The  tired 
mother  was  asked  by  the  annoyed 
pharmacist  to  wipe  it  up.  This  she 
did  willingly  enough,  but  to 


discover  that  this  was  the  sole  out- 
come of  her  trip  was  a bitter  pill  for 
Lucinia  to  swallow.  She  set  out  for 
home  with  the  weight  of  her  son  in 
her  arms  and  crushing  disappoint- 
ment in  her  heart. 

There  are  many  such  Lucinias  in 
Palmacia  where  I have  lived  and 
worked  for  the  past  five  years,  but 
now  a faint  spark  of  hope  lies  within 
each. 

The  Palmacia  I speak  of  is  a small 
town  built  on  the  side  of  a mountain 


in  the  state  of  Ceara  in  the  north- 
east of  Brazil.  Since  the  capital, 
Fortaleza,  is  eighty  kilometers 
away,  a formidable  distance  with 
poor  transportation,  it  is  difficult 
for  the  women  to  get  medical  help  at 
childbirth. 

For  the  past  twenty  years  the 
people  have  been  asking  the  mayor 
for  a maternity  centre.  At  election 
time,  every  four  years,  promises  are 
made  and  promises  are  broken.  The 
people  began  to  believe  that  they 
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could  expect  nothing  from  the 
municipality. 

Then,  the  new  parish  priest  who 
came  to  Palmacia  encouraged  the 
people  to  gather  in  Basic  Christian 
Communities.  At  their  meetings 
they  decided  to  build  a maternity 
centre  themselves. 

The  feast  of  their  patron  saint, 
Saint  Francis  of  Assisi,  was 
celebrated  with  a novena  and  some 
social  activities  to  raise  money  to 
buy  land— in  this  instance,  200 
pesos.  On  October  4,  1980,  the  last 
day  of  the  novena,  the  parishioners 
carried  stones  on  their  head,  as  a 
penance  in  reparation  for  the  sins  of 
the  world.  They  placed  them  at  the 
lovely  site  where  the  foundation 
was  to  be  laid. 

The  next  question  was  where  they 
would  get  money  to  build  the  struc- 
ture. The  parish  priest  received 
donations  to  buy  material  and  pay  a 


foreman.  In  early  December  the 
work  began  with  people  in  the  com- 
munities donating  their  time,  on 
specific  days.  The  men  did  the  heavy 
labour  while  the  women  cooked 
shared  food  and  did  lighter  jobs. 
This  continued,  with  work  stopping 
only  when  there  was  no  money  for 
supplies. 

Spirits  ran  high  on  June  6, 1981, 
the  date  of  the  official  opening  of  the 
Palmacia  Community  Maternity 
Centre.  This  was  a memorable  day 
as  the  people  were  so  proud  of  their 
accomplishment— the  sturdy  clean 
building,  which  could  accommodate 
seven  mothers  at  one  time.  Mass 
was  celebrated  to  commemorate  the 
day  and  a truly  joyful  and  rejoicing 
congregation  participated. 

The  next  hurdle  was  how  to  staff 
the  Centre  with  no  available  funds. 
Being  the  only  registered  nurse  in 
town,  and  very  interested  in  the 


Centre,  I asked  for  a meeting  with 
anyone  concerned  and  willing  to 
help.  The  response  was  gratifying. 

Now  we  have  an  on-going  health 
program.  There  is  a doctor  in  the 
town  whom  we  call  if  needed,  but 
when  there  are  difficult  cases 
patients  are  sent  to  larger  centers. 
Forty-two  dedicated  workers  have 
volunteered  from  six  to  24  hours 
weekly.  This  includes  men  as  night 
watchmen.  Some  women  have  gone 
to  other  centers  for  a learning 
experience.  In  general,  our  prob- 
lems have  been  few. 

This  has  been  a great  accomplish- 
ment for  the  people  since  they  have 
proved  to  themselves  what  they  can 
achieve  when  they  work  together.  It 
has  also  given  them  courage  to 
search  for  ways  to  solve  other  prob- 
lems such  as  the  land  problem.  Who 
knows  where  their  next  step  may 
lead? 


Life  Celebrated 

Sister  Janet  MacDonell 


Brazilian  woman  sharing  with  Sister  Janet  MacDonell  (right). 


This  is  a remembrance  of  an  old 
lady  in  Aratuba,  Brazil.  She  is 
80  years  of  age  and  crippled  with 
arthritis.  She  lives  alone  in  a small 
dark  single  room.  In  the  corner,  on 
the  earthen  floor  she  builds  her  fire 
— the  only  source  of  heat  in  the 
mountain  dampness.  A blackened 
pot,  a spoon  and  cup  are  her  cooking 
utensils.  Her  old  worn  hammock  is 
absolutely  the  only  furnishing. 

“Who  are  you  stranger?  daughter 
whom  Our  Lady  sent  me.  You  come 
with  food  and  something  to  relieve 
my  pain!  God  bless  you  with  good 
health  and  all  you  need  for  life  until 
you  come  again.” 

And  then  she  knelt  and  blew  upon 
the  wisp-like  flame  and  held 
her  hands  above  it.  On  squatted 
haunches  she  proclaimed  its  worth 
and  gazed  on  what  was  life  and 
loved  it.  With  care  she  placed  her 
blackened  pot  upon  it,  to  boil  a gift 
of  rice,  a chicken  bone,  some  garlic. 
There  in  the  corner  of  her  one  bare 
room  she  celebrated  life  and  blessed 
it.  • 


I Remember.... 

Sister  Rosemary  Williamson 


In  our  village  of  Koti  in  Nigeria,  we  often  boil  yams 
as  a snack  for  the  children.  This  custom  has  become 
quite  a ritual  and  all  of  the  children  are  eager  to  help 
out.  They  follow  the  progress  of  the  peeling  and  boiling 
with  great  interest.  Their  anticipation  reaches  its  peak 
when  the  yams  are  finally  ready  to  be  cut  and  passed 
out  into  their  eager  and  waiting  hands. 

Daniel,  who  is  about  three  years  old,  is  one  of  our 
most  frequent  visitors.  He’s  such  a delightful  child  and 
has  become  a favourite  with  Sister  Rosemarie  and 
myself.  Much  to  our  surprise,  he  left  one  day  just  as  we 
were  preparing  to  pass  out  the  yam.  Concerned  that  he 
shouldn’t  miss  his  share  we  put  one  piece  back  in  the 
pot  for  him.  The  remainder  disappeared  rapidly  as  the 


Sister  Rosemary  Williamson. 


other  children  polished  off  their  first  and  second  pieces. 

A few  minutes  later,  Daniel  reappeared  at  the  door 
looking  uncertainly  to  see  if  there  were  any  yam 
remaining.  Behind  him  stood  his  sister,  Brigid.  She  was 
trying  to  rub  the  sleep  from  her  eyes.  So  here  was  the 
reason  for  his  sudden  departure!  He  had  gone  to  call  his 
sister  so  she  too  could  share  the  yam  even  though  it 
meant  risking  the  loss  of  his  own  portion.  I reached  into 
the  pot  and  broke  the  single  yam  into  two  pieces.  Brigid 
and  Daniel  extended  their  hands,  joyfully,  to  receive  it. 
You,  Daniel,  surely  know  the  meaning  of  St.  John’s 
words,  “Little  children,  let  us  not  love  in  word  or  speech 
but  in  deed  and  in  truth.”  1 John  3:18.  • 


Remember. . . . 


YOU  CAN  HELP  US 


* By  letting  us  know  in  advance  of  a 
change  in  your  address. 


Scarboro  Missions, 
2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarborough, 
Ontario. 

M1M  1M4 


* By  giving  a gift  subscription  of  Scarboro 
Missions  to  a friend.  The  rate  is  $5  per 
year. 

* By  renewing  your  subscription  to  Scar- 
boro Missions. 


To  do  any  of  the  above  please  fill  out  the 
coupon  and  send  it  to  us.  Your  name  and 
present  address  will  be  on  the  other  side. 

j | Gift  Subscription  Q Renewal 
| | Change  of  Address 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY/TOWN PROV./CODE 


. 


HAVE  YOU  EVER  THOUGHT  OF 
SERVING  IN  THE  THIRD  WORLD? 


“Our  first  task  in  approaching  another  people, 
another  culture,  another  religion,  is  TO  TAKE 
OFF  OUR  SHOES  for  the  place  we  are 
approaching  is  holy.  Else  we  may  find 
ourselves  treading  on  people’s  dreams.  More 
seriously  still,  we  may  forget  that  God  was 
there  before  our  arrival.” 

Bishop  Kenneth  Cragg 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY  CODE 

PROVINCE 

AGE EDUCATION 


Send  this  request  to:  Sister  Frances  Brady, 
32  Robina  Ave., 
Toronto, 

Ontario,  M6C  3Y6 


Sister  Mary  Gauthier,  Philippines. 
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Focus  on  Facts  — South  Africa 


Name:  Republic  of  South  Africa 
Capital:  Pretoria  (administrative), 
Cape  Town  (legislative) 
Government:  President:  Marais 
Viljoen 

Prime  Minister:  PW.  Botha 
Parliament  is  composed  of  three 
sections  — one  each  for  whites,  mix- 
ed race  (Coloureds)  and  Asians. 
Blacks  are  not  represented. 

Area:  1,221,037  sq.  km. 
Population:  29  million  (1980) 
People:  Divided  by  the  South 
African  government  into: 
‘Africans’:  21  m. 

‘Whites’:  4.5  m. 

‘Coloureds’:  2.6  m. 

‘Asians’:  0.8  m. 

Religion:  70  percent  Christians, 
with  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church 
dominant  among  whites.  There  are 
also  Muslim,  Jewish  and  Hindu 


minorities  and  traditional 
religions. 

Languages:  Zulu,  Xhosa,  Sotho, 
Tfewana,  Afrikaans,  English,  Tamil, 
Hindi. 

Colonizing  Powers:  Holland  until 
1795;  Great  Britain  until  1910 
when  South  Africa  achieved  self- 
governing  status.  Unilaterally 
declared  itself  a Republic  in  1961. 
Health:  Hospital  beds  per  100,000 
people: 

Africans’:  277 
‘Whites’:  1,614 
‘Coloureds’:  195 
Asians’:  256 

Literacy:  57  percent  adult  literacy. 
Per  capita  expenditures  on  white 
education  is  10  times  that  for  non- 
whites. 

Economy:  South  Africa  is  the  most 
industrialized  nation  on  the 


African  continent.  Manufacturing 
contributes  more  than  three  times 
as  much  to  the  gross  domestic  prod- 
uct as  agriculture.  The  main 
exports  are  minerals,  especially 
diamonds  and  gold. 

Income:  Average  earnings  for 
whites  are  more  than  four  times  the 
earnings  for  blacks. 

Land:  Whites  86.3  percent 
Blacks  13.7  percent. 

Life  Expectancy:  Whites  68  years. 
Blacks  53  years. 


This  material  was  compiled  from 
information  published  by  the 
Catholic  Institute  of  International 
Relations  in  London,  and  from  the 
World  Development  Report  (1981)  of 
the  World  Bank. 
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6 6 Your  Kingdom  Come” 


On  November  25  we  celebrate  the  feast  of  Christ  the 
King.  The  theme  of  Kingdom  has  been  used  for  the 
calendar  presented  in  this  issue. 

We  often  hear  it  said  that  we  are  called  to  preach  the 
Kingdom  or  to  build  Kingdom.  For  many  people  the 
concept  isn’t  clear.  The  gospel  of  Matthew  speaks  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven.  For  many  the  word  heaven  means 
something  that  we  do  not  yet  know  and  or  experience; 
something  far  removed  from  this  earthly  reality. 

“Asked  by  Pharisees  when  the  Kingdom  of  God  was 
to  come,  he  (Jesus)  gave  them  this  answer.  The 
Kingdom  of  God  does  not  admit  of  observation  and 
there  will  be  no  one  to  say  ‘Look  here!  Look  there!’  For 
you  must  know  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  among  you.”  Lk. 
17:20,21. 

Vatican  II  states  clearly  that,  “here  on  earth  the 
Kingdom  is  mysteriously  present  and  when  the  Lord 
comes  it  will  enter  into  its  perfection.” 

Its  modest  beginning  is  mysterious.  Jesus  compares 
the  Kingdom  and  its  growth  to  the  seed  falling  on  the 
ground,  the  mustard  seed,  the  leaven,  and  the  good 
wheat.  They  all  clearly  point  to  a delay  between  the 
historical  inauguration  of  the  Kingdom  and  its  full 
realization. 

The  final  act  that  definitively  establishes  the 
Kingdom  is  after  the  final  judgment  when  Christ  will 
then  present  the  Kingdom  to  the  Father.  “After  that 
will  come  the  end  when  he  hands  over  the  Kingdom  to 
God  the  Father.”  1 Cor.  15:24. 

Jesus  gave  first  place  in  His  preaching  to  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  We  are  told  that  it  requires  a conver- 
sion; a decision  to  embrace  the  demands  of  the 
Kingdom  in  order  to  be  His  disciple. 

The  apostles  in  their  turn  received  the  mandate  to 
preach  the  gospel  of  the  Kingdom.  “And  as  you  go 
proclaim  that  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at  hand.” 
Mt.  10:6. 

After  Pentecost  the  Kingdom  remains  as  the  central 
theme.  St.  Paul  put  it  this  way. 

“But  life  for  me  is  not  a thing  to  waste  words  on  pro- 
vided that  when  I finish  my  race,  I have  carried  out 
the  mission  the  Lord  Jesus  gave  me  — and  that  was  to 
bear  witness  to  the  Good  News  of  God’s  grace.  I now 
feel  sure  that  none  of  you  among  whom  I have  gone 
about  proclaiming  the  Kingdom  will  ever  see  my  face 
again.  And  so  here  and  now,  I swear  that  my  con- 


science is  clear  as  far  as  all  of  you  are  concerned,  for  I 
have  without  faltering  put  before  you  the  whole  of 
God’s  purpose.”  Acts  20:24-27. 

Vatican  II  teaches  that  “The  Church  receives  the  mis- 
sion of  establishing  among  all  peoples  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ  and  of  God.” 

You  and  I are  called  to  preach  and  build  up  the 
Kingdom  already  mysteriously  present  so  that  Jesus 
may  present  to  his  almighty  Father  “an  eternal  and 
universal  kingdom 
a kingdom  of  truth  and  life 
a kingdom  of  holiness  and  grace 
a kingdom  of  justice,  love  and  peace.” 

(Preface  of  Christ  the  King). 

Vatican  II  reminds  us  that  this  is  our  task  so  that  we 
“might  be  prepared  injustice  and  holiness  for  the  com- 
plete realization  of  God’s  Kingdom.” 

We  know  that  we  will  be  judged  by  our  commitment 
to  Kingdom  building.  The  gospel  for  the  feast  of  Christ  ) 
the  King  puts  it  very  directly. 

“When  the  Son  of  Man  comes  in  his  glory,  escorted  by 
all  the  angels,  then  he  will  take  his  seat  on  his  throne  of 
glory.  All  the  nations  will  be  assembled  before  him  and 
he  will  separate  men  one  from  another  as  the  shepherd 
separates  sheep  from  goats.  He  will  place  the  sheep  on 
his  right  hand  and  the  goats  on  his  left.  Then  the  King 
will  say  to  those  on  his  right  hand,  “Come,  you  whom 
my  Father  has  blessed,  take  for  your  heritage  the 
Kingdom  prepared  for  you  since  the  foundation  of  the 
world.  For  I was  hungry  and  you  gave  me  food;  I was 
thirsty  and  you  gave  me  drink;  I was  a stranger  and  you 
made  me  welcome;  naked  and  you  clothed  me,  sick  and 
you  visited  me,  in  prison  and  you  came  to  see  me.”  Then 
the  virtuous  will  say  to  him  in  reply,  “Lord,  when  did 
we  see  you  hungry  and  feed  you;  or  thirsty  and  give  you 
drink?  When  did  we  see  you  a stranger  and  make  you 
welcome;  naked  and  clothe  you;  sick  or  in  prison  and  go 
to  see  you?”  And  the  King  will  answer,  “I  tell  you 
solemnly,  in  so  far  as  you  did  this  to  one  of  the  least  of 
these  brothers  of  mine,  you  did  it  to  me.”  Mat.  25:31-40. 

I urge  you  to  reflect  on  the  scripture  texts  presented 
in  this  issue.  In  Newfoundland,  Pope  John  Paul  ex- 
pressed that,  “men  and  women  are  meant  to  contribute 
by  their  work  to  the  building  up  of  the  human  com- 
munity and  so  realize  their  full  stature  as  co-creators 
with  God  and  co-builders  of  his  Kingdom.” 
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‘APARTHEID  IS  A SIN” 

— — ■ 


Mansuet  D.  Biyase,  50,  is  the  first 
black  bishop  of  the  diocese  of 
E show e in  Zululand  (Natal),  South 
Africa.  Scarboro  Father  John 
Mclver  is  working  in  Eshowe,  help- 
ing to  create  credit  unions  and 
agriculture  co-operatives  among  the 
KwaZulu  people  Bishop  Biyase 
visited  Canada  recently  and  spoke 
with  Father  Jack  Lynch,  editor  of 
Scarboro  Missions. 

Scarboro  Missions:  Canadians 
have  heard  a great  deal  about  South 
Africa  and  about  apartheid.  I 
wonder  what  you  as  a bishop  in 
South  Africa  want  to  say  to  the 
church  in  Canada.  In  what  ways 
can  the  church  in  Canada  be  in 
solidarity  with  the  church  in  South 
Africa? 

Bishop  Biyase:  Well,  as  a Chris- 
tian and  a Catholic  one  has  abso- 
lutely no  doubt  that  apartheid  is  a 
sin.  It’s  un-Christian,  and  as  such 
should  not  be  allowed  to  take  root  in 
any  Christian  organization.  That  is 


why  I have  no  doubt,  especially  as  a 
Catholic  bishop,  that  one  is  com- 
pelled to  oppose  it  in  whatever  way 
and  in  whatever  atmosphere  it 
occurs  precisely  because  of  its  being 
radically  against  Christianity, 
against  love. 

Scarboro  Missions:  What  are  the 
effects  of  apartheid  for  you? 

Bishop  Biyase:  First  of  all  I would 
go  backho  its  invention,  if  I may  call 
it  that.  Its  basis  is  nothing  but 
religion,  and  it  is  the  religion  of  the 
Dutch  people  in  my  country,  a 
Calvinistic  religion.  It  emanates 
from  their  religion;  it  is  their 
religion  that  teaches  this  apar- 
theid. We  have  had  many  seminars 
with  many  of  their  more  enlight- 
ened ministers  who  many  times  are 
oppressed  and  say,  “Yes,  it  is  our 
church  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
whole  apartheid  system  in  South 
Africa.”  Its  roots  are  nothing  but 
the  Calvinistic  conception  of  pre- 
destination. The  Boers  (Dutch), 
when  they  came  into  our  country, 
they  had  one  idea  in  their  minds  — 
that  they  were  coming  to  redeem 
the  African  people  who  are  low 
down  and  are  good  for  nothing  — 
that  they  were  going  to  bring  light. 

But  in  the  course  of  it  all,  they 
have  created  a kind  of  line  of  demar- 
cation between  them  as  redeemers 
and  the  people  who  are  the  so-called 
redeemed.  And  in  order  to  preserve 
their  identity  against  the  majority 
of  the  people,  which  is  black,  they 
have  found  it  necessary  to  maintain 
the  apartheid  rule,  that 
demarcation. 

The  effects  of  it  are  that  though 
the  people  of  South  Africa  meet 
each  other  in  their  day-to-day  lives, 


you  would  be  surprised  to  find  that 
they  absolutely  do  not  know  each 
other,  because  apartheid  does  not 
only  end  up  with  a kind  of  staying- 
together  of  their  own  kind,  it  goes 
further.  Culture  is  cut  up  into  parts. 
There  is  a black  people’s  part.  There 
is  a white  people’s  part.  And  in  fact 
the  one  part  is  not  allowed  strictly 
speaking  to  stay  in  the  other 
people’s  part. 

As  a consequence  black  people 
working  in  the  town  commute  each 
day  to  their  home  places  from  12  to 
50  miles  away.  For  this  reason, 
many  of  the  whites  do  not  know  the 
lives  of  the  black  people.  You  might 
know  it  better  in  Canada.  You 
would  be  surprised  that  many  of  the 
white  people  do  not  know  how  the 
Africans  live  and  how  they  suffer. 
Because  of  the  system,  the  separa- 
tion, they  are  not  given  chances  to 
see  how  the  other  part  lives. 

Scarboro  Missions:  Does  the 
Catholic  church  take  part  in  that 
sin? 

Bishop  Biyase:  Apartheid  as  a sys- 
tem, that  apartness,  has  his- 
torically affected  the  Catholic 
church,  the  Christian  church.  It 
was  nothing  to  have  two  churches  in 
the  same  place,  one  for  the  whites 
and  one  for  the  blacks  as  late  as  the 
1940s.  This  does  not  exist  any  more. 
The  church  is  coming  to  realize  we 
have  to  change  our  ways.  But  the 
church  at  one  juncture  did  co- 
operate. 

Scarboro  Missions:  How  does  the 
church  in  South  Africa  see  itself  in 
this  role  of  struggle  for  the  full 
realization  of  people’s  rights,  in  par- 
ticular those  who  are  most  affected 
by  apartheid? 
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Bishop  Biyase:  The  church  is  com- 
ing out  against  apartheid  and 
against  the  system  of  government 
precisely  because  the  church  as  the 
bearer  of  the  message  of  Christ 
finds  itself  in  the  midst  of  apartheid 
and  bound  to  oppose  it. 

Scarboro  Missions:  What  kind  of 
pastoral  work  helps  people  become 
aware  that  apartheid  is  a sin? 

Bishop  Biyase:  I take  the  question 
this  way.  I myself  am  one  of  the 
underdogs.  There  was  a time  when 
the  church  worked  with  the  system. 
Later,  the  church  started  to  pro- 
mote vocations  and  then  to  give  the 
highest  positions  of  authority  to 
local  people. 

For  example,  where  I live  is  a 
white  town,  Eshowe.  I took  over  this 
position  from  a white  bishop,  and 
the  bishop’s  residence  is  in  town.  As 
I said  before,  there  is  usually 
another  area,  miles  away,  for  the 
blacks.  In  every  town  in  South 
Africa  there  are  whites  here,  blacks 
there,  Indians  there  and  coloured 
(mixed  race)  there.  And  as  a black  I 
should  live  in  the  black  township. 
But  I don’t.  I live  in  the  town.  The 
authorities  know,  but  the  only  way 
of  removing  me  is  to  send  the  police 
to  chase  me  out.  But  they  can’t  go 
that  far. 

The  Anglicans  also  have  their 
cathedral  in  Eshowe,  and  their 
bishop’s  house  used  to  be  in  town. 
The  Anglicans  got  a black  bishop 
before  the  Catholics,  but  the 
mistake  they  made  was  asking  for 
permission  for  this  black  bishop  to 
reside  in  the  bishop’s  house.  And  of 
course  that  gave  the  government  a 
chance  to  say  no.  As  it  is  now,  the 
Anglican  bishop  does  not  live  in 
Eshowe  town.  He  lives  outside. 
They  had  to  build  a new  house  for 
the  bishop. 

When  I was  appointed,  I said  to 
myself,  “I’m  not  going  to  give  them 
a chance  to  say  no.  I know  the 
answer  already.”  I simply  went  to 
my  house  and  stayed.  I may  be  an 
embarrassment,  I don’t  know,  but  I 
am  staying  there  and  they  have 
done  nothing.  I am  nine  years  a 


bishop  now  and  still  residing  in  this 
house. 

Scarboro  Missions:  Is  there  a lot 
of  hostility  from  the  white  people  in 
the  town,  in  the  diocese,  toward 
you? 

Bishop  Biyase:  Well,  my  white 
Catholics  . . . The  church  is  there.  It 
does  not  discriminate.  I minister  to 
all  the  Catholics.  One 
is  aware  of  course,  that  among 
Catholics  there  are  different  opin- 
ions. There  are  conservatives  and 
liberals.  I’m  sure  that  the  conser- 
vatives would  rather  keep  quiet 
even  if  they  do  not  like  to  be 
ministered  to  by  me.  They  still  want 
to  be  Catholics.  Anyway,  I minister 
to  all. 

Another  way  the  church  is  trying 
to  show  that  the  system  is  not  right 
is  with  the  schools.  We  have  our 
Catholic  church  schools,  and  we  are 
among  all  colours.  Formerly,  we  had 
segregated  schools.  This  is  why  I 
said  we  had  been  going  together 
with  the  system  of  apartheid. 


From  1976,  the  bishops  decided 
we  would  integrate  our  schools.  We 
no  longer  have  schools  for  a certain 
colour.  You  can  imagine  that  the 
most  looked  for  target  is  the  highest 
education,  what  used  to  be  the 
education  for  whites.  Education  in 
South  Africa  is  graded  with  the 
highest  for  whites  and  the  worst  for 
blacks.  This  is  done  purposely. 

But  now  in  the  Catholic  schools 
we  have  blacks,  coloureds  and 
Indians  going  to  what  used  to  be  the 
white  schools  for  better  education. 
We  have  one  in  Eshowe.  This  was  a 
clear  sign  all  over  the  country  of 
what  the  church  is  doing  to 
demonstrate  the  evil  of  the  system. 

Scarboro  Missions:  We  hear  much 
from  your  government  about 
reform,  participation  in  the  govern- 
ment by  Indians  and  coloureds,  and 
homelands  for  the  blacks.  What  do 
the  so-called  reforms  mean? 

Bishop  Biyase:  I think  that  this  is 
a new  creation  of  the  government  in 
order  to  deceive  the  outside  world, 
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They  will  be  bound  to  go  back  in  to 
South  Africa  for  work  because  they 
are  unviable  in  their  homelands. 
Those  places  have  been  nicely 
chosen.  They  are  the  worst  in  the 
country.  The  blacks  have  been 
thrown  into  stony  places  where 
even  if  they  were  to  try  farming 
they  couldn’t  succeed. 

Scarboro  Missions:  Does  your 
diocese  include  part  of  a homeland? 

Bishop  Biyase:  Yes,  KwaZulu. 
There  are  nine  homelands  in  all, 
four  of  which  have  been  made  inde- 
pendent by  South  Africa  (but  are 
not  recognized  by  any  other  coun- 
try.) Again,  let  us  be  very  clear.  In 
order  to  accommodate  any  white, 
these  homelands  have  been  made  to 
be  just  pockets  where  there  are 
blacks.  My  homeland,  KwaZulu,  is 
composed  of  I think  24  different 
parts,  scattered,  and  in  between 
there  are  white  farmers  who  are  not 
to  be  disturbed.  So  it’s  not  what  you 
would  call  a mass  country  like 
Canada.  Just  where  there  are 
blacks,  that’s  KwaZulu.  Whatever 
consolidation  they  try  to  do  remains 
in  question  because  there  are  white 
towns  in  between  which  are  not 
touched.  For  instance,  Eshowe. 
Eshowe  is  right  between  parts  of 
KwaZulu.  It’s  just  a small  pocket, 
Eshowe,  with  a few  white  farmers 
around.  And  that  is  South  Africa. 
So  it’s  just  scattered  nonsense. 
Besides,  the  21  million  blacks  get 
just  13  per  cent  of  the  land  and  the 
4.5  million  whites  get  the  rest. 

Scarboro  Missions:  How  is  this 
linked  to  the  removals  policy?  I 
understand  some  three  million 
people  have  already  been  moved 
and  another  two  million  will  be 
moved. 

Bishop  Biyase:  One  of  the  great 
evils  of  apartheid  and  especially  of 
this  new  policy  now  is  the  removals. 
People  are  being  uprooted  from 
their  places  of  origin  for  the  sake  of 
consolidating  a homeland  or  a cer- 
tain part.  And  driven  over  to  a new 
part.  We  have  such  parts.  In  my 
diocese,  we  call  them  dumping 
places,  where  Africans  are  being 


to  make  the  outside  world  think, 
“Ah,  South  Africa  is  changing.”  But 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  are 
African  and  they  are  excluded. 

It  is  a pity  that  some  of  our  good 
friends,  with  whom  we  have  been 
suffering  all  along,  the  coloureds 
and  the  Indians,  are  accepting  this 
new  constitution.  One  can  under- 
stand it.  They  are  being  given  a 
cake  and  they  cannot  say  no, 
although  they  themselves  are  divid- 
ed. There  are  many  who  have  said 
they  are  not  joining.  But  as  long  as 
the  government  has  just  a few  who 
are  going  along,  they  will  take  the 
few  and  tell  the  world  we  are 
integrated. 

I know  many  coloured  people  who 
say  they  are  absolutely  not  going  to 
join.  “We  are  going  to  remain  with 
the  black  people.  After  all,  they  are 
our  relatives.”  Many  have  said, 
“Our  grandmothers  are  black.”  We 
feel  it  is  a pity  things  are  going  this 
way,  but  one  aspect  that  should  not 
be  forgotten  is  that  up  there  in 


Parliament  there  is  still  going  to  be 
an  apartheid.  There  is  going  to  be 
apartheid  at  the  top  of  the  tree.  The 
coloureds  and  Indians  are  going  to 
be  raised  up,  but  they  won’t  really 
be  equal  with  the  whites.  The  con- 
stitution is  created  in  such  a way 
that  they  have  a word  as  far  as  their 
matters  go,  but  when  it  comes  to 
final  decisions  there  is  a chamber 
which  is  white  and  carries  the 
weight. 

When  the  government  is  asked 
what  will  happen  to  the  blacks,  now 
the  government  shows  a clear  deter- 
mination not  to  accept  the  blacks  in 
government  because  they  say  they 
have  created  homelands.  The 
blacks  can  rule  themselves  in  those 
homelands,  and  yet  those  home- 
lands are  unviable. 

In  other  words,  the  blacks  will  be 
nothing  else  but  a kind  of  slaves. 
They  cannot  go  about  where  they 
want.  They  cannot  refuse  to  go  back 
into  South  Africa  even  if  their 
homeland  is  declared  independent. 


Coal-miners  in  Natal  say  pushing  with  the  head  is  dangerous  but  easier. 

(Photo:  WCC) 
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Preparing  cooking  and  heating  braziers  at  dusk  in  Soweto,  an  area  near. Johannesburg  reserved 
for  blacks.  ( Photo:  WCC) 


dumped  — literally  — and  left  there 
without  anything  to  help  them- 
selves. They  are  removed  from  their 
own  places  where  they  grew  up  and 
had  fields  and  cattle  and  everything 
and  all  of  a sudden  these  people  are 
told  to  sell  off  everything  and  move 
to  a new  place.  And  in  this  new 
place  you  are  not  supposed  to  come 
along  with  living  property  and  all 
that,  just  your  own  things,  what  you 
wear.  They  are  deported  by  lorries, 
and  in  quite  a number  of  instances 
under  pressure  and  with  a gun  at 
their  back  held  by  police.  One  result 
is  that  some  of  the  people  who  have 
resisted  this  have  lost  their  lives, 
shot  by  the  police.  This  is  South 
Africa.  The  life  of  a black  man  is 
nothing. 

Scarboro  Missions:  Why  is  the 
government  moving  people? 

Bishop  Biyase:  Their  aim  is  to 
bring  them  back  to  their  places  of 
origin,  to  the  homelands,  even 
though  they  weren’t  born  there. 
And  the  people  are  not  only  being 
taken  from  the  townships  but  even 


outside  in  the  reserves.  I have 
instances  of  cases  where  people  liv- 
ing a good  life  and  making  progress 
in  farming  — which  means  their 
area  was  a good  farming  area  — so 
the  people  have  to  be  removed  to  ac- 
commodate the  whites.  The  whites 
take  that  fertile  place  and  the 
blacks  are  thrown  into  the  stony 
homelands. 

The  government  doesn’t  talk  any 
more  of  21  million  blacks.  They  talk 
of  five  million  Zulus  and  so  on.  They 
talk  of  South  Africa  being  a combi- 
nation of  different  nations,  whereas 
we  consider  ourselves  one.  They 
have  applied  in  a kind  of  systematic 
way  a policy  of  divide  and  conquer. 
They  have  succeeded  in  dividing  us 
and  the  homelands  are  a result  of 
this.  On  the  other  hand,  they  see 
themselves  as  whites  — as  if  we  do 
not  know  that  among  the  whites 
there  are  Germans,  French, 
Spanish,  English  and  Dutch.  They 
will  not  be  divided,  but  the  Zulus 
and  the  Xhosas  will.  Therefore,  the 
whites  are  not  ruling  over  a major- 


ity; the  blacks  are  seen  by  the 
whites  as  many  minorities  and  the 
government  wants  them  to  rule 
themselves  in  their  own  places 
because  of  the  need  to  preserve 
their  own  culture  and  their  ways  of 
life.  As  if  the  German  culture  and 
the  English  culture  and  the  Dutch 
culture  are  one  and  the  same. 

Scarboro  Missions:  How  do  people 
become  aware  of  the  need  to  break 
out  of  this;  that  this  is  not  the 
Gospel;  that  Jesus  came  to  identify 
himself  with  the  poor?  The  poor 
where  I worked  in  Peru  identified 
themselves  with  the  shepherds  in 
the  Christmas  stories.  They  had  to 
accept  one  of  their  own  as  the 
Messiah,  not  a great  and  powerful 
person.  It  must  be  very  difficult  to 
preach  that  liberating  message  in 
South  Africa. 

Bishop  Biyase:  Exactly,  Father. 
That  is  why  the  church  has  found 
herself  rather  divided.  Many  of  the 
whites  will  not  agree  with  what  the 
leaders  of  the  church,  the  priests 
and  the  bishops,  are  preaching. 
Many  of  our  Catholic  whites,  and  I 
guess  it’s  the  same  with  the  other 
churches,  say,  “The  church  has 
deserted  us,  the  church  has  iden- 
tified itself  with  the  poor.  We  are 
nothing  anymore.”  The  leaders  of 
the  church  are  no  longer  easy-going 
with  the  members  of  the  church, 
particularly  the  richer  members  of 
the  church.  And,  unfortunately,  in 
South  Africa  by  your  colour  you  are 
bound  to  be  rich,  because  if  you  are 
white  you  have  all  the  chances  of 
being  rich. 

We  have  some  pockets  of  support 
among  the  whites  but  they  are  not 
very  strong.  There  are  also  pockets 
of  whites  who  have  really  come  out 
against  the  bishops,  and  they  have 
access  to  mass  media,  including 
television,  and  they  are  aided  by  the 
government  to  talk  against  the 
Catholic  bishops.  For  instance, 
there  is  a Catholic  Defense  League. 
They  are  a group  which  is  directly 
against  whatever  the  bishops  say, 
especially  when  it  concerns  social 
matters. 
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Then  he  said  to  his  host,  ‘ 
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Now  if  that  is  how  God  clothes  the 
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by:  Frank  Hegel,  SFM 


They  came  from  the  Christian  com- 
munities of  the  pueblos  jovenes  of 
Chiclayo,  Monsefu,  Reque,  Cuidad 
Eten,  Zana,  Cayalti,  and  even  the 
diocese  of  Cajamarca.  They  came 
representing  various  Catholic  stu- 
dent and  labor  organizations.  They 
came,  over  500  strong,  in  an  out- 
pouring of  affection,  friendship, 
gratitude;  as  an  expression  of  unity, 
hope,  solidarity. 

They  had  come  to  Patapo  to  join 
the  Christian  community  there  in 
the  solemn  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist  on  the  occasion  of  the 
departure  of  Father  Pedro  Vasquez. 

They  had  come,  as  Pedro  himself 
^ said  at  the  end  of  the  celebration,  to 
testify  that  they  were  the  people  of 
God,  united,  moving  forward,  tak- 
ing responsibility  for  their  own 
historical  project. 

Pedro’s  transfer  from  Patapo  was 
sudden  and  a shock  to  all  present.  It 
was  normal,  then,  that  the  celebra- 
tion would  be  overflowing  with 
emotion. 

Ten-year-old  Alex  gave  us  the 
reason  for  the  suddenness  of  the 
move.  Taking  the  microphone,  he 
barely  managed  to  say  four  words 
before  breaking  into  tears.  I could 
see  his  tears  mirrored  in  the  tears  of 
us  listening. 

“Father,”  he  began  to  read  in  a 
broken  voice  coming  directly  from 
the  heart,  “in  the  name  of  the 
children  of  Patapo  who  have  been 
your  students  during  our  entire 
preparation  for  receiving  our  first 
communion,  I want  to  say  goodbye 
because  you  have  to  leave  for 
another  pueblo.  You  have  to  leave 
because  merciless  men  of  this 
pueblo  have  slandered  you  in  front 
of  our  bishop.  We,  the  children  who 


soon  will  be  youth,  are  seeing  how 
injustice  imposes  itself  over  justice 
as  a lie  to  the  truth.  How  is  it  pos- 
sible that  there  should  be  so  much 
evil  when  that  which  we  children 
want  is  a more  just  world;  where 
there  will  be  homes  in  which  we 
find  ourselves  without  fear  of  not 
finding  something  to  eat;  where  all 
our  friends  might  have  a happy 
home. 

“I  only  ask  of  God  our  Father  that 
He  might  continue  to  enlighten 
your  mind  and  that  you  might  con- 
tinue to  follow  the  road  of  humility 
and  that  you  continue  to  place  your 
friendship  in  the  children.  Father, 
we  will  remain  very  sad  at  your 
leaving,  but  happy  too,  because  in 
the  pueblo  where  you  will  work  you 


will  make  the  poor  children  happy. 
Father,  a kiss  and  a hug  to  those 
children  who  sometimes  lack  bread. 
May  the  world  belong  to  the  poor, 
just  as  you  preach.  Until  real  soon, 
Father.” 

PATAPO: 

SUGAR  CO-OPERATIVE 

The  sugar  co-op  of  Patapo  lies  45 
minutes  inland  from  Chiclayo  on  a 
paved  road  not  always  in  such  good 
repair.  It  is  one  of  the  co-operatives 
formed  during  the  late  1960s  and 
early  1970s  when  the  government 
bought  huge,  privately-owned 
tracts  of  land  from  their  owners  and 
turned  them  over  to  the  workers. 

Relations  between  the  4,500 
workers  at  Patapo  and  the  co-op 


Father  Pedro  was  the  main  celebrant. 
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administration  have  often  been 
tense,  especially  since  the  workers 
have  discovered  a collective 
strength  through  their  union.  Ten- 
sions have  also  been  heightened 
due  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
workers  follow  a different  political 
line  than  those  in  administration. 

The  administration  does  not  want 
anyone  challenging  their  manipu- 
lation of  the  co-op  and  as  the 
workers  begin  to  insist  more  on 
justice,  the  number  of  flash-points 
increases. 

MONTHS  OF  CRISIS 

A number  of  severe  crises  be- 
tween the  two  groups  emerged  dur- 
ing the  destructive  rains  which  hit 
the  northern  coastal  desert  of  Peru 
in  the  summer  of  1983.  Problems 
reached  a peak  in  June.  The  admin- 
istration hadn’t  paid  the  workers 
for  months;  families  found  them- 
selves without  anything  to  eat.  A 
protest  was  begun  by  women  who 
organized  themselves,  demanding 
payment  for  their  husbands’ 
salaries. 

Shortly  after,  the  workers  joined 
their  wives  in  protest,  but  these 
efforts  proved  fruitless.  The  admin- 
istration not  only  refused  dialogue, 
they  also  terminated  food  relief, 
medical  attention  and  other  social 
services  to  those  involved  in  the 
protest. 

In  July  a public  assembly  of  the 
workers  was  called  in  Patapo.  The 
administration  was  severely 
criticized  and  by  popular  vote  a new 
administration  was  elected.  But  the 
old  administration  appealed  to 
INCOOP,  the  national  umbrella 
organization  of  co-ops  in  Peru, 
claiming  the  election  of  the  new 
administration  was  not  according 
to  law  and  should  not  be  recognized. 
INCOOP  accepted  the  appeal.  The 
new  administration  was  not  recog- 
nized and  the  old  directors  were 
reinstated. 

Reprisals  were  immediate.  On 
Aug.  5,  14  key  members  of  the 


workers’  union  were  fired.  They 
now  made  their  own  repeated 
appeals,  not  only  to  INCOOP,  but  to 
the  prefect  of  the  department  and  to 
the  National  Sugar  Workers’  Union 
of  Peru  (FETAP)  to  intervene  in  the 
situation  in  an  attempt  to  resolve 
the  dispute. 

Throughout  August,  September 
and  October  repeated  workers’ 
assemblies  were  held  attempting  to 
bridge  the  impasse  which  had 
developed.  At  the  same  time  the 
administration  began  a campaign 
of  fear  and  terror,  threatening  to 
suspend  or  fire  any  worker  who 
sympathized  in  any  way  with  those 
fired  in  August.  Withdrawing 
bonuses  and  social  services  were 
other  weapons  of  intimidation. 

The  fear  campaign  added  to  divi- 
sions which  already  existed  along 
political  lines  by  pitting  husband 
against  wife,  youth  against  parent, 
friend  against  friend  as  arguments 
to  support  or  not  support  those  fired 
arose.  In  addition,  those  fired 
warned  they  would  begin  an  indefi- 
nite hunger  strike  if  the  issue  was 
not  solved. 

HUNGER  STRIKE 

On  Tuesday  evening,  Nov.  14, 
Father  Pedro  celebrated  the  usual  7 
p.m.  Mass  in  the  Church  of  Nuestra 
Senora  Del  Carmen  at  Patapo. 
Immediately  after  the  Mass  was 
over  he  left  the  sanctuary  to  prepare 
for  a meeting.  At  this  moment  nine 
hunger  strikers  entered  and  took 
possession  of  the  church,  closing 
and  sealing  all  the  doors  so  that  not 
even  Father  Pedro  could  enter. 

Pedro  knew  what  his  own 
response  to  the  hunger  strike  would 
be,  if  and  when  it  came,  but  was 
unsure  of  the  response  of  the  Chris- 
tian community.  The  actions  of  that 
evening  were  discussed  with  the 
women  who  threw  their  support  be- 
hind the  strike.  From  this  moment 
on,  the  Christian  community  co- 
ordinated their  support  with  that  of 
the  union. 


Pedro’s  work  was  nothing  less  than  true 
Christian  commitment  to  a place  and  a people. 


After  24  hours  the  hunger 
strikers  unsealed  one  door  of  the 
church  to  allow  a few  supporters  in. 
The  latter  formed  committees 
which  rotated  in  caring  for  the 
strikers— bringing  them  water, 
admitting  visitors,  later  helping 
them  to  the  washroom  and  co-ordi- 
nating medical  treatment  with  a 
doctor  from  Chiclayo. 

They  also  invited  Father  Pedro  in 
at  this  time  to  lead  them  in  the  first 
of  what  would  be  daily  biblical 
reflections.  They  had  selected 
Matthew  10:16ff. 

As  the  days  went  by,  more  and 
more  support  for  the  strikers  arose 
from  the  pueblo.  One  by  one  other 
hunger  strikers  began  to  join  the 
original  group  until  in  the  end  16 
could  be  counted  as  participants. 

On  Nov.  20,  a group  of  women, 
organized  by  the  wife  of  one  of  the 
strikers,  courageously  moved  on 
their  own  initiative  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  co-op  service  centre. 

Their  motives  were  simple.  They 
wanted  to  protect  the  machinery 
and  vehicles  inside  from  any  form  of 
sabotage  that  could  later  be  blamed 
on  the  hunger  strikers.  Also,  they 
wanted  to  prevent  the  vehicles  from 
leaving.  This  would  bring  the  co-op 
to  a standstill  and  also  prevent  the 
administration  from  using  co-op 
trucks  to  transport  police  to  the 
co-op. 

Their  action,  of  course,  forced  a 
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general  strike,  as  nothing  could  be 
done  without  the  machinery.  Mean- 
while visitors  from  neighbouring 
Christian  communities,  the  press, 
other  sugar  co-ops  and  the  Vicar- 
General  of  the  diocese  helped  to 
inform  the  public  of  the  state  of 
affairs  in  Patapo  and  the  issues 
involved. 

When  the  hunger  strike  entered 
its  10th  day,  FETAP  decided  to  con- 
vene an  extraordinary  assembly  to 
deal  with  the  Patapo  situation. 
They  met  Nov.  26  and  determined 
that  the  Aug.  5 firings  had  been 
unjust,  vindictive  and  without  due 
process.  Further,  they  decided  that 
if  the  administration  did  not 
reinstate  these  14  people,  extreme 
measures  would  be  taken,  includ- 
ing a national  strike. 

They  took  their  resolutions  to 
INCOOP  in  Lima  which  sent  a 
letter  to  Patapo  suggesting  rein- 
statement. As  a result,  the  adminis- 
tration conceded  to  take  the  men 
back.  Thus,  at  6 p.m.  Nov.  26  the 
hunger  strike  was  lifted  and  the 
men  emerged  from  the  church 
triumphant.  Their  last  action  was 
to  ask  Father  Pedro  to  lead  them  in 
a reflection  on  Ezekiel  37 : 1-14. 

PEDRO’S  FATE 

Even  as  the  strikers  emerged  vic- 
torious, the  administration  was 
already  preparing  its  presentation 
to  the  local  bishop  who  was  in  Rome 
attending  meetings  at  the  time. 
They  had  decided  Pedro  had  to  go. 
He  was  always  supporting  and 
encouraging  the  workers.  On  his 
return  to  the  diocese  in  early 
December,  the  bishop  acted  quickly. 

What  did  Pedro  do?  Romolo 
Asanza,  secretary-general  of 
FETAP,  summed  up  his  work  at  the 
end  of  our  shared  Eucharist: 
“Pedro’s  work  consisted  in  always 
being  close  to  the  people  he  served. 
He’s  done  so  much  it  can’t  all  be 
told.  We  want  to  give  a public 
acknowledgment  of  his  work  on 
behalf  of  the  poor.  We  will  continue 


in  your  example  of  building  social 
justice  and  especially  justice  for  the 
workers.” 

Following  Jn.  17:18,  Pedro  offered 
himself  in  sacrifice  for  the  workers 
of  Patapo.  Pedro’s  work  was  nothing 
less  than  true  Christian  commit- 
ment to  a place  and  a people.  For 
this,  as  Alex  expressed  it,  “merci- 
less men  of  this  pueblo  have 
slandered  you  in  front  of  our 
bishop.”  For  this,  he  was 
transferred. 

PILGRIMAGE 
TO  EUCHARISTIC 
ENCOUNTER 

In  thanksgiving  for  Father 
Pedro’s  dedicated  service,  the  Chris- 
tian community  of  Patapo  invited 
their  neighbouring  communities  to 
join  them  in  a farewell  Eucharist.  It 
was  a true  pilgrimage,  a sacred 
journey,  one  of  the  most  significant 
gatherings  of  the  church  in  the 
diocese  of  Chiclayo  in  years. 

They  came  not  only  to  support 
and  thank  Pedro  but  to  participate 
in  a eucharistic  encounter,  a place 
of  greater  conversion,  commitment, 
forgiveness,  hope,  solidarity. 

For  more  than  two  hours  they 
stood  first  in  the  heat  of  the  late 
afternoon  sun  and  later  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night  to  listen  to 
messages  of  faith,  love  and  hope. 
Not  everyone  could  speak,  but  a 
number  of  placards,  all  made  and 
held  by  children,  spoke  with  silent 
words  the  sentiments  carried  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  Some  of  them 
read: 

“Padre  Pedro,  don’t  feel  sad.  You 
have  left  good  seed.” 

“Padre  Pedro,  you  will  always  be 
with  us  because  you  taught  us  to  see 
the  light  of  the  true  gospel.  We  will 
follow  your  example.” 

“Padre  Pedro,  although  you  might 
be  absent,  in  the  poor  you  will 
always  be  present.” 

“Padre  Pedro,  we  will  follow  the 
example  you  have  planted  in  the 
pueblo.  ” 


The  final  words  of  the  farewell 
Mass  were  reserved  for  Pedro. 
Leave-taking  on  any  occasion  is  dif- 
ficult, but  even  more  so  when  one  is 
leaving  one’s  home  town.  All  Pedro’s 
family  had  been  born  in  Patapo  and 
some  members  of  his  family  were 
buried  there.  He’d  given  almost  10 
of  his  13  years  as  a priest  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  pueblo. 


" That  which  we  children  want  is  a more  just 
world.” 


Then,  after  publicly  begging  for 
forgiveness  for  any  indiscretions  or 
wrongdoing  during  his  time  of  ser- 
vice, he  expressed  his  one  regret.  “If 
I have  one  sadness  it  is  that  I am 
leaving  my  mother  here  in  the 
cemetery.  She  taught  me  from  an 
early  age  the  meaning  and  impor- 
tance of  justice  and  commitment. 
Look  after  her  well.” 

In  the  absolute  silence  that 
followed  my  eyes  wandered  to  the 
scripture  quote  hanging  in  large 
letters  above  the  altar:  “Blessed  are 
you  when  people  revile  you  and 
persecute  you  and  utter  all  kinds  of 
evil  against  you  falsely  on  my 
account.  Rejoice  and  be  glad,  for 
your  reward  is  great  in  heaven,  for 
so  were  persecuted  the  prophets 
who  were  before  you.”  And,  praying 
in  oneness  with  the  silence,  I asked 
for  the  gifts  of  commitment,  soli- 
darity, strength  in  the  midst  of 
adversity  and  deeper  identity  with 
the  poor— those  same  gifts  Pedro 
had  been  living  and  continues  to 
live. 


The  returning  missionary  is  quickly  frustrated  as  he 
discovers  that  few  people  understand  him  and  even 
fewer  give  a darn.  At  times,  the  turmoil  in  his  gut  born 
of  Third  World  poverty,  political  oppression  and 
violence  is  untranslatable  in  this  “high  tech”  society. 
The  flight  from  involvement  is  covered  up  with 
demands  for  proof,  irrefutable  proof  of  First  World  con- 
nections and  causes. 

In  Thornhill,  Ontario,  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Toronto, 
I started  to  give  a helping  hand  in  the  Good  Shepherd 
parish.  Fr.  Ben  Jobin  made  me  most  welcome  and 
encouraged  me  to  found  a mission  group  in  the  parish. 
What’s  a mission  group?  Another  Toronto  priest,  in  my 
search  for  a model,  told  me  “not  to  mention  social 
justice  or  you’ll  be  lucky  to  get  two  people  in  the  group.” 
Our  first  meeting  with  about  24  present  was  fascin- 
ating with  the  great  divergencies  as  to  our  concept  of 
mission.  Vocalized  were  social  justice  issues,  the  great 
desire  to  do  something,  the  idea  that  mission  for  us  is 
the  raising  and  sending  of  money  to  Fr.  Joe  Missionary 
to  help  the  poor.  While  most  of  us  are  aware  that  mis- 
sion is  more  than  money  (the  missionary  does  need 
financial  support)  there  is  a reaction  when  mission  is 
expressed  in  terms  of  relationships.  What  is  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  First  World  and  the  Third  World? 
The  thought  that  we  might  be  responsible  for  what  is 
happening  in  El  Salvador  is  terribly  frightening. 
“What  can  we  do?”  “Hey,  I’m  too  busy  with  my  work 
and  raising  a family  to  worry  about  El  Salvador!” 

The  discussion  was  lively.  We  showed  some  slides. 
Inevitably  there  was  the  slide  of  a poor  mother  nursing 
her  starving  baby.  The  pornography  of  the  Third  World 
was  plucking  the  strings  of  our  hearts.  The  number  of 
our  group  diminished  as  the  magnitude  of  global 
injustice  and  the  difficulty  of  our  participation  grew. 
Would  the  mission  group  fold  even  before  we  knew  what 
we  were  about?  One  thing  was  becoming  clearer:  before 


we  asked  people  to  send  money,  before  we  ourselves 
raised  our  banners  and  marched,  before  we  did  any- 
thing we  had  to  get  a handle  on  the  meaning  of  Third 
World  and  the  relationship  of  that  world  with  us 
Canadians. 

We  picked  a small  country,  hot  off  the  press,  El 
Salvador.  What  was  its  history?  Who  are  its  people? 
How  do  they  express  their  faith?  What  are  their 
political  and  economic  structures?  Who  invests  in 
El  Salvador  and  what  do  they  exchange  for  foreign 
capital?  Why  the  continued  reign  of  death?  What  is 
Canada’s  and  the  United  States’  foreign  policy? 

Our  mission  group  or  study  group,  or  whatever  group, 
is  now  a committed  ten.  We  are  one  year  old  and  in  the 
last  phase  of  our  study  presentations.  Do  we  have  all 
the  answers  now?  No!  We  have  a lot  more  questions 
based  on  a feeling  for  the  situation  which  we  didn’t 
have  before.  I suspect  these  ten  share  my  frustration  as 
they  try  to  communicate  this  new  understanding  to 
others.  The  future  is  wide  open  and  yet  there  persists 
that  feeling  of  being  adrift  without  a compass. 

I guess  you  might  say  that  I’m  more  frustrated,  and 
confused  as  well.  Down  and  out  I’m  not,  because 
somehow,  somewhere,  comes  that  feeling  again  that  if 
we  do  not  try  to  understand  each  other,  we  can  never 
touch  each  other,  and  unless  we  can  hold  hands  inter- 
nationally in  these  issues  of  life,  poverty,  misery, 
armaments,  oppression,  we  will  never  know  the  peace 
of  God’s  Kingdom.  I think  that  this  Mission  Group  is 
starting  to  understand. 


Remember.  . . 


YOU  CAN  HELP  US 


* By  letting  us  know  in  advance  of  a 
change  in  your  address. 


Scarboro  Missions, 
2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarborough, 
Ontario. 

M1M  1M4 


* By  giving  a gift  subscription  of  Scarboro 
Missions  to  a friend.  The  rate  is  $5  per 
year. 

* By  renewing  your  subscription  to  Scar- 
boro Missions. 


To  do  any  of  the  above  please  fill  out  the 
coupon  and  send  it  to  us.  Your  name  and 
present  address  will  be  on  the  other  side. 

j | Gift  Subscription  Q Renewal 
□ Change  of  Address  □ Donation 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY/TOWN PROV./CODE 


Fr.  Roger  Brennan,  S.F.M., 
c/o  Scarboro  Missions, 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarboro,  Ont.  M1M  1M4 
I am  considering  a mission  commitment  and 
would  like  more  information  about: 

Priesthood  Q Missionary 
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On  Thanksgiving  weekend  the 
following  renewed  their  com- 
mitment to  the  Lord’s  mandate 
and  specifically  to  the  work  of 
Scarboro;  Rosina  Bisci,  Nancy 
Friday,  Mark  Hathaway,  Louise 
Malnachuk  and  Ron  MacDonnell. 

In  their  own  words,  they  stated: 
"These  past  three  years  have  been 
for  us  a time  of  discernment,  years 
of  paradox  and  mystery:  of  strug- 
gle and  growth,  of  frustration  and 
encouragement,  of  anger  and  re- 
conciliation, of  inadequacy  and 
humility,  of  loneliness  and  friend- 
ship, of  pain  and  joy.  The  hope  that 
sustained  us  throughout  these 


Nancy  Friday,  Louise  Malnachuk,  Mark  Hathaway  and  Rosina  Bisci. 


years  is  rooted  in  our  faith  and  en- 
ables us  to  love  more  deeply.  Out  of 
this  love  we  freely  give  our  obedi- 
ence to  the  Superior  General  ac- 
cording to  the  Society’s  Constitu- 
tion. 

We  acknowledge  those  whose 
inspirations  started  us  upon  this 
road;  those  who  have  walked  with 
us  upon  this  journey:  the  forma- 


tion teams,  the  General  Councils, 
the  Society  membership,  the  en- 
tire Staff  employed  at  Headquar- 
ters, our  families,  our  friends,  the 
people  to  whom  we  are  sent,  and 
the  Benefactors  whose  generosity 
and  support  make  all  this  possible. 

We  ask  you  to  pray  with  and  for 
us  as  we  continue  on  this  journey.” 
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Fr.  Ken  MacAulay 


Fr.  Clair  Yaeck 


Fr.  Terry  O’Sullivan 


This  is  one  of  the  thoughts  expressed  in  the  second  Christmas  preface. 

What  it  tells  us  is:  how  do  we  know  God  loves  us?  We  know  God  loves  us 
because  he  sent  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  to  show  us  what  God’s  love  is  really 
like.  And  because  we  have  the  gift  of  faith,  we  are  able  to  recognize  that 
Chirst  is  God’s  love  in  action  in  the  world.  And  therefore  when  we  relive  the 
birth  of  Christ  at  Christmas  we  are  filled  with  joy  in  a special  way. 

This  past  September  Canadians  experienced  a joy  like  the  joy  this 
Christmas  preface  speaks  about.  The  Pope  is  not  God.  The  Pope  is  not 
Christ.  And  yet  somehow  he  certainly  is  like  Christ.  People  were  overcome 
with  emotion  when  they  were  near  him.  We  could  see  the  impact  he  had  on 
the  faces  and  in  the  voices  of  the  TV  announcers  who  have  no  particular 
religious  belief. 

We  can’t  always  have  the  Pope  with  us  to  bring  us  this  joy.  But  we  always 
have  Christ  with  us.  And  we  are  all  supposed  to  be  "other  Christs,”  people 
of  love  in  whom  others  can  somehow  taste  the  love  of  God. 

As  missionaries  we  have  come  to  know  from  our  own  experience,  some- 
times sad  experience,  that  in  the  last  analysis  it  is  not  our  church  build- 
ings, not  our  financial  aid  to  the  needy,  not  our  catechetical  aids,  not  our 
teaching  techniques  that  bring  people  to  accept  the  kingdom  of  God’s  love 
on  earth.  It  is  Christ-bearing  persons  joined  in  witnessing  communities 
who  will  lead  people  to  come  to  accept  God’s  love  for  them. 

May  your  hearts  be  filled  with  joy  this  Christmas.  May  you  be  one  of 
those  Chirst-bearing  persons  who  lead  others  to  recognize  Christ,  the 
revelation  of  God’s  love.  • 


Fr.  Ken  MacAulay,  S.F.M. 

Superior  General 

Fr.  Clair  Yaeck,  S.F.M. 

Vicar  General 

Fr.  Terry  O’Sullivan,  S.F.M. 

Councillor 
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Story  and  Photos 
by  Robert  Smith,  S.F.M. 


Family  in  Bani. 


Unloading  milk,  a Christmas  gift 
made  possible  by  a Canadian 
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There  is  a story  about  Christmas 
that  I want  to  share  with  you. 
It  began,  I suppose  in  September  of 
1983  when  I first  received  a letter 
from  a friend  in  my  home  town 
explaining  the  way  in  which  his 
family  had  come  to  practice 
Christmas  giving. 

The  family  is  large  and  grown- 
up now,  so  it  isn’t  easy  at  Christ- 
mas time  to  think  of  those  things 
that  would  be  needed  and  ap- 
preciated as  gifts. 

The  parents  made  a proposal  to 
their  children:  that  they  should 
not  spend  money  on  each  other  in  a 
wasteful  fashion,  but  they  might 
rather  make  a collection  in  the 
family  and  this  gift  of  the  whole 
family  could  be  spent  in  a more 
significant  way. 

They  would  send  this  money  to  a 
friend  they  knew  overseas  who 
could  make  use  of  it  among  the 
poor.  By  sending  the  money 
through  one  of  the  Canadian  relief 
agencies  the  offering  of  the  family 
was  duplicated,  and  then  this  sum 
was  further  increased  by  match- 
ing funds  from  the  government.  In 
the  end,  the  combined  Christmas 
gift  of  the  family,  multiplied  in 
this  way,  produced  a fund  of  three 
or  four  thousand  dollars. 

Now  the  family  had  two  years’ 
experience  and  were  asking  me 
this  time  if  I could  participate  in 
their  Christmas  project. 

In  the  New  Year  my  friend  wrote 
to  me  to  say  that  the  family  share 
in  the  project  was  collected  and 
sent  along  the  way.  A couple  of 
good  friends  of  theirs  had  also  par- 
ticipated. 

In  Bani,  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, I had  a few  ideas  as  to  what 
we  might  do  with  this  kind  of  help. 
It  would  take  a few  months  how- 
ever for  the  money  to  come 
through  the  offices  back  in 
Canada. 

In  the  New  Year,  life  became  in- 
creasingly difficult  for  the 
Dominicans.  F or  years  the  country 


had  managed  to  keep  the  value  of 
the  peso  close  to  the  American  dol- 
lar, even  though  this  gave  an  arti- 
ficial strength  to  the  local  cur- 
rency. 

By  early  1984  it  was  clear  that 
the  massive  indebtedness  of  the 
country  caused  by  the  economic 
turmoil  of  recent  years  and  pro- 
voked especially  by  the  policies  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Reagan 
years  had  destroyed  the  credit  of 
the  country. 

By  the  end  of  January  three 
Dominican  pesos  were  needed  to 
match  one  U.S.  dollar. 

This  abrupt  change  meant,  of 
course,  that  all  the  imported  goods 
the  Dominican  people  needed  were 
doubling  and  tripling  in  price  — 
sometimes  just  overnight.  A two 
litre  can  of  milk  which  sold  for  four 
and  five  pesos  jumped  to  twelve 
and  fourteen  pesos  for  people  who 
were  lucky  to  earn  five  pesos  for  a 
day’s  work. 

In  March,  when  we  gathered  in 
the  village  where  Bill  McNabb, 
S.F.M.  was  being  buried,  Lou 
Quinn  told  us  we  could  obtain  a 
shipment  of  powdered  milk  from 
Canada,  a donation  of  the  Cana- 
dian government  through  the 
Food  for  the  Hungry  Organization 
based  in  Vancouver.  We  could  have 
40,000  pounds  of  milk,  but  we 
would  have  to  pay  the  shipping 
charges  from  Canada  amounting 
to  about  $4,500. 

The  proposition  was  not  attrac- 
tive. Too  much  hassle:  the  milk 
wasn’t  going  to  get  to  the  bottom  of 
people’s  problems.  Besides,  it 
wouldn’t  be  very  easy  to  find  so 
much  money. 

That  night,  before  going  to 
sleep,  I was  thinking  of  a friend  of 
mine  and  how  much  he  would  like 
to  have  a little  of  that  milk.  Gus- 
tavo was  always  to  be  seen  around 
the  church,  always  ready  to  lend  a 
hand.  He  was  good  at  playing  bas- 
ketball and  he  played  a little 
music  so  that  he  got  a job  playing 


in  the  town  band.  But  there  wasn’t 
much  money  for  him  to  get  by  on. 

When  he  was  ten,  Gustavo  and 
three  other  brothers  were  left  or- 
phans. By  now  he  had  a family  of 
his  own  and  there  is  one  thing  that 
is  simply  above  any  other  consid- 
eration in  Gustavo’s  life  and  that  is 
the  well-being  of  his  young  son. 
Everything  else  in  his  life  is  sac- 
rificed so  that  the  boy  can  have  a 
sure  supply  of  milk.  (One  day,  to 
prove  the  point  to  me  because  I 
must  have  shown  some  doubt, 
Gustavo  produced  a bundle  of  pa- 
pers — 29  receipts  from  the  pawn 
shop.) 

How  many  parents  were  like 
this,  worried  about  how  they  were 
going  to  keep  their  children  alive 
in  the  midst  of  the  hard  times? 
And  here  I was  being  selfish  in  not 
accepting  the  offer  of  milk.  Be- 
sides, there  was  this  money  that 
was  to  come  from  the  family  in 
Canada.  There  would  be  just 
enough  to  pay  the  cost  of  shipping. 
The  next  morning  I got  in  touch 
with  Lou  as  soon  as  possible  to  ask 
if  there  was  still  time  to  request 
the  milk.  No  problem. 

The  last  day  of  March  the  Sea- 
Land  trailer  containing  800  bags 
of  milk  was  unloaded  at  the  con- 
tainer port  at  Haina,  just  outside 
of  Santo  Domingo. 

It  took  us  then  most  of  the 
month  of  April  to  wander  through 
the  bureaucratic  jungle  until  fi- 
nally we  could  have  the  cargo  re- 
leased. Each  day  we  had  the  as- 
surance that  the  task  would  be 
concluded.  But  at  day’s  end 
another  obstacle  loomed  on  the 
horizon  and  it  was  necessary  to  go 
back  again  tomorrow.  I would  take 
Gustavo  along  because  he  was  re- 
sponsible for  this.  Each  day  of 
Holy  Week  we  were  on  the  docks 
until,  finally,  on  Holy  Thursday, 
we  had  to  give  up. 

During  this  same  time  the  coun- 
try’s President  had  gone  to  the 
United  States  to  plead  the  cause  of 
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the  country  with  American  gov- 
ernment officials  and  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  which  was 
imposing  conditions  on  the  coun- 
try in  exchange  for  debt  relief. 

The  President  upon  his  return 
chose  Holy  Week  to  explain  to  the 
people  the  agreements  reached, 
the  demands  of  the  creditors  and 
the  sacrifices  the  people  would  be 
making. 

The  following  day  most  phar- 
macies closed  down  while  their 
owners  got  a chance  to  mark  up 
the  price  of  medicine  two  and  three 
times  what  it  cost  the  day  before. 

Holy  Week  is  a time  when  the 
people  of  Santo  Domingo  head  to 
the  beaches  for  an  extended  holi- 
day, and  the  President  thought 
that  the  people  would  be  too  dis- 
tracted to  take  notice  of  the  price 
increases. 

The  poor  people,  however,  don’t 
have  this  same  facility  for  getting 
away  to  the  beaches.  In  the 
churches  the  priests,  even  the 
archbishop,  were  pointing  out  in 
concrete  and  precise  terms  the  in- 
justice that  was  being  practiced 
against  the  people,  making  the 
poorest  people  pay  for  the  debts 
that  were  caused  by  others. 

The  days  of  Holy  Week  passed  in 
their  usual  quiet  manner.  In  the 
upper  part  of  the  city  however,  in 
the  barrio  called  Gualey,  which  is 
typical  of  so  many  poor-class  city 
neighbourhoods  of  Latin  America, 
a network  of  people’s  organiza- 
tions, including  some  basic  Chris- 
tian communities,  had  taken  steps 
to  protest  on  the  Monday  morning. 
Somebody  had  also  tipped  off  a 
powerful  radio  station  so  that  once 
the  protests  began  in  the  barrio  on 
Easter  Monday  this  news  was 
fanned  out  across  the  country. 

We  spent  this  day  once  again  on 
the  docks  and  finally  managed  to 
get  the  truckload  of  milk  out  of 
customs.  The  Sea-Land  trailers 
are  piled  three  high  and  three  deep 
by  a huge  crane  which  moves 
slowly  around  the  port. 


The  arrival  of  the  milk  coincided  with  demonstrations  against  food  price 
increases. 


Last  customs  check  to  allow  milk  shipment  to  leave  port  of  Haina. 


Sure  enough  when  we  showed 
up  in  the  morning  our  container 
was  hurried  under  and  behind  the 
other  eight.  At  the  end  of  the  day 
when  the  box  was  finally  lifted 
onto  the  truck  chassis  and  ready  to 
roll,  the  driver  by  that  time  didn’t 
want  to  go  out  on  the  road  with 
reports  of  unrest  coming  from  all 
over. 

He  was  right.  We  could  only  go 
back  home  again.  At  about  eight 
points  along  the  way  the  road  was 
blocked,  as  even  the  people  in  the 
countryside  had  joined  in  the 
spontaneous  protest  against  the 
rising  prices. 

On  the  next  day,  April  24,  the 
disorder  was  to  be  compounded. 
On  this  date  in  1965  the  people  of 
Santo  Domingo  had  risen  up  in  re- 
bellion to  restore  the  constitu- 
tional government  of  Juan  Bosch 
which  had  earlier  been  over- 
thrown in  a military  coup.  During 
the  rebellion  22,000  U.S.  troops 
had  invaded  in  order  to  maintain 
the  status  quo. 


From  morning  until  night  on 
this  Tuesday  streets  and  highways 
were  blocked  all  over  the  country 
with  garbage,  stones  and  burning 
tires  being  the  weapons  the  poor 
people  used  to  show  their  outrage 
at  the  demands  being  made  of 
them.  By  the  day’s  end  nearly  100 
people  had  been  shot  and  killed  by 
the  police  and  military. 

Our  little  Christmas  story  ends 
here.  The  people  had  risen  up:  they 
protested  because  they  could  not 
buy  the  necessary  means  of  life  for 
their  families.  Our  lumbering 
trailer-truck,  threading  its  way 
through  the  debris  and  opening  up 
the  narrow  sideroads  was  like  a 
messenger  of  peace  and  hope  after 
the  day  of  violence,  bringing  a 
cargo  which  would  ensure  that  the 
children  of  these  communities 
would  not  lack  for  the  most  vital  of 
foods  in  the  coming  months. 

And  all  this  happened  because 
one  Canadian  family  wanted  to 
share  its  Christmas  happiness 
with  those  who  are  most  in  need.  • 
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New  Person  fir 

By  Dom  Pedro  Casaldaliga, 

Bishop  of  San  Felix,  Brazil 


To  live  out  a spirituality  of  lib- 
eration in  Latin  America,  we 
must  aspire  to  the  utopian  reality 
of  the  New  Being  in  Christ.  In 
whatever  time  and  in  whatever 
part  of  the  world,  to  be  a Christian 
is  to  be  a New  Person  in  Jesus.  But 
to  be  a Christian  today  in  Latin 
America,  where  Spirit  and  Blood 
are  in  struggle,  means  to  be  intent 
on  living  the  truth  in  the  face  of 
the  scandal  of  the  world  and  of  the 
church.  New  Persons  in  a New 
Church,  seeking  a New  World.  A 
few  days  ago  I tried  writing  down 
what  I consider  to  be  the  funda- 
mental traits  of  this  New  Person: 

1.  CRITICAL  CLARITY 

A wholly  critical  attitude  in  the 
face  of  contemporary  values,  the 
communications  media,  con- 
sumerism, structures,  treaties, 
legal  codes,  convention,  routine . . . 
An  alert,  intransigent  spirit. 

A passion  for  truth. 

2.  AN  AWESTRUCK 
THANKFULNESS 

Contemplative  gratitude,  which 
is  open  to  transcendence  and  wel- 
comes the  Spirit. 

The  gratitude  of  faith,  the  ex- 
perience of  grace. 

To  live  in  a state  of  prayer. 

The  capacity  to  be  amazed,  to 
discover  to  be  thankful. 

A fresh  awakening  every  day. 

A tender  humility  of  the  Gos- 
pel’s "little  children.” 

Wholehearted  forgiveness, 


without  meanness  or  subservi- 
ence. 

3.  SELFLESS  FREEDOM 

To  be  poor  so  as  to  be  free  in  the 
face  of  power  and  temptation. 

The  free  austerity  of  those 
whose  life  is  a pilgrimage  of  quiet 
struggle. 

The  total  freedom  of  those  pre- 
pared to  die  for  the  Kingdom. 

4.  FESTIVE  CREATIVITY 

Intuitive,  uninhibited,  laugh- 
ing, playful,  artistic  creativity. 

To  live  in  a state  of  joy,  poetry 
and  ecology. 

The  affirmation  of  our  own  na- 
tive identity. 

Free  of  humdrum  repetition,  of 
cliches,  of  dependencies. 

5.  CONFLICTIVITY 
ASSUMED  AS  MILITANCY 

A passion  for  justice,  lived  out  in 
a spirit  of  struggle,  and  for  true 
peace. 

Untiring  stubborness. 

Prophetic  protest. 

Politics,  as  mission  and  as  ser- 
vice. 

To  stand  always,  both  in  theory 
and  in  practice,  on  the  side  of  the 
poorest. 

Daily  revolution. 

6.  EGALITARIAN 
FRATERNITY 

Or,  fraternal  equality. 

An  ecumenism  that  transcends 
race,  age,  sex  and  creed. 


To  blend  the  most  generous 
openness  with  the  safeguarding  of 
one’s  own  ethnic,  cultural  and  per- 
sonal identity. 

Social  sharing  without  privi- 
leges. 

The  true  surmounting  of 
economic  and  social  classes,  for  the 
sake  of  the  rise  of  a single  "Human 
Class.” 

7.  COHERENT  WITNESS 

To  be  what  one  is.  To  speak  what 
one  believes.  To  believe  what  one 
preaches.  To  live  out  what  one 
proclaims. 

Whatever  the  consequences, 
and  in  daily  trifles. 

Habitual  readiness  for  martyr- 
dom. 


Historical  and  Eschatological. 
Beginning  today  and  moving  to- 
ward tomorrow. 

The  convincing  hope  of  witnes- 
ses and  builders  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion and  the  Kingdom. 

This  means  Utopia,  the  Utopia 
of  the  Gospel.  We  do  not  live  by 
bread  alone.  We  live  by  bread  and 
Utopia. 

Only  New  Persons  can  build  a 
New  World. 

I believe  these  traits  are  the  fea- 
tures of  the  New  Being,  Jesus. 

He  lived  just  this  utopically;  this 
he  taught  in  Bethlehem,  on  the 
Mount  and  on  Easter;  in  this  way 
his  Spirit,  overflowing  in  us, 
laboriously  forms  us.  • 


8.  UTOPIAN  HOPE 


Lake  Titicaca,  Peru  > 

i 
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By  Frank  Hegel,  S.F.M. 
Editor’s  Note: 

Frank  Hegel  writes  of  Christmas 
1983.  On  December  8,  1984  Frank 
will  be  ordained  to  the  priesthood 
in  Saskatoon. 


It  was  already  dusk  as  Jose 
played  one  final  carol  on  his 
guitar  for  the  children  who  had 
gathered  for  the  Christmas  Eve  re- 
flection in  a part  of  the  barrio 
called  the  Invasion.  The  whole 
area  was  inundated  with  the 
chorus  of  voices  as  the  children  re- 
sponded to  the  guitarist’s  anima- 
tion. The  members  of  the  Juan 
XXIII  youth  group  commented  to 
each  other  on  their  way  home  that 
the  event  had  turned  out  well. 
They  were  rightfully  pleased  with 
themselves.  It  was  a suitable  con- 
clusion to  their  year-long  program 
of  evangelization  to  the  people  of 
the  Invasion. 

As  we  neared  the  church  on  our 
return  journey  Rosa  Vitae  bade  us 
farewell  and  then,  almost  as  an 


) 


Youth  group  of  John  XXIII. 


afterthought,  turned  to  me  and 
asked  if  I wouldn’t  like  to  come  to 
her  home  to  share  the  traditional 
Christmas  midnight  meal  with 
her  family.  I immediately  said  yes, 
forgetting  about  possible  conflicts 
with  other  parish  duties  that 
night.  I considered  it  a great  hon- 
our and  sign  of  trust  to  be  asked  to 
share  in  such  an  intimate  family 
celebration.  Rosa’s  mother  came  to 
the  church  for  the  vigil  mass  and 
confirmed  the  invitation.  They’d 
wait  if  I was  a few  minutes  late. 

I arrived  at  12:10  a.m.  and  all 
was  in  readiness.  We  quickly  sea- 
ted ourselves  around  the  table. 
The  mother  invoked  the  blessing. 
There  was  a touch  of  sadness  in 
her  voice.  All  her  children  could 
not  be  there  that  night  and  the 
sorrow  she  felt  at  their  physical 
distance  came  out  in  prayer. 

Thinking  not  only  of  herself,  she 
extended  her  prayer  to  all  those 
families  separated  on  such  an  im- 
portant night  and  this,  of  course, 
included  mine  which  she  men- 


tioned by  name.  In  that  touching 
moment  a special  bond  united  me 
to  the  Vitae  family. 

The  table  offered  tidbits  of  food 
I’d  never  seen  nor  tasted  before 
and  it  was  a delight  to  look  and 
taste.  The  traditional  paneton 
(fruit  bread  with  very  little  fruit) 
was  there.  Then  too  there  were 
spiced  fish  balls  and  a type  of 
cracker  sandwich  having  as  a 
center  a mixture  of  mashed  potato 
and  fish  — also  spiced  to  tingle  the 
tongue. 

As  Rosa’s  mother  sells  deep  fried 
pastries  in  the  streets  there  were 
some  of  these  available  as  well, 
nicely  coated  with  icing  sugar. 
Each  of  us  received  a cup  of  the 
traditional  hot  chocolate. 

A single  small  plate  containing 
just  one  chicken  leg  was  placed  in 
front  of  the  mother.  She  cut  it  into 
slivers  and  we  shared  it  amongst 
the  nine  of  us.  Last  year  they  had 
had  a whole  chicken  and  a whole 
duck  to  share  but  the  economic 
situation  this  year  had  forced  a 
drastic  cutback  in  what  could  be 
put  on  the  table,  especially  since 
the  father  had  been  out  of  work  for 
some  time.  But  then,  food  was  sec- 
ondary on  this  night.  The  family 
(or  most  of  it)  was  together  and 
that  was  the  greatest  joy  of  the 
night. 

The  conversation  around  the 
table  lasted  well  into  the  morning. 
Christmas  traditions,  family 
memories,  photos,  joys  and  sor- 
rows were  shared.  I excused  my- 
self at  2:30  a.m.  leaving  the  family 
to  continue. 

On  the  half  hour  walk  home  I 
asked  myself,  "Could  it  have  been 
anything  close  to  that  same  night 
some  2,000  years  ago  in 
Bethlehem  when  Jesus  was  born 
in  conditions  of  absolute  poverty?” 

Yes,  I will  remember  it  as  the 
most  profound  Christmas  I’ve  ex- 
perienced so  far.  Thank  you  Vitae 
family.  I won’t  be  with  you  physi- 
cally this  year,  but  you  can  be  sure 
I’ll  be  with  youjn  mind  and  heart. 
And,  oh  yes,  Feli£\Navidad!  • 
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A Missionary 


By  Rev.  David  Warren,  S.F.M. 


Why  do  we  go  overseas  as  missioners?  It  is  neither 
new  nor  unusual  for  people  to  leave  their  home- 
land; people  have  been  migrating  since  the  beginning 
of  time.  But  for  the  most  part  people  have  left  their 
homeland  for  economic  or  political  reasons:  to  im- 
prove their  standard  of  living  or  simply  to  escape 
starvation,  or  to  find  political  and  religious  freedom. 
Obviously  missioners  leave  their  homeland  for 
another  reason.  What  motivates  us? 

Some  would  say  that  missioners  go  overseas  to 
proclaim  the  Gospel.  And  it  is  true  that  we  do  aspire 
to  witness  to  the  Gospel  in  the  context  of  a foreign 
land.  But  we  could  proclaim  the  Gospel  without  ever 
leaving  Canada.  If  there  is  such  an  entity  as  a Chris- 
tian culture  and  if  Canada  ever  was  a Christian  coun- 
try, the  same  cannot  be  said  of  Canada  today.  In 
recent  years  our  bishops  have  reminded  us  that  the 
Gospel  has  not  yet  penetrated  our  economic,  political 
and  social  life.  In  fact,  the  need  for  missioners  may  be 
greater  here  at  home  than  in  some  other  parts  of  the 
world! 

Others  would  say  that  we  go  overseas  to  be  in 
solidarity  with  the  poor.  More  and  more  we  are  be- 
coming aware  of  the  abject  poverty  in  which  millions 
of  men,  women  and  children  live  and  die  in  the  Third 
World.  A great  number  of  missioners  live  and  work  in 
countries  of  the  Third  World.  But  many  work  in 
Japan  which  enjoys  a standard  of  living  as  high  — if 
not  higher  — than  our  own.  The  common  element  of 
the  missionary  vocation  is  not  to  be  found  in  or  pres- 
ence among  the  poor. 

I suggest  that  the  basis  for  mission  overseas  is  an 
affection  for  diversity.  Almost  instinctively  we  fear 
people  who  differ  from  us,  who  are  of  a different  race, 
culture  or  religion.  And  we  erect  walls  to  restrict 
their  entry  into  our  country:  there  are  immigration 
quotas  which  make  it  easier  to  immigrate  to  Canada 
from  Europe  than  from  Latin  America.  But  the  mis- 
sioner  is  attracted  by  diversity  and  sets  out  to  explore 
cultural  and  religious  differences.  The  missioner  goes 
overseas  in  the  belief  that  different  cultures  reflect 


different  aspects  of  God’s  face.  Like  Moses  before  the 
burning  bush,  the  missioner  says,  "I  must  go  and  look 
at  this  strange  sight!”  And  we  go  forth  in  search  of 
God.  We  realize  that  our  own  notion  of  God  is  partial 
and  incomplete. 

Vatican  Council  II  describes  the  Church  as  the  sign 
and  instrument  of  the  unity  of  humankind.  Mission- 
ers are  living  reminders  of  that  unity.  Standing  as  we 
do  between  cultures,  we  are  reminders  both  to  those 
who  send  us  and  to  those  who  receive  us  that  the 
Kingdom  of  God  transcends  race,  culture  and  nation- 
ality. 

To  enter  a new  culture  as  missioners  is  to  be  born 
again.  In  other  words  it  is  to  become  children  again. 
Like  children  we  must  learn  how  to  talk  and  how  to 
act:  we  must  learn  a language,  customs  and  social 
conventions.  We  feel  vulnerable  just  as  children  are 
vulnerable.  If  we  are  willing  to  admit  our  need  for 
others,  we  allow  the  people  to  teach  us.  In  leading  us 
by  the  hand  through  their  own  culture  and  faith,  the 
people  discover  — perhaps  for  the  first  time  — their 
own  worth.  Paradoxically,  we  give  to  people  precisely 
by  receiving  from  them. 

The  model  for  missioners  in  Jesus  Christ  who  made 
the  ultimate  cross-cultural  leap: 

"His  state  was  divine, 

yet  he  did  not  cling 

to  his  equality  with  God 

but  emptied  himself 

to  assume  the  condition  of  a slave.” 

He  became  poor  to  make  us  rich.  He  became  power- 
less to  empower  us.  Christ  made  His  own  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  mankind. 

Jesus  Christ  calls  certain  individuals  to  follow  Him 
and  to  leave  what  is  known  in  order  to  enter  what  is 
unknown.  Missioners,  following  the  example  of 
Christ,  set  out  to  incarnate  themselves  in  another 
culture.  In  this  way,  the  Incarnation  is  continued  and 
prolonged  in  human  history.  The  missionary  calling 
participating  as  it  does  in  the  Incarnation  is  a mys- 
tery of  faith  and,  ultimately,  a mystery  of  love.  • 
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"May  God  our  Father 
grant  success  to  the  work 
of  your  hands.  May  His 
Divine  Son,  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  who  multiplied  the 
loaves  and  the  fishes  to 
feed  the  hungry  mul- 
titudes, expand  the  hori- 
zon of  your  fraternal  con- 
cern to  embrace  all  his 
brothers  and  sisters.” 
Flatrock,  Nfld.  Sept.  12 


Brazil 

"The  poor  people  and  poor 
nations  — poor  in  different 
ways,  not  only  lacking 
food,  but  also  deprived  of 
freedom  and  other  human 
rights  — will  judge  those 
people  who  take  these 
goods  away  from  them, 
amassing  to  themselves 
the  imperialistic  mono- 
poly of  economic  and  polit- 
ical supremacy  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others.” 

Edmonton,  Sept.  17 


"May  the  God  of  Peace  be  wil 
Here  in  Canada  and  Everywl 


Peru 
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Salvadorans  pray  at  a place  where  an 
ambush  occurred  recently. 

El  Salvador 


Js, 

99 

i Paul  II 


. -1 


"The  needs  of  the  poor 
must  take  priority  over 
the  desires  of  the  rich;  the 
rights  of  workers  over  the 
maximization  of  profits; 
the  preservation  of  the  en- 
vironment over  uncontrol- 
led production  for  military 
purposes.” 

Toronto,  Sept.  14 


Domican  Republic 


"We  pray  for  peace  and  the 
way  to  peace  is  through 
justice.  That  is  why  those 
who  truly  hunger  and 
thirst  for  justice  are  at  the 
same  time  peacemakers.” 
Ottawa,  Sept.  20 
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In  1997  China  will  resume  sovereignty  over  Hong 
Kong  and  make  it  a special  administrative  zone. 
Facing  this  historical  change,  I,  as  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Hong  Kong,  have  consulted  separately  with  my 
Diocesan  Board  of  Consultors,  the  Council  of  Priests, 
Pastoral  Council,  Executive  Committee  of  the  Cent- 
ral Council  of  Catholic  Laity,  Chinese  Priests’  As- 
sociation, and  the  association  of  Men  and  Women 
Religious  Superiors.  We  reflected  on  and  discussed 
this  matter  together  in  the  light  of  faith  and  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and  now  I make  the  following 
statement  and  express  our  sincere  desire  to  continue 
to  work  with  and  for  the  people  in  freedom  and  in 
harmony. 

As  Chinese,  we  are  proud  of  our  heritage  — of  our 
long  history  and  our  rich  culture,  which  we  treasure. 
Its  high  moral  values  and  noble  ideals  have  been 
repeatedly  admired  and  praised  by  the  Catholic 
Church  which  respects  and  embraces  all  the  positive 
elements  present  in  every  culture. 

As  people  of  Hong  Kong  we  want  to  work,  in  sol- 
idarity with  all  fellow  members  of  the  community,  for 
the  good  of  Hong  Kong  and  for  the  well-being  of 
society.  Our  special  concern  and  love  go  out  to  the 
weak,  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  elderly  and  the  lonely, 
and  those  in  any  way  deprived  or  disabled.  We  are 
particularly  committed  to  improving  the  quality  of 
life  — a quality  of  life  which  promotes  the  total  de- 
velopment of  the  human  person  — body,  mind  and 
spirit.  In  short,  we  will  continue  to  strive  to  make 
Hong  Kong  a better  and  more  humane  place  in  which 
to  live. 

As  Catholics  we  worship  God  and  love  our  fellow 
beings.  We  believe  in  Christ  who  is  the  Mediator 
between  God  and  humanity,  the  Redeemer  of 
humankind.  He  preached  and  suffered,  died  and  rose 
again.  He  founded  the  Church  on  Peter  to  teach  all 
nations  and  bring  good  tidings  to  the  world.  We  are 
called  to  continue  this  mission  of  preaching  Christ 
and  proclaiming  the  Gospel  by  loving  service  to  all 
people. 

As  the  Catholic  Bishop  of  Hong  Kong,  I assert  un- 
shakeably  the  right  to  religious  freedom.  This  is  a 
basic  human  right,  given  by  God,  and  it  is  now  en- 
joyed by  all  people  in  Hong  Kong.  This  right  is  de- 


By  John  Baptist  Cheng  Chung  Wu, 
Bishop  of  Hong  Kong 


manded  by  human  dignity  and  is  inherent  in  the  very 
nature  of  humanity.  It  is  essential  that  this  basic 
right,  and  the  free  exercise  of  that  right,  which  has 
been  solemnly  declared  by  the  United  Nations,  be 
clearly  enshrined,  explicitly  expressed  and  effec- 
tively guaranteed  in  the  Sino-British  Joint  Declara- 
tion and  in  the  Basic  Laws  of  Hong  Kong.  This  will 

1 : 
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help  to  strengthen  the  confidence  of  the  people. 

Religious  freedom  as  we  enjoy  it  in  Hong  Kong 
includes  the  following  rights: 

• The  right  to  have  or  to  adopt  a religion  or  belief  of 
one’s  choice,  and  to  manifest  it  in  worship,  obser- 
vance, practice  and  teaching. 

• The  right  of  the  individual  to  worship  in  private 
and  public,  alone  and  with  fellow  believers. 

• The  right  to  make  one’s  religion  known  to  others, 
and  to  instruct  those  who  are  interested  in  this 
religion  by  the  spoken  and  written  word. 


Pope  and  also  with  the  Bishops  and  Catholic  com- 
munities in  other  parts  of  the  world.  This  unity  is 
basic  to  the  Catholic  Church’s  belief. 

The  Catholic  Church  has  been  established  in  Hong 
Kong  for  over  140  years.  Inspired  by  God’s  love  for  the 
world  and  for  humanity,  we  have  tried  to  fulfil 
Christ’s  Mission  of  evangelization  and  to  follow  His 
example  — to  serve  and  not  to  be  served.  Throughout 
those  years  we  have  been  working  with  and  for  the 
people  of  Hong  Kong,  doing  our  utmost  to  contribute 
in  the  fields  of  education,  medical  care  and  social 

Hong  Kong 


• The  right  of  parents  to  provide  religious  instruc- 
tion in  bringing  up  their  children. 

• The  right  of  religious  communities  and  associa- 
tions to  hold  meetings  and  to  promote  educational, 
cultural,  charitable  and  social  activities. 

• The  right  to  appoint  personnel,  to  train  them  and 
to  send  them  abroad  for  specialized  studies  and  at 
the  same  time  the  right  to  utilize,  if  and  when 
necessary,  the  services  of  personnel  from  abroad. 

• The  right  to  erect  and/or  use  buildings  for  religious 
purposes  and  to  acquire  such  property  if  necessary. 

• For  the  Catholics,  in  particular,  the  right  to  main- 
tain their  existing  links  and  their  existing  unity 
with  the  universal  Church,  through  union  with  the 


welfare,  without  discrimination  of  sex,  race  or  creed. 

This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  over  95  per  cent  of 
those  who  have  availed  themselves  of  the  services 
provided  by  the  Catholic  Church  are  non-Catholics. 
Now  and  in  the  future  we  will  continue  to  contribute 
actively  to  the  all-round  well-being  of  the  community 
in  the  same  spirit  of  love  and  service  within  the  limits 
of  our  competence  and  our  resources. 

We  will  keep  on  striving  to  help  in  building  up 
Hong  Kong  into  an  even  more  dynamic  and  even 
more  highly  developed  and  just  society  of  which  we 
shall  always  be  proud  to  be  members.  We  believe  that 
a genuine  and  faithful  Catholic  is  also  a genuine  and 
good  citizen. 
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Chunk  of 


In  your  opinion,  how  did 
Church  movement  committed 
to  the  struggles  of  the  poor  de- 
velop in  Peru  and  in  Latin 
America  in  general? 

Alvarez  Calderon:  I would  say 
three  broad  historical  currents 
converged  to  give  birth  to  and 
nourish  this  movement. 


The  first  was  the  very  process 
being  lived  out  by  the  Latin 
American  peoples.  In  the  late 
1950s  and  even  more  so  in  the 
1960s,  the  great  masses  of  Latin 
America’s  poor  emerged  as  a cohe- 
rent social  force  and  began  to  have 
an  impact  on  society  as  a whole. 
The  Cuban  revolution  was  a 
watershed,  and  had  a tremendous 


impact  on  the  poor  of  Latin 
America. 

This  growing  sense  of  the  possi- 
bility of  liberation  was  further 
strengthened  by  new  insights 
from  the  social  sciences.  Sociology 
and  economics  helped  us  to  under- 
stand more  clearly  the  roots  of 
poverty  and  under-development. 
The  prostration  of  our  continent 
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was  now  seen  not  as  happenstance 
but  as  rooted  in  a dependancy  that 
distorts  and  impoverishes  our 
society. 

The  poor  were  also  becoming 
more  visible.  For  example,  here  in 
Peru  these  years  saw  the  migra- 
tion of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
peasants  from  the  rural  areas  to 
the  large  cities.  Shanty-towns 
sprung  up  like  mushrooms.  This 
migration  was  neither  very  or- 
ganized nor  politically  motivated. 
It  was,  rather,  the  consequences  of 
a stark  economic  reality  that 
pushed  impoverished  peasants  to 
come  to  the  city  in  search  of  work. 

In  these  years,  too,  liberation 
movements  influenced  by  the 
Cuban  revolution  grew  up,  some  of 
them  with  their  guerrilla  counter- 
parts. These  had  an  especially 
strong  impact  on  young  people  and 
in  the  universities. 

Did  the  Latin  American 
Church  go  through  a similar 
process  as  it  was  confronted 
with  this  new  awakening? 

A.  C.:  This  is  precisely  the  histori- 
cal second  current  that  is,  I think  a 
key  element  in  the  evolution  of 
movements  that  today  support  the 
struggles  of  the  poor.  In  the  late 
nineteenth  and  early  twentieth 
centuries,  some  sectors  within  the 
European  church  had  been  de- 
veloping a new  vision:  the  laity 
began  to  play  a more  active  role  in 
the  life  of  the  church,  and  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  church  and 
the  world  was  reevaluated  in  light 


of  new  cultural,  scientific,  techno- 
logical and  political  develop- 
ments. These  efforts  generated  a 
strong  renewal  movement  within 
the  church,  especially  in  the  areas 
of  biblical  study,  liturgy  and  theol- 
ogy- 

In  our  country  and  in  other  parts 
of  Latin  America  as  well,  Catholic 
Action  groups,  especially  those 
composed  of  students  and  young 
workers,  had  begun  to  form  as 
early  as  the  1940s.  These  groups 
were  greatly  influenced  by  the  in- 
sights of  the  Europeans  and  their 
continent-wide  organizational 
structures  permitted  them  to  de- 
velop a vision  and  a sense  of  mis- 
sion that  encompassed  not  just  in- 
dividual countries  but  the  whole  of 
Latin  America.  I have  the  impres- 
sion that  the  experience  of  these 
groups  greatly  influenced  the  for- 
mation of  the  Latin  American 
Episcopal  Conference  (CEL AM)  in 
1965. 

Here  in  Peru,  which  of  these 
earlier  groups  would  be  most 
important  in  planting  the  seeds 
for  contemporary  movements? 

A.  C.:  In  an  era  when  poor  and 
working  people  had  not  yet  de- 
veloped the  level  of  political 
awareness  they  now  have,  it  was 
natural  that  university  groups 
and  professionals  played  a key 
role.  Organizations  like  the  Na- 
tional Union  of  Christian  Stu- 
dents (UNEC)  and  the  Young 
Catholic  Workers’  Movement 
(JOC)  were  important  in  develop- 


Father  Jorge  Alvarez  Calde- 
ron, a Peruvian  priest  and  theolo- 
gian, is  national  advisor  to  the 
Movement  of  Christian  Workers 
and  was  for  several  years  Secretary 
General  of  the  Peruvian  third- 
world  priests’  movement,  ONIS.  In 
the  following  interview,  Father  Al- 
varez Calderon  reflects  on  the  ori- 
gins and  development  of  Latin 
American  church  movements  in 
solidarity  with  the  poor  and  op- 
pressed. 
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ing  committed  pastoral  ap- 
proaches. 

Another  important  experience 
were  the  "pastoral  reflection 
weeks”  that  in  the  1960s  gathered 
pastoral  agents  to  reflect  on  their 
experiences.  Another  important 
influence  was  the  formation  of  na- 
tional conferences  of  women  and 
men  religious,  which  would  be 
forerunners  of  the  Latin  American 
Conference  of  Religious  (CLAR). 

It  is  here  that  I see  a third  his- 
torical trend  coming  into  play:  the 
great  missionary  movement  to- 
ward Latin  America.  First  urged 
by  Pope  Pius  XII,  but  more 
energetically  fostered  by  Pope 
John  XXIII,  the  movement 
gathered  strength  at  the  end  of  the 
sixties  when  large  numbers  of 
missionaries  from  the  U.S., 
Canada  and  Europe  answered 
Pope  John’s  call  to  "re-evangelize” 
our  largely  Catholic  continent. 
For  perhaps  the  first  time  in  our 
history,  the  clerical  church  came 
into  direct  contact  with  the  poor 
and  the  working  classes. 

Until  that  point,  the  church  had 
been  largely  colonial;  priests  and 
religious  served  in  the  older,  more 
established  parishes  throughout 
Latin  America.  But  the  newly  ar- 
riving missionaries  were  answer- 
ing a call  to  fill  the  pastoral  void  by 
staffing  parishes  in  the  new  bar- 
rios where  great  masses  of  peas- 
ants were  coming  as  they  mi- 
grated to  the  cities  in  search  of  jobs 
in  the  new  manufacturing,  mining 
and  fishing  industries  being 
created  by  an  influx  of  foreign  in- 
vestment. The  missionaries  came 
to  our  countries  with  a great  spirit 
of  generosity,  and  entered  into 
close  contact  with  our  im- 
poverished people. 

In  1968,  these  three  historical 
currents  — the  new  presence  and 
growing  political  consciousness  of 
the  poor,  the  influence  of  lay 
Catholic  Action  movements,  and 
the  great  missionary  influx  — 
converged  to  generate  the  begin- 


nings of  a Latin  American  church 
in  solidarity  with  the  struggles  of 
the  poor. 

It  was  also  around  1968  that 
progressive  priests’  movements 
began  to  form  throughout  Latin 
America.  These  movements  — 
like  ONIS  here  in  Peru,  the  Third 
World  Priests’  Movement  in 


"It  is  essential  to  re- 
member that  the  CEB’s 
are  not  synonymous  with 
the  church  of  the 
Poor.  ..the  CEB’s  are  mot 
so  much  models  of  the 
church  as  tools  of  the 
church.” 


Argentina,  Christians  for 
Socialism  in  Chile,  and  Golconda 
in  Colombia  — developed  inde- 
pendently of  each  other,  but 
evolved  in  a similar  way  under  the 
influence  of  the  three  historical 
currents  I have  outlined  above. 

And  finally,  in  1968,  the  Latin 
American  bishops  held  their  his- 
toric Medellin  Conference  that 
was  both  the  fruit  of  the  trends  I 
have  described  and  a great  im- 
pulse for  the  creation  of  a church  of 
the  poor. 

One  of  the  most  significant 
recent  movements  within  the 
Latin  American  church  has 
been  the  development  of  Chris- 
tian base  communities  (CEBs). 
Could  you  describe  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  CEBs 
that  have  grown  up  here  in 
Peru? 

A.  C.:  The  first  Christian  com- 
munities that  developed  here  did 
not  follow  any  preconceived 
model.  This  was  true  for  two 
reasons:  in  the  first  place,  the 
evolution  of  the  CEBs  took  place  in 
areas  that  were  geographically 


and  culturally  very  different  from 
one  another.  There  were  Christian 
communities  of  slum  dwellers, 
workers  and  peasants.  They  grew 
up  here  on  the  coast,  but  also 
flourished  in  the  high  Andes  and 
in  the  jungle.  These  ethnic  and  re- 
gional differences  required  that 
each  Christian  community  re- 
spond to  the  specific  needs  of  its 
members.  Secondly,  most  pastoral 
agents  committed  to  fostering  a 
church  of  the  poor  were  foreign 
missionaries.  These  missionaries 
came  from  a wide  variety  of  eccle- 
sial  traditions,  and  as  a result  pas- 
toral efforts  took  very  different 
forms  in  different  areas. 

For  these  reasons,  we  don’t  have 
any  one  "model”  for  the  birth  and 
development  of  grassroots  Chris- 
tian communities  here  in  Peru.  I 
think  that’s  a wonderful  thing,  be- 
cause church  structures  are  al- 
ways a response  to  the  reality 
lived  by  the  people  — their  histori- 
cal situation,  their  cultural  tradi- 
tions, etc. 

At  the  same  time,  of  course,  the 
Peruvian  CEBs  share  some  com- 
mon characteristics.  First  of  all, 
there  is  the  conviction  in  all  the 
communities  that  members  can- 
not be  faithful  to  the  Lord  if  they 
are  not  involved  in  and  committed 
to  the  life  of  the  people  — their 
problems,  sufferings,  struggles 
and  hopes.  The  CEB  that  is  not 
deeply  involved  in  the  historical 
processes  lived  by  the  poor  is  not  a 
Christian  community.  This  was 
emphasized  again  and  again  in  the 
documents  of  both  Medellin  and 
Puebla. 

Secondly,  besides  being  involved 
in  the  overall  struggles  of  the 
people,  the  CEB  should  be  comit- 
ted  to  the  people  on  every  level  of 
their  life:  the  personal  and  effec- 
tive dimension  of  life,  family  prob- 
lems and  esthetic  experiences.  In 
other  words,  we  try  not  only  to  re- 
late our  faith  to  our  commitment 
to  the  poor,  but  also  to  broaden  and 
deepen  the  quality  of  both  our 
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faith  and  our  social  commitment. 

Thirdly,  a faith  that  is  lived  out 
in  concrete  practice  must  also  be 
expressed  in  celebration  — cele- 
bration that  manifests  our  faith 
commitment,  making  it  explicit 
and  at  the  same  time  strengthen- 
ing our  commitment  to  the  poor. 
Some  communities  will  celebrate 
in  small  groups  and  others  will  be 
more  centered  around  the  par- 
ish, but  the  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist  constitutes  a funda- 
mental wealth  for  all  grassroots 
Christian  communities. 

And  finally,  something  that  has 
become  more  and  more  important 
is  the  emergence  of  Christian 
communities  as  an  evangelizing 
presence  within  the  larger  com- 
munity. The  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  our  people  are  people  of  faith. 
The  CEBs  offer  this  wider  com- 
munity of  believers  a concrete 
faith  witness. 

It  is  here  that  it  is  important  to 
make  a distinction:  the  church  is 


made  up  of  all  those  who  are  bap- 
tized and  who  sincerely  try  to  live 
out  their  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  and 
who  feel  they  are  a part  of  the 
church;  it  is  this  believing  people 
that  takes  the  teachings  of  the 
Gospel  to  heart  and  tries  to  live 
them  out  in  their  lives.  Among  our 
people  there  is  a large  number  of 


"Perhaps  for  the  first  time 
in  our  history,  the  clerical 
church  came  into  direct 
contact  with  the  poor  and 
the  working  classes.” 


men,  women  and  young  people 
who  are  faithful  to  the  Lords  call 
but  who  are  not  now  and  probably 
will  never  be  members  of  a CEB. 
They  too  are  part  of  the  Christian 
community.  If  it  were  not  so,  the 
majority  of  Christians  would  be 
left  outside  the  church!  It  is  essen- 
tial to  remember  that  the  CEBs 
are  not  synonymous  with  the 
church  of  the  poor.  Rather,  the 
CEBs  are  groups  that  more  con- 
sciously take  on  the  Gospel  im- 
perative and  the  task  of  serving 
the  people  and  of  leading  them  to 
greater  holiness. 

The  CEBs  are  not  so  much  mod- 
els of  the  church  as  tools  of  the 
church.  These  groups  come  to- 
gether not  only  to  deepen  their 
own  faith,  but  to  be  an  active  vehi- 
cle through  which  the  broader 
Christian  community  can  be 
evangelized.  The  CEBs  are  spaces 
of  Gospel  reflection  and  service; 
they  are  a missionary  presence 
within  the  larger  church. 

The  dynamics  of  the  CEBs 
and  their  presence  within  the 
larger  community  have  led 
them  to  discover  new  aspects  of 
their  faith  and  their  commit- 
ment. What  are  some  of  the 
things  they  have  learned  over 
the  years? 


A.  C.:  One  thing  we  have  discov- 
ered is  that  life  cannot  be  reduced 
simply  to  its  political  dimension. 
The  project  of  building  a new,  more 
just  society  cannot  be  reduced 
solely  to  the  dimension  of  political 
power.  Any  revolutionary  pro- 
gram must  also  address  the  qual- 
ity of  interpersonal  relationships 
and  how  they  affect  daily  life:  our 
work,  our  recreation  and  health, 
and  relationships  at  home,  in  the 
streets,  and  in  the  marketplace. 

Another  learning:  today  we  are 
placing  more  and  more  value  on 
the  religious  practice  of  the  people. 
We  are  discovering  that  while 
there  are  surely  many  alienating 
elements  contained  within  the 
popular  practise  of  their  faith, 
there  are  also  elements  that 
stimulate  the  people’s  faith,  their 
hope  and  their  prayer  life. 

Finally  we  are  rediscovering  the 
importance  pastoral  work  has  in 
the  process  of  building  a new  soci- 
ety. The  message  of  the  Gospel  is 
not  alien  to  the  struggles  of  our 
people.  It  enhances  not  only  the 
quality  of  the  historical  journey 
toward  liberation,  but  also  that  of 
our  personal  commitment  to  the 
struggle.  Besides  struggling  for 
change,  people  need  moments  to 
deepen  their  understanding  of  the 
meaning  of  life. 

The  whole  ecclesial  community 
is  marked  by  God’s  grace,  but  it  is 
also  marked  by  sin  and  infidelity. 
This  church  is  still  evolving,  and 
has  a great  significance  within  our 
society  to  the  degree  that  it  con- 
sciously makes  known  to  the  world 
the  situation  of  the  poor  and  op- 
pressed. Attacks  against  the 
church  by  groups  in  power  are  not 
directed  only  against  one  or  other 
group,  but  are  attacks  on  the 
whole  body  of  the  church,  because 
the  church  is  progressively  dis- 
tancing itself  from  the  powerful  of 
the  world.  And  in  this  process,  the 
church  is  becoming  good  news  to 
the  poor,  as  the  Gospel  demands.  • 
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//  hat  Does 

BtweLee 
Have  In  Column 

Wttha 

Lay  Missioned 


By  Louise  Malnachuk 
ED’s  Note: 

Louise  Malnachuk  is  a Scarboro 
lay  missionary  who  has  recently 
completed  two  years  in  Hong  Kong 
as  part  of  her  formation  period. 


Bruce  Lee  was  a Chinese  Kung 
Fu  expert  and  an  actor.  He 
died  at  the  height  of  his  fame.  His 
memory  is  still  thriving  in  the 
hearts  of  his  fans  and  those  who 
appreciate  Chinese  boxing. 

I am  a lay  missioner.  I have  just 
completed  my  first  overseas  ex- 
perience. During  my  overseas 
placement,  I spent  one  year  in 
Taiwan  and  one  year  in  Hong 
Kong.  You  can  imagine  how  many 
new  and  interesting  things  there 
are  to  learn  in  the  Orient.  One 
thing  I learned  was  Tai  Chi 
Chuan.  This  is  what  I have  in 
common  with  Bruce  Lee! 

In  Canada  I enjoyed  and  partici- 
pated in  a variety  of  sports.  This 
interest  in  sports  sparked  my  fas- 
cination for  Tai  Chi  Chuan. 

What  exactly  is  Tai  Chi  Chuan? 
It  is  basically  an  old  form  of 
Chinese  exercise.  Here  is  a gen- 
eral outline,  as  there  are  many 
types  or  varieties.  Tai  Chi  dates 
back  to  1000  AD.  Its  goal  is  the 
achievement  of  health  and  tran- 
quility by  way  of  movement.  It  is 
characterized  by  a technique  of 
moving  slowly  and  continuously, 
without  strain,  through  a varied 
sequence  of  contrasting  forms. 
These  forms  create  stable  vitality 
with  calmness.  They  balance 
strength  with  flexibility  and  con- 
trolled energy  awareness. 

An  oriental  concept,  essential  to 
an  understanding  of  Tai  Chi 
Chuan,  is  Yin  and  Yang.  This  con- 
cept is  that  all  life  is  comprised  of 
and  has  been  set  in  motion  by  the 
constant  interplay  of  the  Yin  and 
Yang.  They  are  principles.  Yin  is 
passive  and  Yang  the  active  prin- 
ciple. No  part  of  a being  has  a life 
of  its  own,  but  each  part  exists  in 
complementary  interaction  with 
the  other. 

Tai  Chi  is  the  root  of  motion  — 
Yang,  stillness  — Yin.  Yin  is 
feminine  and  Yang  is  masculine. 
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The  Bund  in  Shanghai;  Taichi  practice  at  6 A.M. 


Though  opposite,  they  are  not  in 
opposition  or  antagonistic  but 
complement  each  other.  There  is 
continuous  movement  between 
them,  one  without  beginning  and 
without  end.  When  Yang  reaches 
its  final  moment,  then  Yin  is 
created  and  starts.  The  interplay 
of  these  two  elements  implies  per- 
petual motion.  Together  in  Tai 
Chi,  where  their  relationship  is 
perfect,  they  constitute  equilib- 
rium and  harmony. 

The  phrase  Tai  Chi  Chuan  itself 
is  significant.  During  my  Chinese 
language  studies  I learned  that 
each  word  or  character  has  its  own 
meaning;  but,  when  put  together 
to  form  a phrase,  a somewhat  dif- 
ferent meaning  is  developed.  The 
Chinese  definition  for  Tai  Chi  is 
shadow  boxing.  The  Chuan  from 


the  phrase  means  fist. 

According  to  western  thinking, 
we  usually  understand  fist  as  in 
the  context  of  something  used  to 
fight  with  or  attack.  In  terms  of 
Chinese  thought,  it  has  the  mean- 
ing of  concentration,  isolation 
and  containment.  Really  quite 
different! 

In  Tai  Chi,  true  energy  can  be 
controlled,  strength  balanced  and 
vitality  increased  by  using  the 
body  in  such  a way  as  not  to  strain 
or  overdo  or  exaggerate.  The 
movements  are  all  circular.  When 
doing  Tai  Chi,  there  ought  to  be  a 
feeling  or  perception  of  perpetual 
motion. 

Early  most  mornings  in  Chinese 
settings  such  as  parks,  school 


yards,  on  roof  tops  and  in  any 
available  large  flat  area,  Chinese 
can  be  observed  doing  their  Tai. 
Chi  Chuan. 

One  aspect  that  caught  my  at- 
tention was  the  age  of  the  prac- 
titioners. It  varied  from  teenagers 
to  that  of  senior  citizens.  Age  pre- 
sented no  restriction  or  barrier  to 
this  form  of  exercise.  On  the  con- 
trary, this  is  one  of  Tai  Chi’s  strong 
points. 

One  may  learn  it  at  any  age  and 
continue  using  it  throughout  one’s 
life.  In  the  normal  aging  process 
of  the  body,  Tai  Chi  continually 
adapts  and  molds  to  each  person. 
The  same  benefits  to  the  total  per- 
son, both  physical  and  mental,  are 
achieved  at  any  age  level.  The 
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Chinese  senior  citizens  say  that 
"one  can  retard  old  age  and  have 
an  eternal  spring”  by  doing  Tai 
Chi  Chuan  regularly  over  an  ex- 
tended period  of  time. 

Tai  Chi  increases  the  blood  cir- 
culation and  activates  the  glands, 
nourishes  muscles,  facilitates 
joint-action,  stimulates  the  ner- 
vous system  and  involves  every 
organ  as  well  as  the  surface  skin. 
There’s  not  much  left!  It  has  an 
effect  on  one’s  whole  being. 

The  balance  of  movements  and 
the  way  of  using  slowness,  light- 
ness and  calmness  as  well  as  all 
movements  are  anticipated  by  the 
mind  and  thus  this  establishes  an 
equilibrium  between  the  heart 
and  mind.  Having  been  briefed  on 
all  these  benefits,  I soon  appren- 
ticed myself  to  a master. 

While  in  Taiwan,  an  Indonesian 
Chinese  seminarian  became  my 
master.  I would  go  through  the  mo- 
tions with  him  four  times  a week. 
He  used  Chinese  and  some  Eng- 


lish to  give  me  verbal  instructions. 
At  one  point,  my  technique  was 
taking  form;  but,  he  said  that  I did 
Tai  Chi  "like  a foreigner!”  I re- 
minded him  that  I was  a 
"foreigner!” 

Chinese  youngsters  are  enter- 
tained by  movies  and  games  which 
have  a basis  in  Yin  and  Yang.  This 
lends  itself  to  an  early  develop- 
ment of  their  body  coordination. 
Thus  Tai  Chi  Chuan  is  never 
foreign  to  them.  But  it  was  to  me 
and  other  non-Chinese!  Many 
movements  which  come  naturally 
to  the  Chinese  are  foreign  and  dif- 
ficult for  us  to  master  quickly. 

After  many  hours  of  practice 
and  much  correction,  I had  the 
technique  fairly  well  mastered, 
but  not  the  feeling.  I was  still 
doing  it  like  a foreigner.  My  In- 
donesian master  said  that  one  day, 
if  I continued  to  practice,  I would 
get  the  inner  feeling  and  realize 
the  true  nature  and  benefit  of  Tai 
Chi  Chuan. 


On  moving  to  Hong  Kong,  I con- 
tinued my  Chinese  language 
studies  at  the  Chinese  University. 
I also  continued  with  Tai  Chi,  but  I 
learned  a slightly  different  form. 
A teacher  at  the  language  center 
was  from  Beijing.  He  had  been  on 
the  planning  committee  for  stan- 
dardizing a form  of  Tai  Chi  that 
was  and  is  being  taught  in  the 
educational  system  in  China. 

I have  been  doing  Tai  Chi  Chuan 
for  about  a year-and-a-half  now. 
However,  it  is  only  in  the  past  few 
months  that  I am  able  to  feel  the 
difference.  Now,  when  I do  a 
movement,  a feeling  comes  from 
within  rather  than  just  being 
technically  correct.  I have  a sense 
of  it  being  right.  Sometimes  after  I 
have  been  studying  at  my  desk  for 
a while,  just  getting  up  and  doing  a 
few  Tai  Chi  stretching  exercises 
allows  me  to  return  refreshed  to 
my  books. 

One  concrete  thing  then  that  I 
have  learned  in  this  Chinese 
milieu  is  Tai  Chi  Chuan.  As  well  as 
mentally  and  physically  beneficial 
for  me,  it  has  also  opened  a few 
doors.  There  is  a social  aspect  to 
Tai  Chi  — meeting  and  speaking 
with  Chinese  people.  When  I en- 
counter a practitioner,  we  can 
start  from  our  common  base  — Tai 
Chi.  This  leads  to  further  conver- 
sations and  sharing  on  other  top- 
ics. The  subjects  and  topics  we  can 
discuss  are  dependant  on  my  voc- 
abulary, so  I am  constantly  being 
encouraged  to  learn  more. 

An  important  part  of  mission  for 
me  is  having  the  opportunity  to 
meet  and  exchange  ideas, 
thoughts  and  beliefs  with  my 
Chinese  brothers  and  sisters.  Tai 
Chi  has  offered  me  one  avenue  to 
participate  in  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
It  is  helping  me  fulfil  my  mission 
call  to  be  with  the  Chinese. 

Soon  Bruce  Lee  and  I will  have 
more  in  common!  I will  learn  more 
of  how  God  has  blessed  China  and 
her  people  with  such  deep-seated 
traditions,  culture  and  faith.  • 
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We  do  need  your  help  to  continue  our  work.  We  ask 
that  you  consider  a monthly  offering  to  the  mis- 
sionary work  of  Scarboro.  You  can  do  that  by  re- 
questing and  using  the  monthly  envelopes  in  the 
small  calendar  we  will  send  you.  Please  send  your 
request  to: 

Rev.  J.  Bolger,  S.F.M. 

% Scarboro  Missions 
2685  Kingston  Road, 

Scarborough,  Ont.  M1M  1M4 
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All  About  Hockey: 
Oriental-Style 

By  Rev.  Lawrence  Beal  S.F.M. 

Ed.’s  Note: 

Fr.  Larry  was  one  of  the  original  members  of 
Scarboro.  He  passed  away  in  1978.  The  following 
article  was  found  byFr.  Amby  MacKinnon  among 
some  of  Fr.  Beal’s  books  in  his  room  in  the 
Bahamas. 

The  one  thing  I miss  most  about  winter  in  the 
Bahamas  is  hockey.  Usually  in  January,  one 
game  a week  is  televised, but  this  is  not  like  seeing  it 
in  the  arena. 

But  back  in  January,  1943,  I was  detained  in  Pek- 
ing, China,  for  14  months  waiting  for  a travel  permit 
from  the  Japanese  military  office.  One  evening  it  was 
announced  on  the  local  news  that  there  would  be  a 
hockey  game  at  the  YMCA  rink,  with  Japanese  stu- 
dents against  Chinese  students. 

This  was  a makeshift  enclosure  — 120  feet  by  40 
feet,  made  of  bamboo  to  keep  some  of  the  wind  out. 
The  sideboards  were  put  together  haphazardly  and 
could  not  stand  much  body-checking.  I can’t  remem- 
ber if  we  paid  any  fee  or  not.  There  were  no  printed 
programs  and  no  list  of  players.  However,  it  was  a 
very  welcome  diversion  during  the  war. 

The  referee  for  the  contest  was  a big  man  from 
Manchuria.  He  spoke  some  English.  He  skated  over 
to  me  and  asked  if  I would  be  time-keeper.  I agreed. 
They  play  one  half-hour  and  change  ends  for  the  next 
half-hour.  No  over-time.  I asked  if  he  could  predict  the 
outcome  — "No,  but  I believe  the  Chinese  have  a 
slight  edge.  They  have  two  forwards  who  were  in 


Canada  for  a number  of  years.  Their  father  was  Con- 
sul General  in  Ottawa.  I will  try  to  keep  things  in 
control.” 

The  first  half-hour  was  interesting  and  I guessed 
who  the  Canadian-trained  forwards  were.  They  kept 
a better  formation  and  so  were  more  effective. 

The  Chinese  scored  first,  so  the  referee  told  me  they 
must  not  score  again  until  the  Japanese  had  scored.  I 
guess  the  goalie  was  warned  to  let  the  next  shot  enter. 
Finally,  the  Japanese  got  one  when  I shouted  to  the 
referee  — "Wait!” 

He  came  over  to  me.  I told  him  it  was  time  to  switch 
ends  so  this  was  done.  Half  way  through  the  second 
half,  the  Chinese  scored  again,  making  it  2-1. 

Soon  after  that  four  J apanese  officers  came  in  to  see 
how  their  boys  were  doing.  They  didn’t  like  the  score. 
The  referee  understood  some  remarks  because  he  also 
knew  Japanese. 

He  warned  the  Chinese  forwards  secretly  not  to 
score  again  until  the  Japanese  boys  got  one.  He  came 
over  to  me  to  check  on  the  time  left  to  play.  I told  him 
there  were  a little  more  than  eight  minutes.  He  told 
me  not  to  announce  the  end  of  the  time  until  the  score 
was  tied. 


Remember.... 


YOU  CAN  HELP  US 


* By  letting  us  know  in  advance  of  a 
change  in  your  address. 


Scarboro  Missions, 
2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarborough, 
Ontario. 

M1M  1M4 


* By  giving  a gift  subscription  of  Scarboro 
Missions  to  a friend.  The  rate  is  $5  per 
year. 

* By  renewing  your  subscription  to  Scar- 
boro Missions. 


To  do  any  of  the  above  please  fill  out  the 
coupon  and  send  it  to  us.  Your  name  and 
present  address  will  be  on  the  other  side. 

'I  | Gift  Subscription  Q Renewal 
D Change  of  Address  □ Donation 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY/TOWN PROV./CODE 


Christmas  is  the  promise  that  life  will  overcome  death  and  that  hope  is  not  a 
vain  dream  when  it  is  made  flesh  in  a people.  The  'Peace  on  Earth * offered  to 
the  shepherds  of  Bethlehem  is  required  for  the  construction  of  a just  world;  a 
world,  as  the  hihle  says,  that  will  not  cease  to  relate  justice  and  peace. 


Remembrance  of  a traditional  Christmas  celebration  in  a shantytown  in  Lima,  Peru. 


Fr.  Roger  Brennan,  S.F.M., 

% Scarboro  Missions, 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarborough,  Ont.  M1M  1M4 

If  you  feel  called  to  work  for  the  construction  of 
a just  world  and  might  be  considering  a mission- 
ary vocation,  please  write  and  request  more  in- 
formation about 


□ PRIESTHOOD  □ LAY  MISSIONARY 

Name 

Address 

Town/City — 

Age Education — 


% 


